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LETTERS  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


The  President  to  the  Congress 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

Pursuant  to  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act,  I  transmit  here- 
with the  thirteenth  annual  report,  covering  United  States  participa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations  during  the  year  1958. 

Last  year  the  value  of  the  United  Nations  as  a  force  for  peace  was 
tested  and  proved  anew. 

Confronted  with  a  grave  crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  it  helped  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  solution,  to  preserve  the  threatened  independence 
of  Lebanon  and  Jordan,  and  to  avert  the  incalculable  tragedy  of  a 
large-scale  conflict. 

In  the  vital  field  of  economic  progress  for  newly  developing  coun- 
tries, it  opened  a  promising  chapter  by  establishing  the  United  Nations 
Special  Fund. 

In  facing  the  stubborn  problem  of  disarmament  it  gave  influential 
backing  to  United  States  policies  on  a  nuclear  weapons  test  ban  and  on 
inspection  against  surprise  attack,  and  again  rejected  the  Soviet 
demand  for  mere  paper  prohibitions  without  the  controls  necessary 
to  assure  compliance. 

At  the  dawn  of  man's  ventures  beyond  our  planet,  it  took  prompt 
action  to  promote  international  cooperation  for  the  peaceful  uses  of 
outer  space. 

Certain  developments  during  the  last  year  are  especially  important 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States  relations  with  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Middle  East,  as  in  1957,  was  again  a  major  focus  of  danger 
and  of  consequent  United  Nations  efforts  to  preserve  peace. 

Last  spring  the  President  of  Lebanon,  convinced  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country  was  threatened  by  civil  strife  instigated  and 
abetted  from  abroad,  appealed  for  help  first  to  the  United  Nations  and 
later  to  the  United  States.    In  June  the  United  Nations  Security 
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Council,  with  our  active  support,  responded  to  Lebanon's  first  appeal 
by  establishing  the  United  Nations  Observation  Group  in  Lebanon 
with  the  aim  of  assuring  that  there  would  be  no  illegal  infiltration 
into  that  country. 

In  July  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  became  more  tense.  Leb- 
anon requested  immediate  military  assistance  from  the  United 
States  to  help  it  preserve  its  independence  and  integrity.  We  re- 
sponded by  dispatching  units  of  our  armed  forces  to  Lebanon  and  at 
the  same  time  called  for  an  urgent  meeting  of  the  Security  Council. 
The  Council  met  immediately  to  consider  both  this  problem  and  a 
similar  situation  in  Jordan,  where  the  United  Kingdom  had  re- 
sponded with  military  assistance  to  that  government's  appeal. 

In  the  Security  Council,  the  United  States  called  upon  the  United 
Nations  to  take  whatever  action  was  necessary  to  preserve  Lebanon's 
independence  and  permit  withdrawal  of  United  States  troops.  The 
Security  Council,  however,  was  unable  to  act  owing  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  veto.  The  United  States  therefore  proposed  an  emergency 
special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  consider  the  situations  in 
both  Lebanon  and  Jordan. 

In  an  address  to  the  Assembly,  I  presented  for  the  United  States  a 
series  of  proposals  designed  to  promote  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and 
to  help  the  Arab  peoples  to  devote  their  energies  and  resources  to 
economic  and  social  progress.  Specifically,  these  proposals  encom- 
passed United  Nations  action  to  insure  the  continued  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  Lebanon  and  Jordan ;  to  end  the  foment- 
ing of  domestic  strife ;  to  provide  for  a  standby  United  Nations  peace 
force ;  to  establish  a  regional  economic  development  institution ;  and 
to  prevent  a  new  arms  race  spiral  in  the  area. 

The  success  of  the  emergency  assembly  session  was  ultimately  as- 
sured by  the  response  of  the  Arab  states  themselves.  In  the  mem- 
orable resolution  in  which  they  all  joined  as  sponsors,  the  Arab 
states  pledged  to  respect  each  other's  established  systems  of  govern- 
ment and  abstain  from  any  action  calculated  to  change  them.  The 
resolution  also  enjoined  similar  principles  of  international  conduct 
on  all  United  Nations  members.  It  asked  the  Secretary  General  to 
make  practical  arrangements  to  uphold  the  Charter  in  Lebanon  and 
Jordan,  thereby  facilitating  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops.  Fi- 
nally, it  invited  the  Secretary  General  to  consult  with  the  Arab  coun- 
tries of  the  Near  East  on  possible  United  Nations  assistance  in  creat- 
ing an  Arab  economic  development  institution. 

These  United  Nations  actions  have  helped  to  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence of  J ordan  and  Lebanon  and  thus  made  possible  the  timely 
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withdrawal  of  United  States  and  British  forces  from  these  two 
countries. 

The  Thirteenth  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  meeting  in  Sep- 
tember, took  further  important  actions  concerning  the  Middle  East. 
It  authorized  expenditures  for  the  continuation  of  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force.  The  Secretary  General  stated  his  intention  to 
consult  with  member  states  on  the  question  of  a  standby  United  Na- 
tions peace  force,  and  expressed  confidence  that  experience  already 
gained  would  enable  the  United  Nations  to  meet  any  new  emergency 
requiring  such  a  force. 

Also,  a  foundation  has  been  laid  for  the  establishment  of  a  regional 
Arab  Development  Bank.  This  project  was  given  impetus  by  the 
emergency  assembly  session.  It  could  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  of  economic  cooperation  and  progress  in  the  area. 

Disarmament  negotiations  in  1958  were  the  subject  of  unremitting 
efforts  both  in  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere.  The  United  States 
continued  to  emphasize,  with  gratifying  support  from  the  General 
Assembly,  that  adequate  systems  of  inspection  and  control  are  indis- 
pensable to  agreements  in  this  field.  As  a  result,  this  important  truth 
is  more  and  more  widely  understood  in  world  opinion. 

Although  the  U.S.S.R.  boycotted  the  United  Nations  Disarmament 
Commission  from  the  beginning  of  1958,  the  United  States  continued 
to  pursue  any  promising  way  toward  agreement.  In  April,  I  pro- 
posed to  the  Soviet  Government  that  technical  talks  be  held  on  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  an  effective  control  system  to  verify  a 
suspension  of  nuclear  weapons  tests.  A  conference  of  experts,  includ- 
ing experts  from  the  U.S.S.R.  as  well  as  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  met  in  Geneva  on  July  1  to  consider  this  question. 
After  six  weeks  they  reached  agreement  as  to  the  technical  feasibility 
of  a  system  for  detecting  nuclear  weapons  tests  carried  out  in  violation 
of  an  agreement. 

Negotiations  for  a  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  were 
begun  in  Geneva  on  October  31  by  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union.  They  were  still  under 
way  at  the  year's  end.  It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  would  accept  a  control  system  efficient  enough,  and  sufficiently 
free  of  the  veto,  to  make  possible  a  world-wide  controlled  stoppage  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests. 

On  November  10,  the  technical  conference  on  safeguards  against 
surprise  attack  also  began  in  Geneva.  From  the  outset  the  Soviet 
spokesmen  at  the  conference  attempted  to  inject  political  considera- 
tions into  the  deliberations  although  the  task  of  the  meeting  was  to 
examine  the  technical  aspects  of  the  problem.  After  six  weeks  these 
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talks  were  recessed  without  agreement.  The  United  States  hopes  that 
appropriate  means  can  be  found  for  renewed  consideration  of  the  sur- 
prise attack  problem  under  arrangements  which  would  give  promise 
of  more  fruitful  discussions. 

As  in  the  past,  the  problem  of  disarmament  was  one  of  the  principal 
matters  considered  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  United  States  and 
sixteen  other  powers  submitted  a  resolution  endorsing  the  technical 
approach  to  disarmament  and  reaffirming  its  hope  for  "a  balanced 
and  effectively  controlled  world-wide  system  of  disarmament".  The 
Assembly  adopted  this  resolution.  It  refused  to  endorse  the  Soviet 
call  for  a  test  ban  unaccompanied  by  effective  controls.  The  Assembly 
also  adopted  a  resolution  which  for  1959  established  a  Disarmament 
Commission  to  include  all  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  press  for  disarmament  agree- 
ments fairly  balanced  and  adequately  controlled,  and  thus  sur- 
rounded by  the  mutual  confidence  essential  to  success. 

In  1958,  outer  space  was  for  the  first  time  the  subject  of  important 
United  Nations  action.  The  General  Assembly,  on  a  proposal  by  the 
United  States  and  nineteen  other  nations,  established  a  committee  to 
explore  the  possibilities  for  international  cooperation  in  the  peaceful 
uses  of  outer  space. 

The  Soviet  Union  at  first  took  a  different  approach.  It  linked  such 
cooperation  to  a  ban  on  the  military  use  of  outer  space.  To  this  pro- 
posal it  then  attached  an  irrelevant  demand :  that  the  overseas  mili- 
tary bases,  which  we  have  built  in  a  number  of  countries  as  measures 
of  collective  defense  against  Soviet  pressures,  should  be  abolished. 

Wide  support  developed  in  the  General  Assembly  for  international 
cooperation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space.  The  Soviet  Union 
therefore  abandoned  its  proposal  and  offered  to  cooperate  in  this  field, 
but  it  tried  to  attach  an  unacceptable  condition.  It  demanded  that 
the  seats  allocated  to  states  dominated  by  Moscow  be  equal  in  number 
to  those  held  by  nations  allied  with  the  United  States.  The  Assembly 
rejected  this  arbitrary  "parity"  principle  and  created  an  eighteen- 
member  committee  representative  of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  tragedy  of  Hungary  was  again  the  cause  of  deep  concern  in  the 
United  Nations  in  1958.  The  General  Assembly  adopted  by  a  large 
majority  a  resolution  proposed  by  thirty-seven  nations,  which  con- 
demned and  called  for  an  end  to  the  continuing  repression  of  the 
Hungarian  people  "under  the  shadow  of  the  continuing  presence  of 
Soviet  armed  forces".  The  resolution  also  denounced  the  executions 
of  former  Prime  Minister  Imre  Nagy,  General  Pal  Maleter  and  other 
Hungarian  patriots.    The  Assembly  appointed  Sir  Leslie  Munro, 
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President  of  the  Twelfth  General  Assembly,  as  its  representative  to 
report  on  developments  in  Hungary.  Finally,  the  Assembly  once 
again  refrained  from  approving  the  credentials  of  the  delegation  rep- 
resenting the  Hungarian  regime,  thus  leaving  that  delegation  in  a 
provisional  status  which  is  unique  in  United  Nations  history.  By 
these  actions  the  United  Nations  again  showed  how  deeply  and  last- 
ingly Moscow  had  affronted  world  opinion  when  it  crushed  Hungary's 
freedom  by  military  force. 

The  Eepublic  of  Guinea  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  on  December  12.  The  United  States  welcomes  this  newly 
independent  state  into  the  family  of  nations  and  into  the  councils  of 
the  world  organization.  It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  once  again,  owing 
to  the  Soviet  veto,  the  Eepublic  of  Korea  and  the  Eepublic  of  Viet 
Nam  were  denied  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  General  Assembly,  as  in  previous  years,  decided  by  a  large 
majority  not  to  consider  the  question  of  Chinese  representation.  The 
effect  of  this  decision  was  to  maintain  the  position  of  the  Government 
of  the  Eepublic  of  China  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  Assembly,  as  in  previous  years,  reaffirmed  its  desire  to  bring 
about  the  unification  of  Korea  on  the  basis  of  genuinely  free  elections 
under  United  Nations  supervision. 

All  the  trust  territories  of  the  United  Nations,  including  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  which  the  United  States  administers, 
progressed  in  1958  toward  the  Charter  goal  of  self-government  or 
independence.  The  Trusteeship  Council  commended  the  continued 
efforts  of  the  United  States  to  develop  effective  organs  of  government 
in  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Trust  territories  in  Africa  were  the  subject  of  other  important 
United  Nations  actions,  in  line  with  the  rapid  political  evolution  of 
that  continent.  The  General  Assembly  agreed  unanimously  that 
Togoland  under  French  administration  would  cease  to  be  a  trust 
territory  and  become  independent  in  1960.  The  Assembly  also  de- 
cided to  reconvene  in  February  1959,  to  consider  the  future  of  the 
British  Cameroons  and  the  French  Cameroun,  both  of  which  are  also 
scheduled  for  early  independence. 

Economic  development  was  the  subject  of  one  of  the  outstanding 
United  Nations  achievements  of  1958 — the  establishment  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Special  Fund,  originally  proposed  by  the  United 
States. 

This  Fund  supplements  the  well-established  United  Nations  Ex- 
panded Program  of  Technical  Assistance.  It  will  undertake  technical 
assistance  projects  basic  to  further  economic  progress  in  the  less 
developed  countries,  such  as  surveys  of  water,  mineral  and  power 
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resources  and  the  setting  up  of  technological  training  centers.  In 
this  work  it  will  draw  on  both  the  finances  and  the  technical  talents 
of  many  member  states. 

The  establishment  of  the  Special  Fund  is  thus  a  significant  step 
forward  in  the  perennial  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to  relieve  hun- 
ger, disease  and  ignorance.  I  am  especially  gratified  that  it  begins 
its  life  under  the  able  guidance  of  Paul  G.  Hoffman  of  the  United 
States,  its  first  Managing  Director. 

The  General  Assembly  resolution  establishing  the  Special  Fund 
contemplates  that  annual  contributions  by  member  states  to  this 
Fund,  and  to  the  older  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Program, 
may  total  as  much  as  $100  million.  The  United  States,  pursuant  to 
Congressional  action,  has  promised  to  provide  up  to  $38  million  this 
year,  provided  that  our  contribution  does  not  exceed  40  percent  of 
the  total.  We  hope  that  other  member  countries  will  contribute 
enough  to  enable  the  program  to  do  the  important  work  for  which 
it  was  conceived. 

The  General  Assembly  took  several  other  noteworthy  steps  to  guide 
economic  progress  in  newly  developing  countries.  On  United  States 
initiative  it  called  upon  member  states  to  review  what  they  have  done 
to  promote  the  economic  development  of  such  countries  and  to  chart 
their  future  courses  of  cooperative  action  in  this  field.  It  also  invited 
member  states  to  explore  further  the  possibility  of  enlisting  the  aid 
of  universities  and  scientific  institutions  to  help  solve  scientific  and 
technological  problems  confronting  the  less  developed  countries. 

Finally,  the  Assembly  called  for  a  report  from  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral concerning  ways  to  promote  the  flow  of  private  capital  invest- 
ment, on  mutually  satisfactory  terms,  into  newly  developing  coun- 
tries— a  key  factor  in  the  economic  growth  of  these  areas.  Signifi- 
cantly, this  proposal  was  put  forward  by  nineteen  capital-importing 
countries.  It  was  opposed  by  none  except  the  members  of  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

Atomic  energy  in  its  peaceful  application  was  the  subject  of  a 
second  United  Nations  Scientific  Conference  in  September  1958 — 
the  largest  such  conference  ever  held.  To  this  two- week  conference 
in  Geneva  came  two  thousand  scientist-delegates  from  69  countries. 
The  conference  was  generally  acclaimed  even  more  valuable  than  its 
historic  predecessor,  held  in  1955,  in  making  available  the  most  ad- 
vanced scientific,  and  technical  knowledge  of  the  atom's  peaceful  uses. 
This  event,  and  the  activity  of  the  recently  created  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  are  in  great  measure  fruits  of  the  United 
States  policy  to  support,  in  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere,  the 
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fullest  international  cooperation  to  develop  atomic  energy  for  the 
peaceful  service  of  man. 

These  United  Nations  achievements  of  1958  give  renewed  proof 
that  the  American  people  are  right  in  regarding  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  as  a  cornerstone  of  their  foreign  policy. 
Yet  the  successes  of  the  world  organization,  though  real,  are  severely 
limited.  The  community  of  law-abiding  nations  still  faces  heavy  tasks 
and  real  dangers. 

Although  many  of  these  dangers  are  inevitable  in  a  world  of  rapid 
social  and  political  evolution,  the  chief  source  of  danger  remains  what 
it  has  been  since  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations :  the  failure  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  cooperate  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  the 
Organization.  Even  as  they  profess  their  love  of  peace,  the  Soviet 
]eaders  refuse  to  accept  the  idea  of  a  many-sided,  cooperative  effort 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  preach  instead  a  dismal  doctrine — 
totally  at  variance  with  the  Charter — of  inexorable  conflict  between 
two  supposed  "systems". 

The  United  States  continues  to  reject  that  blackly  fatalistic  view 
of  history.  In  addressing  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
last  August  13,  I  sought  to  put  these  matters  in  proper  perspective. 
I  expressed  the  conviction  that  this  world  of  individual  nations  is  not 
going  to  be  controlled  by  any  one  power  or  group  of  powers.  This 
world  is  not  going  to  be  committed  to  any  one  ideology.  I  also  em- 
phasized that  the  nature  of  today's  weapons,  the  nature  of  modern 
communications,  and  the  widening  circle  of  new  nations  make  it  plain 
that  we  must,  in  the  end,  be  a  world  community  of  open  societies. 

Such  are  our  goals.  However  distant  they  appear,  we  must  not 
become  discouraged  or  lose  sight  of  them.  In  pursuing  them  through 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  present  the  United  Nations  is — 
both  for  our  country  and  for  the  community  of  nations — a  proven 
asset  of  incalculable  value.  To  remain  so  it  requires,  and  must 
continue  to  receive,  the  faithful  support  of  a  strong  United  States. 


The  White  House, 
July  20,  1959 


The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President 


Department  of  State 
Washington,  July  10, 1959. 

The  President: 

Under  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  (Public  Law  264,  79th 
Congress)  the  President  transmits  annually  to  the  Congress  a  report 
on  United  States  participation  in  the  United  Nations.  A  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies  for 
the  year  1958  has  therefore  been  prepared. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  report  is  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
Government's  participation  in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Specialized  Agencies. 

I  recommend  that  you  approve  the  report  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress. 

Faithfully  yours, 

The  President, 

The  White  House. 
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PART  I 

Maintenance  of  Peace 
and  Security 


The  danger  facing  humanity  from  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 
impelled  the  United  Nations  to  encourage  renewed  study  and  nego- 
tiation on  steps  that  might  lead  to  some  meaningful  agreement  on 
disarmament.  One  hopeful  measure  was  the  successful  conclusion  at 
Geneva  of  a  technical  conference  of  experts  to  study  the  possibility  of 
detecting  violations  of  a  possible  agreement  on  suspension  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests.  After  detailed  technical  discussions  among  experts 
from  Canada,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
the  Soviet  bloc,  it  was  concluded  that  it  would  be  feasible  to  establish 
an  effective  control  system  to  police  an  agreement  to  discontinue 
nuclear  weapons  tests. 

Immediately  following  the  Conference  of  Experts,  President  Eisen- 
hower proposed  the  negotiation  of  an  agreement  for  the  suspension 
of  nuclear  tests  and  the  establishment  of  an  international  control 
system  on  the  basis  of  the  experts'  report.  He  announced  at  the  same 
time  the  readiness  of  the  United  States  to  suspend  further  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  for  a  period  of  1  year  from  the  beginning  of  the 
negotiations,  unless  testing  were  resumed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Conference  met  at  Geneva  on  October  31.  However,  only  limited 
progress  had  been  made  by  the  time  it  recessed  in  December  due  to 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  proposals  for  the 
effective  control  considered  indispensable  by  the  Western  Powers. 

Another  phase  of  disarmament,  the  problem  of  surprise  attack,  was 
discussed  inconclusively  by  a  Conference  of  Experts  convened  at 
Geneva  in  November.  It  consisted  of  experts  from  the  United  States, 
the  U.S.S.K.,  and  a  number  of  other  Western  and  Soviet-bloc  coun- 
tries. Earlier  in  the  year  the  danger  of  surprise  attack  had  been 
discussed  in  the  Security  Council  following  charges  made  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  "provocative"  flights  by  American  aircraft  toward 
Soviet  frontiers,  particularly  in  the  Arctic.  The  Soviet  complaint 
was  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Council.  Moreover, 
the  Security  Council's  recommendation  for  discussions  among  the 
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states  concerned  for  the  establishment  as  a  first  step  of  an  arctic 
inspection  zone  was  vetoed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Disarmament  was  again  the  subject  of  long  and  intense  debate  at 
the  General  Assembly's  13th  session.  The  principal  issues  were  the 
problems  of  nuclear  weapons  test  suspension  and  surprise  attack.  The 
Assembly  also  enlarged  the  U.N.  Disarmament  Commission  to  include 
during  1959  all  members  of  the  United  Nations,  thus  removing  the 
basis  of  the  previous  Soviet  refusal  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
Commission. 

With  the  increased  ability  of  mankind  to  explore  the  new  frontier 
of  outer  space,  the  United  States  proposed  that  the  General  Assembly 
develop  a  program  for  international  cooperation  in  this  new  and 
significant  field.  The  Assembly  subsequently  decided  to  form  an  18- 
member  ad  hoc  committee  to  make  recommendations  to  the  14th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  regarding  those  fields  of  international  cooperation  in 
the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  in  which  the  United  Nations  might 
act.  The  U.S.S.R.  took  the  position  that,  unless  the  Committee  was 
constituted  on  a  basis  of  equal  representation  between  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  the  other  members,  it  would  not  participate. 

As  another  measure  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  the  Assembly's  Special  Political  Committee  took  note  of  a 
statement  by  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  that  the  Secretariat  was  un- 
dertaking a  careful  study  of  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force  as  a  guide,  in 
future  emergencies,  to  arrangements  for  a  U.N.  Peace  Force.  He  in- 
dicated that  he  would  consult  with  members  regarding  their  willing- 
ness to  enter  into  standby  arrangements  that  would  provide  the  means 
for  prompt  action  in  situations  where  the  General  Assembly  or  Se- 
curity Council  had  decided  a  U.N.  force  might  be  helpful. 

A  wide  range  of  scientific  and  technological  problems  in  nuclear 
physics  was  considered  by  the  2d  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy.  Its  report  and  that  of  the  U.N.  Scientific 
Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation  were  received  by  the 
General  Assembly  for  further  study. 

The  resources  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes  were  concentrated  during  1958  primarily  on  the  troubled 
Near  East.  During  the  early  summer  Lebanon  sought  U.N.  assistance 
to  prevent  intervention  in  its  internal  affairs  by  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. The  Security  Council  responded  by  establishing  a  U.N.  Ob- 
server Group  in  Lebanon  to  assure  against  infiltration  of  men  and 
materiel  into  the  country.  In  July  stability  in  the  area  was  further 
shaken  when  a  revolt  in  Iraq  overthrew  the  Government  and  a  plot 
was  discovered  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  J ordan.  In  the  face 
of  this  situation  Lebanon  and  Jordan  appealed  to  the  United  States 
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and  the  United  Kingdom  for  immediate  military  assistance.  Help 
was  dispatched  at  once.  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  re- 
quested a  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  (and  subsequently  an 
Emergency  Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly)  to  report  on  its 
action  and  to  request  United  Nations  assistance  in  protecting  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  two  countries.  Subsequent  strengthening  of  the  Ob- 
server Group,  arrangements  by  the  Secretary-General  for  additional 
United  Nations  representation  in  the  area,  together  with  efforts  of 
the  Arab  States  to  resolve  their  own  differences,  led  to  a  gradual 
restoration  of  peaceful  conditions.  British  and  American  troops  were 
then  withdrawn,  and  by  the  year's  end  the  U.N.  Observer  Group  in 
Lebanon  was  disbanded. 

In  other  actions  concerning  the  Near  East,  the  Security  Council 
continued  to  utilize  the  U.N.  Truce  Supervision  Organization  estab- 
lished more  than  10  years  earlier  to  deal  with  difficulties  between 
Israel  and  the  neighboring  Arab  States  arising  from  the  Armistice 
Agreements.  The  U.N.  Emergency  Force  continued  to  help  main- 
tain tranquillity  along  the  demarcation  line  drawn  between  Israel  and 
Egypt  by  the  United  Nations  in  1956. 

The  General  Assembly  provided  for  continuing  relief  measures  dur- 
ing 1959  for  Palestine  refugees  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.N.  Eelief 
and  Works  Agency  (UNEWA).  Since  the  Agency's  mandate  is 
scheduled  to  expire  in  1960,  the  Secretary-General  undertook  to 
examine  the  technical  operations  of  UNRWA  in  order  to  make  ap- 
propriate recommendations  during  the  next  General  Assembly  session. 

The  problem  of  Algeria  was  again  debated  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, but  no  resolution  was  adopted.  Earlier  in  1958  the  Security  Coun- 
cil had  also  considered  another  aspect  of  the  Algerian  problem  when 
Tunisia  charged  that  its  borders  had  been  violated  by  the  French  dur- 
ing the  military  action  being  conducted  against  Algerian  rebels.  The 
Security  Council  never  acted  formally  on  the  Tunisian  complaint, 
however,  because  of  the  acceptance  by  the  two  parties  of  the  good  of- 
fices of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  subsequently 
because  of  the  resumption  of  direct  talks  between  France  and  Tunisia. 

The  continued  Soviet  repression  of  the  Hungarian  people  and  the 
execution  of  Imre  Nagy,  Pal  Maleter,  and  other  leaders  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  1956  national  uprising  were  examined  by  the 
reconvened  Special  Committee  on  the  Problem  of  Hungary  and  were 
denounced  by  the  General  Assembly.  Sir  Leslie  Munro  was  ap- 
pointed to  follow  the  situation  in  Hungary  and  to  report  to  the 
Assembly  on  conditions  there.  The  Assembly  again  decided  neither 
to  accept  nor  reject  the  credentials  of  representatives  of  the  Hun- 
garian regime,  thereby  leaving  their  validity  in  doubt. 
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The  Assembly  once  more  discussed  the  problem  of  the  future  of 
the  people  of  Cyprus.  The  resultant  unanimous  resolution  endorsed 
the  continuation  of  eff orts  of  those  directly  concerned,  Greece,  Turkey, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  people  of  Cyprus,  to  reach  a  settlement. 

The  Communist  authorities  in  north  Korea  continued  to  refuse  to 
cooperate  with  U.N.  efforts  to  achieve  progress  toward  a  peaceful 
and  democratic  unification  of  Korea  and  restoration  of  peaceful 
conditions  in  the  area.  These  purposes  were  reaffirmed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

As  in  previous  Assemblies,  the  Union  of  South  Africa's  racial  prob- 
lems came  under  General  Assembly  scrutiny  in  connection  with  the 
discriminatory  aspects  of  its  policies  of  apartheid  and  of  its  treat- 
ment of  peoples  of  Indian  origin.  The  Assembly  voiced  its  concern 
over  the  failure  of  the  Union  to  respect  the  rights  of  all  racial  groups 
to  enjoy  the  same  fundamental  freedoms  and  appealed  to  the  Union 
to  respond  to  the  desire  of  India  and  Pakistan  to  open  negotiations 
on  the  status  of  Indians  in  South  Africa. 

The  newly  independent  state  of  Guinea,  formerly  a  French  territory, 
was  welcomed  to  membership  by  the  13th  General  Assembly.  Mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations  remained  at  82  in  view  of  the  merger 
of  Egypt  and  Syria  as  the  United  Arab  Republic.  As  in  previous 
years,  Soviet  vetoes  in  the  Security  Council  prevented  the  admission 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  of  Viet-Nam.  The  General  Assembly 
again  rejected  efforts  led  by  the  Soviet  bloc  and  India  to  exclude  the 
representatives  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  in  favor 
of  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime. 

Consideration  by  the  Assembly  of  proposals  to  enlarge  the  Security 
Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  was  postponed  until  the  14th  session.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Assembly  took  note  of  the  desirability  of  enlarging  some 
organs,  of  the  United  Nations  in  view  of  the  increased  membership. 
In  addition  to  these  problems  of  enlargement,  the  14th  session  will 
have  for  consideration  a  report  of  the  committee  on  arrangements  for 
a  Charter  review  conference. 


NUCLEAR  TESTING 

The  Conference  of  Experts 

As  a  result  of  correspondence  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Conference  of  Experts  To  Study  the  Possibility 
of  Detecting  Violations  of  a  Possible  Agreement  on  the  Suspension 
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of  Nuclear  Tests  met  at  U.N.  European  Headquarters,  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  on  July  1,  1958,  to  study  the  technical  feasibility  of 
monitoring  an  agreement  on  the  suspension  of  nuclear  weapons  test- 
ing. 

The  idea  of  such  a  conference  had  its  genesis  in  proposals  of  the 
Western  members  of  the  U.N.  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  at  the 
negotiations  in  London  in  1956  and  1957,  and  was  subsequently 
endorsed  by  the  12th  General  Assembly  in  November  1957.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  in  his  letter  of  January  12, 1958,  to  Premier  Khrush- 
chev of  the  Soviet  Union,  proposed  that  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for 
a  possible  political  decision  on  the  various  aspects  of  disarmament  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  convene  groups  of  experts  to 
study  the  technical  questions  involved.  This  proposal  was  accepted 
in  part  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  agreed  on  April  8  to  participate  in  a 
technical  conference  on  the  question  of  nuclear  test  cessation.  Al- 
though it  was  initially  agreed  that  the  discussions  should  proceed 
without  prejudice  to  any  political  decisions,  in  subsequent  communi- 
cations and  during  the  opening  days  of  the  conference  the  Soviet 
Union  sought  unsuccessfully  to  gain  prior  commitment  from  the 
United  States  that  a  successful  outcome  of  the  conference  would  lead 
automatically  to  a  "universal  cessation"  of  nuclear  weapons  testing. 

The  principal  United  States  expert,  Dr.  James  B.  Fisk,  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  and  a  member 
of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee,  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Western  delegation,  which  was  composed  of  experts  and  ad- 
visers from  Canada,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.  The  two  other  experts  from  the  United  States  were  Dr. 
Robert  F.  Bacher  of  the  California  Institute  of  Technology,  also  a 
member  of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee,  and  the  late 
Dr.  Ernest  O.  Lawrence,  then  Director  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Radiation  Laboratory.  On  the  Soviet  side  were  experts  and 
advisers  from  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  Rumania,  as  well  as 
the  Soviet  Union,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Evgeny  Fedorov  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Between  July  1  and  August  21  the  Conference 
met  in  30  formal  sessions.  In  addition,  there  were  several  informal 
meetings  during  which  detailed  technical  questions  were  discussed  by 
experts  in  the  particular  subjects  involved. 

During  its  formal  sessions  the  Conference  first  heard  technical 
presentations  of  theoretical  analyses  and  experimental  data  from  both 
sides  concerning  the  various  methods  for  detecting  nuclear  explo- 
sions. The  consideration  of  each  method  culminated  in  a  conclusions 
paper  summarizing  the  technical  judgments  of  the  Conference  as 
to  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the  method.  In  each  case  dis- 
cussion was  based  on  the  phenomena  associated  with  a  nuclear  ex- 
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plosion  equivalent  to  the  energy  release  of  one  kiloton  of  TNT. 

The  Conference  then  turned  to  the  question  of  amalgamation  of 
these  methods  into  a  control  system,  considering  control  posts,  their 
associated  instrumentation,  inspection  requirements,  and  organiza- 
tion. Much  of  this  discussion  took  place  in  informal  sessions  between 
the  chief  experts  of  each  side.  The  final  sessions  were  occupied  with 
the  drafting  of  the  final  report  of  the  Conference. 

CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  OF  EXPERTS 

A.  Methods  of  Detecting  Nuclear  Explosions 

The  agreed  conclusions  adopted  after  discussion  of  each  method  of 
detection  of  nuclear  explosions  reflected  the  judgment  of  the  Confer- 
ence as  to  the  capabilities  of  that  method  for  detecting  and  identifying 
an  explosion  of  one  kiloton  TNT  equivalent  set  off  in  any  environment, 
(i.e.,  underground,  underwater,  on  the  earth's  surface,  in  the  atmos- 
phere to  an  altitude  of  about  30  kilometers,  and  at  distances  from  30 
kilometers  to  the  order  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  kilometers) .  In- 
cluded in  each  consideration  were  evaluations  of  the  limitations  placed 
on  each  method  by  the  state  of  existing  technology,  by  the  problem 
of  background  noise  levels  at  the  sites  of  the  geophysical  stations, 
and  by  the  registration  of  ambiguous  and  spurious  signals  which 
emanate  from  natural  geophysical  and  atmospheric  phenomena. 

Accordingly,  the  Conference  concluded  that : 

1.  Acoustic  waves  produced  in  the  air  by  nuclear  explosions  occur- 
ring between  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  a  height  of  about  30  kilo- 
meters (and  possibly  to  about  50  kilometers)  can  be  recorded  at  dis- 
tances from  2,000  to  3,000  kilometers  downwind  and  500  kilometers 
upwind  from  the  site  of  the  explosion.  When  the  upper  winds  are 
erratic  and  the  average  wind  speed  is  low,  the  detection  can  be  accom- 
plished to  about  1,300  kilometers.  By  comparing  recordings  from 
three  stations,  the  location  of  an  explosion  can  be  determined  with  an 
accuracy  of  better  than  100  kilometers. 

2.  Hydroacoustic  waves  produced  by  underwater  explosions  in  the 
oceans  can  be  detected  at  distances  of  about  10,000  kilometers.  Since 
natural  events  (such  as  meteoric,  volcanic,  or  submarine  disturbances) 
can  produce  acoustic  signals  similar  to  those  from  nuclear  explosions, 
in  such  cases  the  identification  of  a  recorded  event  as  natural  or  nuclear 
must  be  based  on  a  comparison  of  acoustical  data  with  those  obtained 
by  other  methods. 

3.  Seismic  waves  generated  by  a  nuclear  explosion  of  1  kiloton 
equivalent  which  takes  place  underground,  under  conditions  where 
the  transfer  of  energy  to  the  ground  is  analogous  to  the  single  event 
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on  which  data  exist  (the  U.S.  explosion  of  1.7  kilotons  TNT  equivalent 
in  Nevada — known  as  Rainier),  can  be  detected  under  the  best  condi- 
tions ("at  sites  which  are  considerably  more  quiet  than  the  average" 
when  noise  conditions  are  "favorable")  only  at  distances  to  about  1,000 
kilometers,  and  also  in  a  second  zone  between  2,000  and  3,500  kilometers, 
but  cannot  be  detected  in  a  "shadow"  zone  between  1,000  and  2,000 
kilometers.  Under  more  nearly  average  conditions  the  yields  required 
for  detection  at  the  stated  distances  are  substantially  larger.  While 
seismic  data  do  not  suffice  to  determine  that  an  explosion  has  occurred, 
about  90  percent  of  earthquakes  can  be  identified  as  such  if  there  is 
good  registration  at  five  or  more  stations  on  various  bearings  from  the 
epicenter.  The  remaining  10  percent  of  seismic  events  (estimated  by 
the  Western  delegation  to  total  about  450  per  year  in  continental  and 
coastal  areas  of  the  world  alone)  would  require  additional  data  (ob- 
tainable by  inspection)  for  identification  as  nuclear  or  natural  in  origin. 
The  location  of  the  epicenter  of  a  detected  event  can  be  determined 
to  an  area  of  approximately  100-200  square  kilometers. 

4.  Kadio  pulses  generated  by  a  nuclear  explosion  of  1  kiloton  equiv- 
alent carried  out  on  or  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  can  be  detected 
at  distances  exceeding  6,000  kilometers  providing  there  is  not  undue 
disturbance  from  thunderstorms  or  other  sources  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  detection  station.  At  distances  greater  than  1,000  kilometers 
the  signals  are  similar  to  those  emitted  by  lightning  flashes,  and  in 
some  cases  existing  techniques  will  not  allow  positive  discrimination 
between  signals  produced  by  lightning  and  those  caused  by  nuclear 
explosions. 

In  cases  where  a  nuclear  explosion  is  carried  out  under  conditions 
which  decrease  or  shield  the  emanation  of  radio  signals,  the  usefulness 
of  this  method  for  detection  is  severely  curtailed.  Theoretical  con- 
siderations suggest  that  radio  signals  can  be  used  to  detect  nuclear 
explosions  occurring  at  altitudes  as  great  as  1,000  kilometers. 

5.  The  radioactive  debris  produced  by  nuclear  explosions  can  be 
utilized  for  both  detection  and  identification  if  a  sample  containing 
about  10s  fissions  is  collected.  Samples  of  1010  fissions  will  enable  de- 
termination of  the  time  of  origin  of  the  debris  with  considerable 
accuracy. 

Samples  of  debris  which  reaches  the  earth  under  the  influence  of 
gravity  or  precipitation  can  be  reliably  collected  either  at  surface  air 
filtering  stations  employing  high  capacity  air  pumps,  or  in  rainwater 
after  a  period  of  5  to  20  days.  Specially  equipped  aircraft  flying 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  air  movement  can  obtain  satisfactory 
samples  in  a  period  of  2  to  5  days,  permitting  a  close  estimate  of  their 
point  of  origin  by  means  of  meteorological  backtracking. 
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In  some  cases,  where  other  methods  of  detection  fail  to  identify  an 
event  and  where  ground  station  collection  is  neither  sufficient  nor 
early  enough,  special  aircraft  flights  in  the  general  vicinity  of  the 
site  (either  over  land  or  water)  of  a  suspicious  event  should  be  used 
to  attempt  collection  of  a  sample  of  radioactive  debris. 

6.  In  high  altitude  explosions,  explosions  carried  out  at  greater 
than  30  kilometers  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  seismic  and 
radioactive  debris  methods  of  detection  will  not  be  applicable.  Such 
tests  can  be  detected  by  the  radio  signal  method  and  possibly  by  the 
acoustic  method.  Both  acoustic  and  radio  signal  methods  tested  dur- 
ing the  Conference  show  great  promise  of  detecting  tests  at  high  alti- 
tude in  the  megaton  range  but  considerably  less  capability  for  yields 
of  about  2  kilotons.  In  addition,  although  experimental  data  was  not 
presented,  the  Conference  believes  that  on  the  basis  of  theoretical  con- 
siderations detection  of  such  events  could  be  accomplished  by  means 
of  artificial  earth  satellites  equipped  to  record  the  gamma  and  neutron 
radiation  produced,  by  means  of  radio  techniques  for  the  detection  of 
ionospheric  anomalies  produced,  and  by  the  detection  of  light  and 
luminescence  resulting  from  an  explosion.  In  view  of  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  precise  nature  of  these  phenomena  and  of  the  cosmic 
background,  the  Conference  did  not  recommend  the  inclusion  of  these 
techniques  in  a  control  system,  pending  further  study  of  their 
capabilities. 

The  Conference  drafted  a  conclusions  paper  on  the  technical  ap- 
paratus applicable  to  each  method  of  detection  with  which  a  control 
station  would  be  equipped.  These  conclusions  recommended,  in  each 
instance,  not  only  the  types  and  characteristics  of  required  apparatus 
but  the  most  efficacious  utilization  and  location  of  this  equipment. 

B.  System  of  Control 

At  its  22d  session  the  Conference  moved  into  the  final  substantive 
phase  of  its  work — the  task  of  outlining  the  technical  requirements  of 
a  network  of  control  posts  and  the  technical  features  of  an  organiza- 
tional structure  which  would  weld  that  network  into  a  control  system 
capable  of  successfully  monitoring  an  agreement  to  suspend  nuclear 
testing.  After  a  brief  review  of  the  basic  technical  factors  agreed 
upon  during  the  discussions  of  each  of  the  individual  methods,  both 
sides  presented  outlines  of  a  control  system  based  on  the  agreed  con- 
clusions described  above. 

The  Conference  had  earlier  decided  to  think  in  terms  of  control 
posts  equipped  with  all  the  agreed-upon  methods  for  detection.  The 
major  characteristics  of  a  network  of  control  posts,  such  as  siting  and 
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spacing,  therefore  came  to  depend  upon  the  characteristics  of  the 
seismic  method,  which  has  the  most  rigorous  technical  requirements ; 
i.e.,  the  desired  capability  to  differentiate  between  seismic  indications 
caused  by  earthquakes  and  those  caused  by  underground  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. It  had  been  earlier  agreed  that  for  an  event  of  given 
magnitude,  good  recordings  by  five  or  more  seismographs  fairly  uni- 
formly dispersed  around  the  epicenter  of  the  event  should  allow  re- 
liable identification  of  the  event  as  an  earthquake  by  means  of  seismic 
signals  in  90  percent  of  cases.  Both  this  percentage  and  the  size  of 
the  smallest  detectable  explosion  depend  to  a  very  great  extent  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  sites  chosen  and  on  the  distances  between  sta- 
tions. Since  this  method  is  incapable  of  actually  identifying  nuclear 
explosions  as  such,  the  remaining  percentage  of  seismicly  detected 
events  would  need  to  be  identified  by  other  means. 

The  Western  delegation,  after  a  rigorous  statistical  analysis  of  data 
from  past  Western  experience  with  the  characteristics  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions, using  the  parameters  set  forth  in  the  agreed  conclusions  on 
each  method  of  detection,  found  that  a  control  network  capable  of 
detecting  and  identifying  as  of  natural  origin  90  percent  of  all  seismic 
events  of  1  kiloton  (TXT  equivalent  energy)  in  continental  and 
coastal  areas  of  the  world  would  require  about  600  detection  stations 
distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  spite  of  the  apparent 
impracticality  of  such  a  large  number  of  control  posts,  the  "Western 
delegation  presented  its  analysis  to  the  Conference  along  with  ex- 
planations of  the  methodology  utilized. 

The  Soviet  side  likewise  presented  an  outline  control  system  de- 
signed to  monitor  nuclear  explosions  down  to  1  kiloton  energy 
equivalent,  positing  the  use  of  110  control  posts  distributed  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  but  assuming  extensive  reliance  on  data  from  exist- 
ing seismic  stations  for  identification  of  seismic  events. 

The  Conference  then  reexamined  the  basic  requirements  of  a  net- 
work of  control  posts  in  an  attempt  to  reach  agreement  on  a  work- 
able control  system.  It  was  found  that  by  adopting  5  kilotons  as  the 
minimum  detectable  yield  for  an  underground  nuclear  explosion  or 
natural  event  giving  equivalent  signals,  and  by  adopting  90  percent 
as  the  percentage  of  natural  seismic  events  of  5  kilotons  or  larger 
which  could  be  correctly  identified,  the  required  number  of  control 
posts  was  reduced  from  600  to  160-170  land-based  control  posts  aug- 
mented by  about  10  shipboard  control  stations. 

With  spacing  between  control  posts  set  at  about  1,700  kilometers  in 
continental  aseismic  areas  and  at  about  1,000  kilometers  in  siesmic 
areas,  the  worldwide  distribution  of  such  a  network  would  be  ap- 
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proximately :  North  America — 24,  Europe — 6,  Asia — 37,  Australia — 
7,  South  America — 16,  Africa — 16,  Antarctica — 4,  and  60  posts  on  is- 
lands. These  regular  posts  would  be  augmented  by  flights  of  air- 
sampling  aircraft  along  the  peripheries  of  the  oceans  and,  in  special 
cases,  by  special  flights  to  investigate  suspicious  events. 

The  Conference  agreed  to  recommend  such  a  control  system  for 
consideration  by  governments  and  stated  that  it  would  have:  (a) 
good  probability  of  detecting  and  identifying  nuclear  explosions  of 
yields  down  to  about  1  kilo  ton  taking  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  up  to  10  kilometers  altitude,  and  good  probability  of  de- 
tecting, but  not  always  of  identifying,  explosions  taking  place  at  al- 
titudes from  10  to  50  kilometers;  (b)  good  probability  of  detecting 
nuclear  explosions  of  1  kiloton  yield  set  off  in  the  open  ocean;  (c) 
good  probability  of  recording  seismic  signals  from  deep  underground 
nuclear  explosions  in  continents  of  1  kiloton  yield  and  above.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  problem  of  identifying  earthquakes  giving  simi- 
lar signals,  identification  of  underground  nuclear  explosions  would 
require  on-site  inspection  in  all  but  a  small  percentage  of  cases. 
(Since  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  5,000  earthquakes  per  year  in 
this  category,  detection  of  seismic  waves  alone  has  little  practical  sig- 
nificance without  a  vast  effort  to  inspect  each  epicentral  area.)  (d) 
good  probability  of  identifying  90  percent  of  continental  earthquakes 
of  5  kiloton  equivalent  energy  or  larger  and  a  small  percentage  of  con- 
tinental earthquakes  equivalent  to  1  kiloton.  (e)  no  capability  to 
identify  about  20-100  natural  events  per  year  of  energy  equivalent  to 
5  kilotons  or  larger.  In  all  such  cases  suspected  of  being  nuclear  ex- 
plosions, inspection  would  be  required. 

The  Conference  concluded  that  the  control  system  should  be  under 
the  direction  of  an  international  control  organ  which  would  insure 
the  coordination  of  the  activities  of  the  system  and  provide  for:  (a) 
the  development,  testing,  and  acceptance  of  the  measuring  apparatus 
and  equipment,  and  stating  the  criteria  for  the  siting  of  the  control 
posts  ;  (b)  the  carrying  out  of  continuous  and  effective  observations  ; 
(c)  reliable  communications  and  transportation  for  the  system;  (d) 
timely  analysis  and  processing  of  data  from  observations  of  the  con- 
trol posts;  (e)  timely  inspection  of  the  sites  of  suspicious  events;  (f) 
staffing  of  the  system  with  qualified  personnel;  and  (g)  supporting 
a  scientific  research  program  aimed  at  raising  the  scientific  standards 
of  the  system. 

The  Conference  completed  its  work  on  August  21  by  agreeing  upon 
a  final  report  containing  the  above-mentioned  conclusions.  This  re- 
port was  circulated  by  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  on  August  28, 1958. 
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Conference  on  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests 

On  August  22,  the  day  following  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  Experts,  President  Eisenhower  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement  welcoming  the  report  of  the  experts  and  setting 
forth  U.S.  aspirations  for  the  negotiating  of  an  agreement  on  the 
suspension  of  nuclear  weapons  tests : 

The  United  S rates  welcomes  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  Geneva  meet- 
ing of  experts  who  have  been  considering  whether  and  how  nuclear  weapons 
tests  could  be  detected.  Their  conclusions  indicate  that,  if  there  were  an  agree- 
ment to  eliminate  such  tests,  its  effective  supervision  and  enforcement  would  be 
technically  possible. 

This  is  a  most  important  conclusion,  the  more  so  because  it  is  concurred  in 
by  the  experts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Progress  in  the  field  of  disarmament 
agreements  depends  upon  the  ability  to  establish  effective  international  con- 
trols and  the  willingness  of  the  countries  concerned  to  accept  those  controls. 
The  fact  therefore  of  an  agreement  on  technical  possibilities  of  inspection  and 
control  opens  up  a  prospect  of  progress  in  the  vitally  important  field  of 
disarmament. 

The  United  States,  taking  account  of  the  Geneva  conclusions,  is  prepared  to 
proceed  promptly  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  other  nations  which  have 
tested  nuclear  weapons  for  the  suspension  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  and  the 
actual  establishment  of  an  international  control  system  on  the  basis  of  the 
experts'  report. 

If  this  is  accepted  in  principle  by  the  other  nations  which  have  tested  nuclear 
weapons,  then  in  order  to  facilitate  the  detailed  negotiations  the  United  States 
is  prepared,  unless  testing  is  resumed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  tc  withhold  further 
testing  on  its  part  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  for  a  period  of  one  year 
from  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations. 

As  part  of  the  agreement  to  be  negotiated,  and  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity,  the 
United  States  would  be  further  prepared  to  suspend  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  a  year-by-year  basis  subject  to  a  determination  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year  :  (A)  the  agreed  inspection  system  is  installed  and  working  effectively  ; 
and  (B)  satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  in  reaching  agreement  on  and 
implementing  major  and  substantial  arms  control  measures  such  as  the  United 
States  has  long  sought.  The  agreement  should  also  deal  with  the  problem  of 
detonations  for  peaceful  purposes,  as  distinct  from  weapons  tests. 

Our  negotiators  will  be  instructed  and  ready  by  October  31  this  year  to  open 
negotiations  with  other  similarly  instructed  negotiators. 

As  the  United  States  has  frequently  made  clear,  the  suspension  of  testing  of 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  is  not,  in  itself,  a  measure  of  disarmament  or  a 
limitation  of  armament.  An  agreement  in  this  respect  is  significant  if  it  leads 
to  other  and  more  substantial  agreements  relating  to  limitation  and  reduction 
of  fissionable  material  for  weapons  and  to  other  essential  phases  of  disarmament. 
It  is  in  this  hope  that  the  United  States  makes  this  proposal. 

This  statement  was  transmitted  to  the  Soviet  Union  under  cover 
of  a  note  from  the  United  States  which  proposed  that  representatives 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  United  States  meet  in 
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New  York  on  October  31  to  negotiate  an  agreement  based  upon  the 
principles  outlined  in  the  President's  statement.  The  note  also  sug- 
gested that  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  and  Security  Council  be  kept 
informed  of  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  through  the  Secretary- 
General. 

The  Soviet  Union  on  August  30  accepted  October  31  as  a  commence- 
ment date  for  negotiations  but  proposed  that  the  conference  meet  at 
Geneva^  Switzerland,  rather  than  in  New  York  City.  In  accepting 
the  United  States  proposal,  the  Soviet  Union  emphasized  that  they 
envisioned  such  a  conference  as  meeting  "with  the  aim  of  concluding 
agreement  on  cessation  forever  of  tests  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons  by  states  with  establishment  of  appropriate  control  for 
fulfillment  of  such  agreement."  In  subsequent  exchanges  the  Soviet 
Union  proposed  that  the  states  participating  at  the  conference  be 
represented  by  their  foreign  ministers  but  finally  agreed  with  the  U.S. 
position  that,  whereas  the  participation  of  foreign  ministers  might 
be  necessary  or  desirable  at  a  later  stage  in  the  negotiations,  the  con- 
ference should  commence  at  the  diplomatic  level  in  view  of  the  com- 
plicated and  technical  character  of  the  negotiations  that  would  be 
required. 

In  accordance  with  President  Eisenhower's  August  22  statement 
and  a  similar  announcement  by  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  suspended  nuclear  testing  on  October 
31,  the  suspension  to  last  for  a  period  of  1  year  provided  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  did  not  test.  Three  Soviet  tests  were  detected,  however, 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Conference  on  October  31.  A  state- 
ment issued  by  the  White  House  on  November  7  deplored  this  action 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  noted  that  the  United  States  considered 
itself  thereby  relieved  of  its  self-imposed  obligation  not  to  test.  The 
statement  went  on  to  say,  however,  that  the  United  States  would 
continue  to  refrain  for  the  time  being  from  nuclear  tests  and  noted 
that  the  United  Kingdom  would  do  likewise.  It  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  itself  refrain  from  further  testing  while  the 
negotiations  were  in  progress  but  stated  that  should  the  U.S.S.R.  fail 
to  do  so  the  United  States  would  be  obliged  to  reconsider  its  position. 

COURSE  OF  NEGOTIATIONS 

The  Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests 
convened  at  U.N.  European  headquarters  at  the  Palais  des  Nations 
in  Geneva  on  October  31.  The  United  States  was  represented  by  a 
delegation  headed  by  Ambassador  James  J.  Wadsworth,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative on  Disarmament  and  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations.   The  head  of  the  U.K.  delegation  was  the  Rt.  Hon. 
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David  Ormsby-Gore,  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  while 
Ambassador  Semion  Tsarapkin  represented  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
was  agreed  that  during  the  course  of  the  negotiation  the  proceedings 
of  the  Conference  would  be  considered  private, 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Conference  the  Soviet  delegation  tabled 
a  draft  treaty  which  provided  for  an  obligation  by  the  three  negotiat- 
ing states  to  cease  forever  all  tests  of  nuclear  weapons  and  to  accept 
a  system  of  verification  based  on  the  report  of  the  Conference  of 
Experts.  This  draft  treaty,  however,  contained  no  provisions  for  the 
establishment  of  control  machinery  under  international  auspices. 

During  the  first  month  of  negotiations  the  Conference  was  mainly 
occupied  with  a  discussion  of  agenda.  The  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  supported  an  agenda  which  called  for  discussion 
of  control  measures  as  the  first  item  with  actual  drafting  of  agreement 
on  the  suspension  of  tests  as  the  second  item,  maintaining  that  any 
agreement  on  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear  tests  must  also  contain 
the  details  of  an  international  system  of  control  and  an  obligation 
to  establish  such  a  system.  The  Soviet  Union  on  the  other  hand 
maintained  that  before  controls  were  discussed  the  Conference  must 
reach  agreement  on  a  permanent  cessation  of  tests. 

The  Soviet  delegation  took  the  position  that  the  important  task 
before  the  Conference  was  to  agree  to  stop  tests  and  that  the  details 
of  international  control  over  an  agreement  to  this  effect  could  be 
adequately  agreed  upon  in  a  subsequent  meeting  of  parties  and  in- 
cluded in  a  "protocol"  which  could  be  later  attached  to  the  treaty 
to  discontinue  tests.  The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
maintained  that  any  agreement  reached  on  a  measure  as  far-reaching 
and  vital  to  the  security  of  the  parties  concerned  must  contain  not 
only  the  obligations  to  discontinue  nuclear  testing  and  to  refrain 
from  taking  part  or  assisting  other  nations  with  such  tests  but  also 
firm  and  detailed  provisions  for  the  establishment  and  successful  op- 
eration of  an  international  control  organization. 

As  the  Conference  moved  into  its  second  month,  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation agreed  to  enter  into  discussion  of  a  treaty  along  the  lines 
proposed  by  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Prior  to 
its  recess  on  December  19  the  Conference  agreed  on  four  articles  of 
a  draft  agreement.  The  first  of  these  contained  the  obligation  to 
discontinue  nuclear  weapons  tests  and  included  an  obligation  that 
the  signatory  parties  not  encourage  or  abet  any  other  country  to 
undertake  a  testing  program.  The  second  article  contained  a  com- 
mitment to  establish  an  international  control  organization  to  oversee 
the  fulfillment  of  these  obligations.  The  third  article  provided  that 
this  organization  should  consist  of  a  control  commission,  an  admin- 
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istrator,  a  technical  control  system,  and  a  conference  of  parties  to 
the  treaty.  The  fourth  article  defined  the  membership  of  the  govern- 
ing control  commission  to  include  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  permanent  members  with  four 
additional  members  to  be  elected  for  2-year  terms  by  the  conference  of 
parties  to  the  treaty. 

The  Conference  recessed  on  December  19,  1958,  for  the  Christmas 
holidays  with  the  understanding  that  deliberation  would  be  resumed 
in  Geneva  on  January  5, 1959. 


On  April  18,  1958,  the  U.S.S.R.  requested  an  urgent  meeting  of  the 
Security  Council  to  consider  the  question  of  "urgent  measures  to  put 
an  end  to  flights  by  United  States  military  aircraft  armed  with 
atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs  in  the  direction  of  the  frontiers  of  the 
Soviet  Union."  The  accompanying  Soviet  letter  contended  that  this 
situation  involved  a  "threat  to  the  cause  of  peace"  which  the  Council 
should  take  the  necessary  steps  to  eliminate.  On  the  same  day  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  Andrei  Gromyko,  issued  a  statement  in 
Moscow  giving  alleged  details  of  "provocative"  American  flights  to- 
ward the  Soviet  frontiers. 

The  Security  Council  met  on  April  21.  The  Soviet  representative 
submitted  a  draft  resolution,  which  after  preambular  references  to 
the  Soviet  complaint  and  to  the  potentially  grave  consequences  of 
such  flights,  would  have  called  upon  the  United  States  "to  refrain 
from  sending  its  military  aircraft  carrying  atomic  and  hydrogen 
bombs  toward  the  frontiers  of  other  States  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing a  threat  to  their  security  or  staging  military  demonstrations." 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Lodge,  immediately  denied 
the  Soviet  charges.  He  declared  that  "nothing  that  the  United  States 
has  done  can  be  regarded  by  men  who  are  honest  with  themselves  and 
with  others  as  anything  except  the  inescapable  requirements  of  legiti- 
mate self-defense."  Such  measures  were  undertaken,  he  said,  only  in 
the  face  of  continued  Soviet  resistance  to  countless  efforts  to  negotiate 
and  settle  mutual  differences,  and  the  United  States  was  continuing 
to  seek  (currently  in  diplomatic  exchanges  at  the  highest  level,  taking 
account  of  Soviet  proposals  for  a  meeting  of  Heads  of  Government) 
possibilities  of  agreement  by  which  the  goal  of  peace  could  be  at- 
tained. Mr.  Lodge  emphasized  that  the  primary  concern  of  the  United 
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Stares  was  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  surprise  attack.  Until 
all  fears  of  surprise  attack  are  banished  by  effective  international  ar- 
rangements, he  added,  we  were  compelled  to  take  all  steps  necessary 
for  seK-protection.  Describing  the  method  of  operation  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command,  he  explained  that  it  did  not  function  in  a  pro- 
vocative way  and  could  not  possibly  be  the  accidental  cause  of  war. 
At  the  same  time,  after  reiterating  that  the  United  States  had  no 
aggressive  intentions  against  any  country.  Aniotsst  lor  Lc  ::ge  refer  re  i 
to  the  constant  desire  of  the  American  people  to  find  a  safe  way  to  be 
rid  of  elaborate  and  burdensome  defense  preparations  and  recalled 
President  Eisenhower's  "open  skies"  proposal  made  at  Geneva  in 
1955.  a  proposal  which  had  been  followed  by  a  series  of  suggestions 
offering  a  wide  range  of  choices  on  how  and  where  to  begin. 

Ambassador  Lodge  stressed  the  Arctic  zone  proposals  in  partic- 
ular, which  were  directly  relevant  to  the  Soviet  charge.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  altered  its  negative  attitude  toward  disarmament  and  would 
carry  on  true  diplomatic  discussions  in  the  serious  vein  required,  the 
outlook  would  be  different.  Unfortunately  this  Soviet  move.  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  pointed  out,  continued  the  Soviet  policy  of  constantly 
singling  out  the  United  States  for  vilification.  Some  day,  he  con- 
cluded, the  Soviet  Union  would  give  up  its  dream  of  world  revolu- 
tion and  recognize  that  it  is  in  its  own  interest  to  try  to  help  solve 
the  world's  problems.  Meantime  the  United  States  would  never  stop 
trying  to  bring  about  peaceful  and  significant  negotiations- 
Other  members  of  the  Security  Council,  mduding  the  representa- 
tives of  Canada,  China,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan.  Iraq. 
Colombia,  and  Panama,  supported  the  American  position  All  like- 
wise announced  their  intention  to  vote  against  the  Soviet  proposal. 

After  his  efforts  to  obtain  an  adjournment  failed,  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative sought  to  support  his  resolution  by  citing  various  press 
reports  regarding  the  activities  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command.  He 
contended  that  as  a  result  of  ^urresponsible  and  provocative  actions 
by  the  military  command  of  the  US.,  an  atomic  war  can  break  out 
instantaneously  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night.53  At  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks,  and  after  a  brief  comment  by  the  Council  President, 
the  Soviet  representative  withdrew  his  resolution  ~as  a  protest"  to 
what  he  termed  the  unprecedented  and  unheard  of  procedure  of  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council  (during  April  the  US.  Representa- 
tive )  in  avoiding  free  discussion  and  insisting  upon  the  inacMnery 
of  voting. 

On  April  26  the  United  States  requested  a  farther  Council  meeting 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  surprise  attack.  At  the  same  time,  in  a 
letter  to  Soviet  Premier  Klrrus:r:hev.  President  Eisenhower  urged 
Soviet  stipe  irt  for  ticket  in  the  Security  Council  It  iking  toward  the 
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establishment  of  an  international  inspection  system  for  an  Arctic  area. 

When  the  Council  met  on  April  29,  Ambassador  Lodge  began  the 
debate  by  referring  to  the  previous  discussion  which  he  said  had 
demonstrated  the  groundlessness  of  the  Soviet  charges.  He  went  on 
to  explain  that  the  draft  resolution  submitted  by  the  United  States 
was  meant  to  provide  a  means  to  guard  against  the  dangers  of  surprise 
attack.  This  resolution  recommended  establishment  of  an  Arctic  zone 
of  inspection  and  called  upon  Canada,  France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  any 
other  state  with  territory  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  which  they  desired 
to  have  included,  to  participate  in  immediate  discussions  with  a  view 
to  agreeing  on  the  technical  arrangements  required. 

Ambassador  Lodge  pointed  out  the  selection  of  the  Arctic  area 
came  from  the  Soviet  Union's  own  complaint  that  a  threat  existed  in 
that  area.  As  a  practical  matter  the  Arctic  was  the  area  over  which 
the  bulk  of  any  attack  might  pass.  The  actual  technical  arrangements 
for  an  international  inspection  system  would  have  to  be  worked  out 
in  discussions  among  the  participating  states.  If  such  a  beginning 
could  be  made,  it  would  help  rebuild  that  mutual  confidence  so  essen- 
tial to  progress  toward  peace. 

The  Council  meeting  took  place  almost  simultaneously  with  new 
discussions  concerning  a  possible  summit  meeting.  The  Swedish  rep- 
resentative took  account  of  this  fact  by  submitting  an  amendment 
to  the  draft  resolution  of  the  United  States,  according  to  which  the 
Council  would  express  its  view  that  discussions  on  an  Arctic  inspec- 
tion zone  might  serve  as  a  useful  basis  for  the  deliberations  on  the 
disarmament  problem  at  "the  summit  conference"  on  the  convening 
of  which  talks  were  in  progress. 

The  Soviet  representative  termed  the  new  American  initiative  a 
diversionary  maneuver  and  argued  that  its  purpose  was  to  obtain 
intelligence  data  concerning  Soviet  territory  in  the  area.  He  urged 
the  Security  Council  to  pronounce  itself  in  favor  of  an  early  summit 
conference  to  resolve  all  outstanding  issues.  Finally,  he  submitted  a 
new  draft  resolution,  the  operative  provisions  of  which  would  call 
upon  the  United  States  to  refrain  from  sending  military  aircraft 
carrying  nuclear  weapons  toward  other  states  and  which  would  note 
with  satisfaction  the  fact  that  preliminary  talks  were  underway 
between  the  interested  states  with  a  view  to  convening  a  summit 
conference  to  discuss  a  number  of  urgent  problems,  including  surprise 
attack. 

In  the  ensuing  discussion  all  other  members  of  the  Council  endorsed 
the  proposal  made  by  the  United  States  as  a  constructive  means  of 
moving  toward  the  development  of  measures  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
surprise  attack.    In  a  unique  and  significant  intervention,  U.N. 
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Secretary- General  Hammarskjold,  after  referring  regretfully  to  the 
long  stalemate  in  the  field  of  disarmament,  indicated  his  hope  that 
some  such  first  step  such  as  that  which  the  Council  was  considering 
"could  make  a  dent  in  the  disarmament  problem."  Although  he 
carefully  refrained  from  endorsing  either  of  the  pending  proposals, 
he  concluded  by  expressing  his  hope  that  each  of  the  Council  members 
would  wish  "to  try  out  the  line  of  trust"  as  a  way  out  of  the  present 
dilemma,  "a  hope  which  was  shared  by  peoples  everywhere." 

The  Council  resumed  its  consideration  of  the  pending  item  on  May  2 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Canadian  representative.  At  the  out- 
set Ambassador  Lodge  accepted  the  Swedish  amendment,  asking, 
however,  for  a  drafting  revision  to  refer  to  "a  summit  conference" 
rather  than  "the  summit  conference,"  to  which  the  Swedish  repre- 
sentative immediately  agreed. 

The  Soviet  representative  made  clear  that  both  the  U.S.  proposal 
and  the  Swedish  amendment  were  unacceptable.  He  also  sharply 
criticized  the  Secretary-General  for  his  statement.  He  again  urged 
an  end  to  flights  by  the  Strategic  Air  Command  toward  the  Soviet 
frontiers. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  U.S.  proposal  was  put  to  vote.  Only 
the  U.S.S.R.  voted  against  it,  and  since  its  negative  vote  constituted 
a  veto,  its  84th,  the  resolution  was  not  adopted.  The  chairman  then 
put  the  Soviet  proposal  to  a  vote.  Only  the  U.S.S.R.  voted  for  it, 
Sweden  abstained,  and  all  other  Council  members  voted  negatively. 

Conference  of  Experts 

As  a  result  of  the  exchange  of  correspondence  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  arrangements  were 
made  for  experts  from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  France,  and  Italy  to  meet  with  experts  from  the  U.S.S.R., 
Rumania,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Albania  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, beginning  November  10, 1958,  for  a  period  of  4  to  5  weeks.  The 
title  of  the  Conference  eventually  agreed  upon  was  "Conference  of 
Experts  for  the  Study  of  Possible  Measures  Which  Might  Be  Helpful 
in  Preventing  Surprise  Attack  and  for  the  Preparation  of  a  Report 
Thereon  to  Governments."  The  Conference  actually  lasted  6  weeks, 
from  November  10  to  December  18.  For  each  of  the  Western  coun- 
tries there  were  three  experts.  The  principal  United  States  expert  and 
spokesman  for  the  Western  experts  was  William  C.  Foster.  He  was 
supported  by  Dr.  George  B.  Kistiakowsky  of  the  President's  Scientific 
Advisory  Committee  and  Gen.  O.  P.  Weyland,  USAF,  Commander 
of  the  Tactical  Air  Command. 
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The  immediate  origin  of  the  Conference  was  President  Eisenhower's 
letter  to  Khrushchev  of  April  28,  1958,  in  which  he  reaffirmed  our 
desire  for  joint  technical  study  and  suggested  specifically  that  studies 
be  undertaken  concerning  the  detection  of  nuclear  testing  and  the 
problem  of  surprise  attack.  Mr.  Khrushchev,  in  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  following  July  2,  wrote  that  a  joint  study  of  the  latter 
problem  would  in  the  opinion  of  the  U.S.S.K.  be  useful,  and  a 
conference  was  arranged  in  ensuing  correspondence. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  previous  conference  of  experts  on  the  detection 
of  nuclear  tests,  this  Conference  also  opened  without  a  precise  agree- 
ment on  its  scope.  The  position  of  the  U.S.  Government  was  "that 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  meeting  should  be  to  examine  the  methods 
and  objects  of  control  and  to  assess  the  results  that  might  be  obtained 
from  the  adoption  of  those  methods  in  lessening  the  danger  of  sur- 
prise military  attack  .  .  .  the  discussions  should  take  place  without 
prejudice  to  the  respective  positions  of  the  two  governments  as  to  the 
delimitation  of  areas  within  which  measures  might  be  established,  or  as 
to  the  timing  or  interdependence  of  various  aspects  of  disarmament." 

The  Soviet  Union,  however,  maintained  that  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference should  be  "directed  to  working  out  practical  recommendations 
on  measures  for  the  prevention  of  surprise  attack  in  conjunction  with 
definite  steps  in  the  field  of  disarmament." 

THE  APPROACH  OF  THE  WESTERN  EXPERTS 

The  Western  experts'  concept  of  the  problem  of  surprise  attack  is 
suggested  by  the  following  statement  made  at  the  Conference : 

The  progress  of  weapons  technology  has  caused  a  steadily  growing  capability 
for  damage  by  offensive  weapons  systems  and  in  a  steadily  decreasing  time 
required  to  inflict  this  damage.  Consequently,  the  large  military  powers  now 
maintain  standing  military  forces  capable  of  major  strikes  as  the  initial  act 
of  open  hostilities.  The  destructive  effects  of  such  initial  strikes  is  increasing 
to  the  point  where  they  are  ceasing  to  be  the  "opening  of  hostilities"  and  tend 
to  become  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war,  as  well  as  the  means  for  a  near  total 
destruction  of  the  material  civilization  of  a  nation.  The  general  awareness  of 
this  trend  has  tended  to  increase  political  tensions  and  to  heighten  the  state 
of  military  readiness. 

It  was  in  the  hope  of  at  least  beginning  a  discussion  of  this  broad 
problem,  with  due  attention  to  the  new  problems  of  security  presented 
by  long-range  missiles  and  aircraft,  that  the  United  States  assembled 
almost  50  experts  at  Geneva.  We  were  also  prepared,  once  appropri- 
ate recognition  of  the  total  problem  had  been  reached,  to  proceed  to 
a  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  local  and  partial  measures  against 
surprise  attack.    Our  aim  was  to  approach  the  problem  of  surprise 
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attack  by  considering  arrangements  for  observation  and  inspection 
to  forewarn  against  surprise  attack.  Beyond  this,  however,  we  sug- 
gested that  under  the  third  phase  of  our  work  plan  we  would  have 
been  prepared  to  consider  and  make  allowances  for  changes  which 
might  take  place,  by  unilateral  action  or  mutual  agreement,  in  the 
actual  strength  and  condition  of  the  weapons  system  under  inspection. 
For  long-range  aircraft  we  suggested  that  the  changes  in  question 
might  concern  force  levels,  the  pattern  of  aircraft,  operation,  and 
aircraft  types  and  other  equipment. 

The  five-point  plan  of  work  which  we  proposed  (published  by  the 
United  Nations  in  the  report  of  the  Conference  as  Annex  3)  was  aimed 
at  avoiding  political  issues  and  insuring  an  orderly  and  logical  pro- 
gression from  the  relevant  data  to  sound  technical  conclusions.  In  the 
course  of  the  Conference  we  submitted  a  series  of  papers  (all  annexed 
to  the  report  of  the  Conference)  explaining  and  illustrating  the  kind 
of  discussion  we  wished  jointly  to  undertake  within  our  five-point  out- 
line and  indicating  the  area  of  evidence  which  would  be  relevant  to 
such  discussion.  YVe  tabled  an  analytical  listing  of  the  significant  in- 
struments of  surprise  attack  together  with  relevant  technical  data  on 
each.  In  addition  we  presented  a  survey  of  techniques  for  the  observa- 
tion and  inspection  of  the  instruments  of  surprise  attack.  The  West- 
ern experts  also  described  illustrative  systems  of  observation  and  in- 
spection for  certain  mstraments  of  surprise  attack  and  in  addition 
presented  a  technical  analysis  of  the  value  of  working  systems  and  of 
factors  to  be  considered  in  planning  an  integrated  system.  In  view  of 
the  rejection  of  our  plan  of  work  by  the  Soviet  experts  and  their  re- 
fusal to  put  forward  any  technical  data  or  propositions,  we  did  not 
reach  the  point  of  developing  these  explanatory  documents  into  fin- 
ished technical  submissions  for  the  Conference.  \Ve  were  forced  to  be 
content  to  block  out  in  general  terms  the  technical  questions  which  we 
believed  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  factual  and  scientific  manner. 

THE  APPROACH  OF  THE  SOVIET  AND  EASTERN 
EUROPEAN  EXPERTS 

The  Soviet  representatives  found  in  our  approach  three  principal 
obstacles.  In  the  first  place,  the  Soviet  experts  and  their  colleagues, 
who  were  supported  exclusively  by  political  and  military  advisers, 
maintained  that  technical  discussion  of  the  kind  conducted  in  July  and 
August  on  the  detection  of  nuclear  tests  was  not  applicable  to  sur- 
prise attack.  They  insisted  that  the  problem  of  surprise  attack  was 
primarily  one  of  the  military  policies  of  specific  governments  and  that 
our  concern  to  establish  the  relevance  of  certain  data  on  weapons  and 
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detection  devices  was  designed  to  evade  what  they  called  "political 
realities."  They  maintained  that  the  discussion  should  concern  pre- 
conceived proposals  affecting  a  specific  range  of  countries  and  should 
above  all  concern  the  denuclearization  of  Germany. 

Secondly,  they  insisted  that  discussion  of  the  problem  of  surprise 
attack  should  not  be  limited  to  observation  and  inspection  but  should 
from  the  outset  clearly  embrace  measures  for  arms  limitation  in  the 
field  of  European  security.  They  maintained  that  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  Western  experts  was  to  create  a  warning  system,  which  they  pro- 
nounced worthless  without  any  technical  explanation  for  their  con- 
clusion and  which  system  they  maintained  would  only  serve  to  gather 
military  intelligence. 

Thirdly,  the  Soviet  representatives  refused  categorically  to  meet 
our  desire  to  begin  a  discussion  of  the  revolutionary  implications  for 
international  security  of  long-range  missiles  as  well  as  aircraft.  They 
would  not  clearly  acknowledge  the  relevance  of  missiles  to  the  prob- 
lem of  surprise  attack  and  stated  that  they  would  only  discuss  missiles 
when  agreement  had  been  reached  on  the  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  on  simultaneous  discussion  of  this  subject. 

The  clearest  indication  of  Soviet  expectations  from  the  Conference 
came  on  November  28  when  Mr.  Kuznetsov,  the  principal  Soviet 
representative,  introduced  a  "Declaration  of  the  Soviet  Government 
on  Measures  for  the  Prevention  of  a  Surprise  Attack."  On  the  same 
day,  there  was  submitted  for  the  study  of  the  Conference  a  "Proposal 
of  the  Delegations  of  Albania,  Poland,  Rumania,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
Czechoslovakia  on  the  Installation  of  Surface  Control  Posts,  on  Aerial 
Inspection  and  on  the  Simultaneous  Realization  of  Certain  Measures 
in  the  Field  of  Disarmament  in  order  to  Lessen  the  Danger  of  a  Sur- 
prise Attack."  Briefly,  the  proposal  called  for  aerial  and  ground  in- 
spection in  a  zone  in  Europe  800  kilometers  to  the  east  and  west  of 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  armed  forces  of  NATO  and  War- 
saw Pact  and  also  in  the  territory  of  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran. 
Ground  control  posts  would  also  be  established  in  the  territories  of  all 
states  members  of  NATO,  the  Baghdad  Pact,  and  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
including  the  Western  border  regions  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  eastern 
seaboard  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  "foreign  armed 
forces  stationed  in  that  part  of  the  territory  of  European  states  which 
is  included  in  the  control  zone"  would  be  reduced  by  not  less  than  one- 
third,  and  states  possessing  nuclear  weapons  and  rockets  would  agree 
not  to  keep  such  weapons  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  or  in 
Eastern  Germany.  The  declaration  of  the  Soviet  Government  also 
proposed  an  aerial  photography  zone  in  eastern  Siberia,  the  western 
half  of  the  United  States,  and  all  of  Japan  and  Okinawa. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

The  position  of  the  other  side  led  the  U.S.  experts  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  could  not  have  moved  on  to  a  useful  discussion  without  wid- 
ening of  the  scope  of  the  Conference  well  beyond  the  area  they  were 
authorized  and  prepared  to  treat.  On  the  other  hand  they  could  have 
accomplished  nothing  by  continuing  to  sit  under  their  original  in- 
structions. Accordingly,  the  wisest  course  seemed  to  be  to  adjourn 
sine  die  and  seek  to  negotiate  some  more  acceptable  formula  for  future 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  surprise  attack. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Conference  was  adjourned  without 
agreement  on  a  range  of  technical  conclusions,  the  Conference  was 
potentially  valuable.  The  Western  experts  were  able  to  get  on  record 
a  variety  of  documents  which  will  help  to  elicit  realistic  discussion 
of  surprise  attack  in  the  future.  We  also  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
Soviets  to  present  for  the  first  time  an  outline  of  the  specific  type  of 
air  and  ground  inspection  they  envisage,  the  shortcomings  of  which 
will  be  easily  recognized  by  most  of  the  world.  Also  important  is 
the  fact  that  our  understanding  of  the  problem — the  understanding 
of  the  U.S.  experts  and  the  experts  associated  with  us — advanced  con- 
siderably in  the  preparation  of  these  papers. 


DISARMAMENT 

The  13th  General  Assembly  consideration  of  the  question  of  dis- 
armament began  on  an  optimistic  note,  even  though  the  U.N.  Dis- 
armament Commission  had  not  met  in  1958.  There  had  been,  how- 
ever, the  Conference  of  Experts  To  Study  the  Possibility  of  Detecting 
Violations  of  a  Possible  Agreement  on  the  Suspension  of  Nuclear 
Tests.  This  had  paved  the  way  for  a  tripartite  Conference  on  the 
Discontinuance  of  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests  which  commenced  in 
Geneva  on  October  31,  1958.  By  the  time  discussion  on  disarmament 
had  begun  in  the  General  Assembly,  agreement  had  also  been  reached 
on  convening  in  Geneva  on  November  10,  1958,  a  conference  of  experts 
for  the  study  of  possible  measures  which  might  be  helpful  in  pre- 
venting surprise  attack.  These  developments  seemed  to  point  toward 
progress  on  the  disarmament  problem.    (See  pp.  4  to  21.) 

Moreover,  on  August  22  President  Eisenhower  made  a  significant 
announcement  about  future  nuclear  weapons  tests  by  the  United 
States.  After  noting  that  the  Geneva  Experts  Conference  on  detection 
of  nuclear  tests  had  concluded  that  "if  there  were  an  agreement  to 
eliminate  such  tests,  its  effective  supervision  and  enforcement  would  be 
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technically  possible,"  the  President  stated :  "The  United  States,  taking 
account  of  the  Geneva  conclusions,  is  prepared  to  proceed  promptly 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  other  nations  which  have  tested  nuclear 
weapons  for  the  suspension  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  and  the  actual 
establishment  of  an  international  control  system  on  the  basis  of  the 
experts'  report."  The  United  States,  he  continued,  was  prepared  to 
suspend  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  for  1  year  from  the  beginning 
of  the  negotiations  provided  the  U.S.S.R.  also  agreed  not  to  test  dur- 
ing this  period.  The  United  States  would  continue  this  test  suspen- 
sion indefinitely  provided  that  an  inspection  system  was  installed  and 
operating  satisfactorily  and  that  progress  was  being  made  on  measures 
of  real  disarmament.   (See  p.  11  for  full  text.) 

On  the  initiative  of  the  Secretary-General,  the  question  of  dis- 
armament was  placed  on  the  provisional  agenda  of  the  13th  session. 
In  addition,  on  September  15,  1958,  the  U.S.S.R.  proposed  as  an 
important  and  urgent  matter  an  item  entitled  "The  Discontinuance 
of  Atomic  and  Hydrogen  Weapons  Tests."  Three  days  later,  on 
September  18,  1958,  the  Soviet  Union  submitted  a  second  item  en- 
titled "The  Reduction  of  the  Military  Budgets  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  by  10-15 
percent,  and  the  use  of  part  of  the  savings  so  effected  for  assistance 
to  the  underdeveloped  countries."  The  Soviet  explanatory  memo- 
randum accompanying  the  item  on  the  discontinuance  of  tests  urged 
separate  action  to  bring  an  end  to  testing,  emphasizing  the  danger  of 
atomic  radiation.  The  Soviet  item  on  reduction  of  military  budgets 
was  presented  as  "an  important  practical  step  toward  halting  the 
arms  race"  which  would  also  make  it  possible  "to  channel  the  savings 
so  effected  into  developing  the  peaceful  sectors  of  the  economy."  An 
accompanying  draft  resolution  recommended  that  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  "should  assume  an 
undertaking  to  reduce  their  military  budgets  by  not  less  than  10-15 
percent,"  and  called  upon  these  states  to  "allocate  for  assistance  to 
the  underdeveloped  countries"  a  certain  part  of  such  savings  for  "the 
most  urgent  projects  for  the  economic  and  industrial  development  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries." 

Finally,  the  U.S.S.R.  submitted  a  detailed  memorandum  on  "partial 
disarmament  measures."  It  urged  the  following  Assembly  action: 
(1)  the  reduction  of  armed  forces,  conventional  armaments,  and 
military  budgets;  (2)  the  prohibition  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weap- 
ons; and  discontinuance  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  tests;  (3) 
the  banning  of  the  use  of  outer  space  for  military  purposes;  (4) 
international  control  and  measures  for  prevention  of  a  surprise 
attack;  (5)  the  reduction  of  foreign  troops  stationed  in  Germany 
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and  in  other  European  states;  (6)  prohibition  of  war  propaganda; 
and  (7)  the  enlargement  of  the  Disarmament  Commission  to  include 
all  UJNT.  members. 

In  a  memorandum  issued  on  September  30,  the  Secretary-General 
noted  that,  although  the  disarmament  machinery  of  the  United  Na- 
tions had  become  inoperative  during  the  past  year,  the  disarmament 
picture  was  not  altogether  discouraging  in  light  of  other  actions  out- 
side the  framework  of  the  United  Xations.  The  technical  approach 
initially  developed  at  the  Geneva  Experts  Conference,  he  observed, 
seemed  to  "provide  possibilities  for  further  progress  in  disarmament." 
In  particular  this  might  lead  to  "a  steady  and  progressive  exchange 
of  information  concerning  military  technologies  and  armaments,''  and 
thus  to  openness  of  information  in  this  field  which  could  help  re- 
duce tension  and  promote  progress  in  disarmament.  He  suggested 
that  the  Assembly  might  wish  to  "define  its  attitude  toward  the 
forthcoming  Geneva  talks,''  and  particularly  to  encourage  and  assist 
them,  while  at  the  same  time  not  losing  sight  of  its  "primary  ob- 
jective" in  this  field,  the  "attainment  of  balanced  worldwide 
disarmament.*' 

The  extent  of  interest  in  the  test  cessation  issue  became  clear  even 
before  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  began  consideration  of 
disarmament.  On  October  5  India  submitted  a  draft  resolution  call- 
ing for  immediate  suspension  of  weapons  tests  pending  agreement  at 
the  Geneva  Conference,  making  clear  that  even  if  agreement  were 
not  reached  the  suspension  would  continue  indefinitely.  A  Soviet 
resolution  submitted  the  same  day  called  for  an  immediate  halt  of  all 
tests  and  recommended  the  early  conclusion  of  an  agreement  for 
this  purpose,  to  which  all  states  should  be  called  upon  to  accede. 

The  strong  interest  in  the  test  issue  was  immediately  reflected 
when  Committee  I  began  consideration  of  disarmament  on  October 
10,  1958.  The  Soviet  Union  urged  that  the  question  of  testing  should 
be  taken  up  first  and  completed  before  any  other  aspects  of  the  dis- 
armament questions  were  considered.  The  U.S.  Eepresentative, 
Ambassador  Lodge,  proposed  on  the  contrary  that  the  most  orderly 
procedure  would  be  for  the  Committee  to  agree  to  discuss  concur- 
rently the  three  disarmament  items,  the  two  Soviet  proposals  and  the 
general  item  submitted  by  the  U.N.  Secretary-General.  He  empha- 
sized their  interrelationship  and  pointed  out  members  could  discuss 
any  or  all  of  them  as  they  saw  fit.  After  a  lengthy  procedural  dis- 
cussion, the  Committee  accepted  the  American  proposal  with  only 
the  Soviet  bloc  opposing  it. 

Ambassador  Lodge,  in  presenting  the  U.S.  position  on  October  10, 
reviewed  previous  U.N.  efforts  to  make  meaningful  progress  in  the 
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field  of  disarmament.  He  recalled.  President  Eisenhower's  offer  to 
suspend  nuclear  weapons  tests.  He  characterized  the  problem  of 
disarmament  as  "so  important  for  humanity  that  we  must  not  be 
discouraged."  "The  present  situation,"  he  said,  "wherein  states  have 
a  capability  for  mutual  destruction,  is  fraught  with  danger  for  all 
the  world.  We  must  not  allow  this  dangerous  state  of  affairs  to  go 
on.  Unilateral  or  unbalanced  disarmament,  or  disarmament  based 
on  good  faith  alone,  would  but  add  to  the  danger  of  war.  .  .  .  There 
exists  today  some  real  momentum  toward  progress  in  the  disarma- 
ment effort,  with  all  that  this  implies  for  humanity.  We  ask  the 
Assembly  to  help  us  maintain  that  momentum.  Thus  we  can  hope 
to  move  toward  the  day  when  the  nations  can  lay  down  their  burden 
of  armaments  and  their  still  heavier  burden  of  fear." 

Early  in  the  Committee's  discussion  it  became  clear  that  a  definite 
division  existed  between  those  members  who  believed  that  the  General 
Assembly  should  limit  itself  to  action  encouraging  the  forthcoming 
Geneva  discussions  and  those  who  believed  that  a  substantive  recom- 
mendation by  the  General  Assembly  on  the  testing  issue  would  con- 
tribute most  to  what  they  regarded  as  the  paramount  objective, 
permanent  cessation  of  tests.  Although  the  United  States  took  the 
former  position,  it  willingly  entered  into  detailed  discussions  with  the 
proponents  of  the  other  approach  in  order  to  see  whether  some  com- 
mon ground  might  be  developed  that  would  lead  to  unanimous  As- 
sembly action. 

After  extensive  consultations  the  United  States,  together  with  16 
other  countries — Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Denmark,  Ecuador,  Iran,  Italy,  Laos,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Norway,  Pakistan,  Thailand,  and  the  United  Kingdom — introduced 
a  resolution  on  October  13,  1958.  It  urged  the  parties  to  the  Geneva 
talks  to  "make  every  effort  to  reach  early  agreement  on  the  suspension 
of  nuclear  tests  under  effective  international  control"  and  "not  to 
undertake  further  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  while  these  negotiations 
are  in  progress";  called  attention  to  the  importance  and  urgency  of 
reaching  "the  widest  possible  measure  of  agreement"  against  the 
possibility  of  surprise  attack ;  expressed  determination  that  initiatives 
should  continue  for  a  "balanced  and  effectively  controlled  worldwide 
system  of  disarmament" ;  reaffirmed  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  field  of  disarmament;  and,  in  a  provision  added  sub- 
sequently, invited  the  states  concerned  to  increase,  out  of  any  dis- 
armament savings,  their  investment  in  economic  development,  espe- 
cially in  the  less  developed  countries. 

Following  several  days  of  debate,  India  and  11  other  countries — 
Pakistan,   Burma,    Cambodia,   Ceylon,   Ghana,   Indonesia,  Iraq, 
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Morocco,  Nepal,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  Yemen — submitted 
on  October  15  a  revision  of  the  original  Indian  resolution.  This  re- 
vision incorporated  various  technical  changes  in  language  which  the 
sponsors  of  the  resolution  hoped  might  make  it  acceptable  both  to  the 
sponsors  of  the  17-power  (U.S.)  resolution  and  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
Ethiopia  and  Yugoslavia  subsequently  also  became  cosponsors. 
Despite  certain  drafting  improvements  this  14-power  resolution  still 
involved  the  concept  of  a  permanent  test  ban  not  contingent  on  an 
effective  control  system. 

On  October  17,  1958,  Ireland  introduced  a  resolution  which,  after 
a  preambular  reference  to  the  potential  clanger  of  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  states  possessing  nuclear  weapons  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  to  the  attainment  of  a  general  disarmament 
agreement,  provided  for  establishment  of  an  ad  hoc  committee  "to 
study  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  future  dissemination  of  nuclear 
weapons"  and  to  recommend  to  the  next  Assembly  session  appropriate 
measures  for  averting  these  dangers.  Ireland  also  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  17-power  resolution  which  called  upon  the  parties 
involved  in  the  Geneva  nuclear  weapons  tests  negotiations  not  to  sup- 
ply other  states  with  nuclear  weapons  while  these  negotiations  were 
in  progress,  or  during  the  period  of  any  suspension  of  tests  that 
might  result  from  the  negotiations.  It  also  urged  all  states  which 
were  not  producing  nuclear  weapons  to  refrain  from  undertaking 
their  manufacture  during  this  same  period. 

Another  aspect  of  the  disarmament  question  which  attracted  atten- 
tion during  the  Committee's  debate  involved  the  strong  interest  of 
a  number  of  members  in  providing  suitable  means  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations  to  assure  that  the  Organization  could 
pursue  a  positive  role  in  the  development  of  comprehensive  disarma- 
ment. This  interest  had  been  naturally  heightened  by  the  failure  of 
the  enlarged  25-member  Disarmament  Commission  to  meet  between 
Assembly  sessions.  (It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1957  the  U.S.S.R. 
announced  it  would  not  participate  in  the  Commission,  alleging  that 
it  was  not  truly  representative.)  On  October  20  Mexico  introduced 
a  resolution  which  invited  the  representatives  of  France,  the  U.S.S.R., 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  disarmament  debate,  to  meet  informally  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Committee  I  chairman,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Secretary-General,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  most  ap- 
propriate procedures  for  the  resumption  of  negotiations  on  disarma- 
ment within  the  U.N.  framework.  The  resolution  requested  the 
chairman  to  report  the  results  of  such  conversations  to  Committee  I. 
A  later  revision  made  plain  the  projected  discussions  were  to  focus 
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on  the  Disarmament  Commission,  presumably  in  the  hope  that  the 
four  powers  would  succeed  in  reaching  agreement  on  a  Disarmament 
Commission  that  could  resume  its  intended  role.  After  it  became 
clear  no  prospect  existed  for  such  agreement,  Mexico  did  not  press 
the  proposal. 

India  and  Yugoslavia  met  the  question  of  future  U.N.  machinery 
directly.  On  October  22  they  jointly  submitted  a  resolution  which 
proposed  that  the  Disarmament  Commission  would  be  composed  of 
all  U.N.  members.  The  resolution  further  requested  the  Commission 
to  make  every  effort  to  reach  agreement  or  agreements  in  the  field  of 
disarmament  beginning  with  those  aspects  of  the  problem  which 
seemed  to  offer  the  best  immediate  possibilities.  (This  provision  was 
later  dropped.)  Finally,  it  provided  for  transmittal  to  the  Com- 
mission of  all  records  of  the  13th  session  relating  to  disarmament 
and  requested  the  Commission  to  convene  as  appropriate,  and  to 
submit  to  the  Assembly,  at  a  special  session  if  necessary,  construc- 
tive proposals  and  recommendations  in  the  field  of  disarmament. 
In  its  final  revision  the  resolution  stated  explicitly  that  the  Disarma- 
ment Commission  would,  for  1959  and  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  be  com- 
posed of  all  U.N.  members. 

During  the  27- day  debate  on  disarmament  it  became  clear  that  most 
members  considered  that  the  forthcoming  Geneva  discussions  prom- 
ised progress  in  breaking  the  long  disarmament  deadlock,  and  except 
for  the  issue  of  testing  no  real  sentiment  developed  for  substantive 
U.N.  action. 

During  the  debate  intensive  efforts,  led  particularly  by  India  and 
Yugoslavia,  continued  outside  the  Committee  to  develop  a  resolution 
concerning  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  acceptable 
to  all  members.  However,  on  October  31  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative, emphasizing  that  the  sponsors  of  the  17-power  resolution 
had  done  everything  possible  to  make  a  compromise  successful,  ex- 
plained that  unfortunately,  at  the  last  minute,  because  of  the  Soviet 
refusal  to  agree  on  anything  other  than  "a  mere  paper  prohibition 
of  tests,"  all  these  efforts  had  failed.  In  these  circumstances  he  moved 
priority  for  the  17-power  resolution. 

The  Indian  representative  insisted  that  the  possibility  remained 
for  an  acceptable  compromise  and  urged  a  recess  to  permit  further 
negotiations.  He  alleged  that  real  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
informal  discussions  despite  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  in- 
sisted upon  identical  statements  of  interpretation  from  the  states 
concerned  which  would  have  involved  an  undertaking  to  discontinue 
tests  for  all  time.  The  Committee,  however,  decided  to  proceed  to 
a  vote  on  the  pending  proposals. 
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When  it  became  clear  that  the  Indian- Yugoslav  compromise  effort 
was  at  an  end,  Austria,  Japan,  and  Sweden  submitted  a  resolution 
(1)  expressing  the  hope  that  the  forthcoming  conference  on  nuclear 
tests  would  succeed  and  that  it  would  lead  to  an  acceptable  agree- 
ment and  (2)  requesting  the  parties  concerned  to  report  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  the  results  of  their  negotiations.  The  J apanese  repre- 
sentative, speaking  on  behalf  of  the  cosponsors,  explained  their  hope 
that  the  unanimous  adoption  of  this  resolution  would  create  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  the  success  of  the  Geneva  discussions  and 
would  help  the  Committee  conclude  its  discussions  of  this  contentious 
issue.  He  appealed  to  other  delegates  not  to  press  their  resolutions 
to  a  vote.  Although  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  representatives  were  prepared 
to  acquiesce  in  this  procedure  provided  the  sponsors  of  other  resolu- 
tions did  likewise,  the  Indian  representative,  on  behalf  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  14-power  resolution,  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  General 
Assembly  should  express  its  opinion  on  the  substance  of  the  testing 
issue. 

When  at  last  the  Committee  voted  on  the  various  pending  resolu- 
tions, it  agreed  by  a  vote  of  45  to  25,  with  11  abstentions,  to  give 
priority  to  the  17-power  draft  resolution.  This  resolution  was 
adopted  on  a  rollcall  vote,  49  to  9,  with  23  abstentions.  The  Com- 
mittee then  adopted  the  resolution  submitted  by  Austria,  Japan,  and 
Sweden  by  a  vote  of  52  to  9,  with  19  abstentions. 

The  Committee  then  turned  to  the  controversial  14-power  resolu- 
tion concerning  the  discontinuance  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons 
tests.  The  first  crucial  paragraph,  which  called  for  the  immediate 
discontinuance  of  testing  until  agreement  was  reached  on  technical 
agreements  and  controls  (which  meant  a  permanent  ban  without 
control)  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  36  to  26,  with  19  abstentions.  Its 
sponsors  withdrew  the  resolution,  this  key  vote  having  demonstrated 
that  the  resolution  did  not  command  the  required  two-thirds  ma- 
jority for  adoption.  In  light  of  this  vote  the  Soviet  Union  also 
withdrew  its  resolution  on  testing.  The  Committee  dealt  next  with 
the  Soviet  draft  resolution  concerning  reduction  of  military  budgets, 
which  was  rejected  by  the  Committee  by  a  vote  of  39  to  10,  with  32 
abstentions.  The  consensus  was  that  the  resolution  represented  a 
propaganda  move  since  the  measures  called  for  unverifiable  reductions. 

Only  one  section  of  the  Irish  proposal  concerning  the  dissemination 
of  nuclear  weapons  was  voted  on  by  the  Committee.  This  section 
stated  that  "wider  dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons  could  jeopardize 
progress  toward"  general  disarmament  and  might  make  the  attain- 
ment of  this  objective  more  difficult.  However,  after  the  Committee 
supported  this  section  by  a  vote  of  37  to  0,  with  44  abstentions,  in- 
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eluding  the  United  States,  the  Irish  representative  withdrew  his 
resolution  after  expressing  his  gratification  that  no  negative  votes 
had  been  cast  against  this  section.  He  believed  that  an  artificial 
division  might  be  created  by  forcing  a  vote  on  the  remainder  of  the 
resolution  which  referred  to  what  he  characterized  as  "a  mere  ques- 
tion of  machinery,"  namely,  how  this  issue  should  be  considered 
further.  He  also  assumed  that  the  anticipated  new  Disarmament 
Commission  would  probably  study  the  question  of  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Finally,  the  Indian- Yugoslav  resolution  concerning  the  Geneva 
technical  discussions  on  surprise  attack  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  73 
to  0,  with  7  abstentions.  This  resolution,  introduced  on  October  23, 
simply  took  cognizance  of  the  scheduled  technical  meeting  on  sur- 
prise attack  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  widest  possible  measure 
of  agreement  would  be  achieved.  Its  submission  was  part  of  the  In- 
dian effort  to  find  a  basis  for  unanimous  committee  action  that  would 
take  the  place  of  the  17-power  resolution.  On  November  3  the  Com- 
mittee took  up  the  remaining  problem  of  future  U.N.  disarmament 
machinery.  Under  consideration  was  the  Indian- Yugoslav  resolution 
calling  for  enlargement  of  the  Disarmament  Commission  to  include 
all  members,  together  with  a  series  of  French  amendments,  the  main 
purpose  of  which  was  to  describe  the  problem  of  disarmament  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  plain  that  a  comprehensive  disarmament  plan  was 
envisaged. 

At  the  outset  the  U.S.  representative  submitted,  jointly  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  an  amendment  providing  for  the  Disarmament 
Commission  to  be  governed  by  Rule  162  of  the  Assembly's  Rules  of 
Procedure  and  for  the  convening  of  its  first  meeting  by  the  Secretary- 
General  after  consultation  with  the  members.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  was  to  enable  the  new  Disarmament  Commission  to  adopt 
its  own  rules  of  procedure  since  the  rules  of  the  old  commission  would 
not  be  equally  applicable  to  the  enlarged  body.  Full  agreement  was 
eventually  reached  on  a  revised  version  of  the  U.S. -U.K.  amendment, 
making  plain  that  when  the  Disarmament  Commission  met  it  would 
decide  upon  its  own  rules  of  procedure  and  would  be  convened  only 
after  full  consultation  with  its  members. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  78  to  0,  with 
2  abstentions.  Cuba  and  France  were  the  two  states  which  abstained, 
the  latter  because  of  its  unsuccessful  efforts,  both  in  connection  with 
the  17-power  resolution  and  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  enlarged 
Disarmament  Commission,  to  introduce  language  referring  specifically 
to  balanced  disarmament. 
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Plenary  consideration  of  the  Committee  resolutions  on  the  question 
of  disarmament  took  place  November  4.  All  four  resolutions  sub- 
mitted for  plenary  approval  were  adopted.  The  17-power  resolution 
was  approved  by  a  vote  of  49  to  9,  with  23  abstentions.  The  Soviet 
bloc  alone  voted  negatively.  The  Japanese- Austrian- Swedish  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  55  to  9,  with  12  abstentions.  Again 
only  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  opposed  it.  The  Indian- 
Yugoslav  resolution  on  surprise  attack  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  75 
to  0,  with  2  abstentions,  and  the  resolution  enlarging  the  Disarma- 
ment Commission  to  include  all  82  members  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  for 
1959  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  75  to  0,  with  2  abstentions.  The  United 
States  supported  all  four  resolutions. 

During  the  plenary  debate  the  14-power  resolution  was  reintroduced 
by  India  on  the  grounds  that  no  other  resolution  before  the  Assembly 
took  "a  positive  stand"  on  the  testing  issue.  Members  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  fully  supported  this  resolution.  In  opposing  it,  Ambassador 
Lodge  said  that  the  "idea  that  there  can  be  an  indefinite  suspension 
of  tests  even  if  controls  are  not  agreed  upon  is  to  us  both  totally 
impractical  and  highly  dangerous.  It  would  delude  the  world.  It 
provides  the  shadow  and  not  the  substance."  He  urged  the  General 
Assembly  to  defeat  the  14-power  resolution  and  record  its  support 
for  the  vital  principle  of  controls  as  contained  in  the  17-power  reso- 
lution. The  14-power  resolution  was  also  opposed  in  plenary  debate 
by  other  delegations  who  pointed  out  that  abandonment  of  a  control 
system  for  detecting  violations  of  a  nuclear  weapons  test  suspension 
agreement  would  be  contrary  to  the  principles  which  should  govern 
any  meaningful  disarmament  measure.  The  resolution  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  41  to  27  (Soviet  bloc  plus  Afghanistan,  Burma,  Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon,  Ethiopia,  Finland,  Ghana,  India,  Indonesia,  Iraq, 
Libya,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sudan,  UAR,  Yemen,  and 
Yugoslavia) ,  with  13  (Austria,  Iceland,  Iran,  Ireland,  Japan,  Jordan, 
Lebanon,  Liberia,  Malaya,  Mexico,  New  Zealand,  Sweden,  and  Tu- 
nisia) abstentions. 


OUTER  SPACE 

In  1957,  on  U.S.  initiative,  the  General  Assembly  first  dealt  with 
the  new  problem  of  outer  space  within  the  context  of  the  disarmament 
question.  In  a  resolution  of  November  14,  1957,  the  12th  General 
Assembly  endorsed  the  proposal  of  the  United  States  for  technical 
studies  of  an  inspection  system  to  insure  that  outer  space  would  be 
used  only  for  peaceful  purposes.    In  1958  the  Assembly  turned  its 
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attention  to  the  problem  of  maximizing  the  beneficial  results  from 
the  scientific  exploration  in  this  new  field  for  peaceful  purposes. 

On  September  2  the  United  States  submitted  as  an  "important  and 
urgent"  matter  for  the  agenda  of  the  13th  General  Assembly  an  item 
entitled  "Program  for  International  Cooperation  in  the  Field  of  Outer 
Space."  The  accompanying  explanatory  memorandum  noted  the  past 
failures  to  obtain  Soviet  agreement  to  any  safeguarded  disarmament 
steps  and  the  growing  programs  of  outer  space  research  in  many 
countries  and  the  legitimate  desire  of  all  scientists  to  share  in  this 
great  adventure,  and  concluded  that  while  efforts  should  be  continued 
to  reach  agreement  to  assure  the  use  of  outer  space  solely  for  peaceful 
purposes,  parallel  efforts  could  be  made  to  assist  progress  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  through  international  cooperation. 

In  his  opening  speech  in  the  general  debate  on  September  18, 
Secretary  Dulles  suggested  that  the  United  Nations  prepare  for  a 
fruitful  program  of  international  cooperation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of 
outer  space  through  the  establishment  of  a  representative  committee 
to  make  the  necessary  preparatory  studies  and  recommendations  and 
to  report  to  the  14th  General  Assembly. 

In  March  1958  the  U.S.S.E.  had  requested  that  the  13th  General 
Assembly  include  in  its  agenda  an  item  entitled  "The  Banning  of 
the  Use  of  Cosmic  Space  for  Military  Purposes,  the  Elimination  of 
Foreign  Military  Bases  on  the  Territories  of  Other  Countries,  and 
International  Cooperation  in  the  Study  of  Cosmic  Space."  At  this 
time  the  Soviet  Union  indicated  that  it  considered  agreement  on  the 
disarmament  aspects  of  outer  space  a  precondition  for  any  U.N.  pro- 
gram for  international  cooperation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space. 
It  proposed  that  there  be  an  international  agreement  simultaneously 
calling  for  a  ban  on  the  use  of  outer  space  for  military  purposes  and 
an  undertaking  by  states  to  launch  rockets  into  outer  space  only 
under  an  agreed  international  program;  the  elimination  of  foreign 
military  bases;  and  the  establishment  of  a  U.N.  agency  for  inter- 
national cooperation  in  outer  space  research  to  work  out  an  inter- 
national research  program. 

Following  the  decision  of  the  General  Committee  on  September 
17  that  both  the  United  States  and  Soviet  items  be  considered  under 
the  general  heading  "Question  of  the  Peaceful  Use  of  Outer  Space," 
the  item  was  discussed  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security) 
beginning  on  November  12. 

Committee  Consideration 

The  Committee's  initial  consideration  of  the  problem  dealt  with 
the  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  against  the  system  of  military  bases 
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established  by  the  United  States  and  other  members  of  the  free 
world,  and  the  Soviet  contention  that  agreement  on  beginning  pro- 
grams for  international  cooperation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space  required  a  concomitant  ban  on  the  use  of  outer  space  for  mili- 
tary purposes  and  the  elimination  of  all  foreign  bases.  The  Soviet 
Union  introduced  a  draft  resolution  reflecting  this  position  which 
received  support  only  from  other  Soviet-bloc  members. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Lodge,  refuted  the  Soviet 
charges.  He  emphasized  that  our  foreign  bases  were  purely  de- 
fensive, were  designed  to  meet  the  threat  of  Soviet  aggression,  and 
had  been  established  by  mutual  agreement  freely  given  and  founded 
on  a  sense  of  mutual  interest.  He  agreed  that  the  disarmament 
aspects  of  outer  space  were  both  important  and  urgent.  This  was 
why  the  United  States  had  taken  the  initiative  in  1957  to  bring  about 
early  talks  directed  toward  designing  an  inspection  system  under 
which  outer  space  would  be  used  solely  for  peaceful  purposes.  This 
remained  our  objective,  but  such  an  agreement  must  be  the  conclusive 
step  in  a  sober,  realistic  process  of  negotiation  based  on  a  mutual 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  of  the  specific  steps 
required  for  its  solution,  including  a  control  system.  In  reaffirming 
the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into  discussions  on  this 
problem,  Ambassador  Lodge  declared  that  all  that  was  needed  to 
begin  was  a  green  light  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  November  13  Ambassador  Lodge  introduced  a  draft  resolution 
cosponsored  by  the  United  States  and  19  other  members  (Australia, 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Guatemala,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Japan,  Nepal,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Sweden,  Turkey, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  United  Kingdom,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela).  The  resolution  provided  for  establishment  of  an  ad  hoc 
committee  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  which  would  study 
(a)  the  activities  and  resources  of  the  United  Nations,  the  specialized 
agencies,  and  other  international  bodies  in  this  field;  (b)  the  scope 
of  international  cooperative  programs  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space  which  could  appropriately  be  undertaken  under  U.N.  auspices 
for  the  benefit  of  all;  (c)  the  future  U.N.  organizational  arrange- 
ments to  facilitate  international  cooperation  in  this  field;  (d)  the 
nature  of  legal  problems  which  may  arise  in  the  carrying  out  of  pro- 
grams to  explore  outer  space.  On  the  basis  of  these  studies  the  com- 
mittee would  make  recommendations  to  the  14th  General  Assembly. 
In  this  way  the  General  Assembly  would  have  the  fullest  possible 
information  on  the  many  problems  involved  before  reaching  its  con- 
clusions regarding  those  fields  of  international  cooperation  in  which 
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the  United  Nations  might  act  and  the  means  whereby  it  could  most 
effectively  work. 

Ambassador  Lodge  stressed  that  there  must  be  preparation  for 
practicable  and  significant  international  cooperation  in  developing 
the  peaceful  uses  of  this  new  realm.  He  pointed  out  that  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  obtaining  agreement  on  the  disarmament  as- 
pects of  outer  space  should  not  delay  taking  immediate  steps  to  deal 
with  the  second  task.  Indeed,  success  in  the  latter  might  help  solve 
some  of  the  disarmament  difficulties,  reduce  tensions,  and  help  unify 
mankind.  He  outlined  some  of  the  benefits  that  could  arise  from  this 
new  field,  including  the  increase  in  fundamental  scientific  knowledge 
in  many  fields  as  well  as  improved  weather  forecasting,  communica- 
tions, etc.  The  United  States,  he  added,  favored  international  coop- 
eration through  all  appropriate  means,  including  the  United  Nations, 
the  International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions,  and  appropriate  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  arrangements.  Since  developments  in  outer 
space  affected  all  of  us,  he  stressed  that  the  United  Nations  was  an 
appropriate  organization  to  make  a  survey  of  what  could  be  done  in 
this  important  but  still  largely  unknown  field. 

Turning  to  the  committee's  composition,  Ambassador  Lodge  sug- 
gested that  it  should  reflect  two  criteria :  ( 1 )  capability  or  an  active 
interest  in  the  field  and  (2)  the  composition  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly itself,  a  view  which  received  general  support  from  the  non- Soviet 
members  of  the  committee. 

In  a  unique  demonstration  of  the  unity  with  which  the  American 
people  viewed  the  question  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space,  the 
majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  of 
Texas,  addressed  Committee  I  on  November  17  at  the  request  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Senator  Johnson  de- 
clared that  the  American  people  were  determined  that  national  rival- 
ries and  differences  should  not  be  extended  into  this  new  field  and 
that  there  must  be  "full  and  complete  and  immediate  cooperation  to 
make  the  exploration  of  outer  space  a  joint  adventure."  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  had  requested  the  President  to  bring  to 
the  United  Nations  the  question  of  international  cooperation  in  dedi- 
cating outer  space  only  to  peaceful  purposes.  Senator  Johnson  urged 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  to  fulfill  the  opportunity  before  it  by 
adopting  the  20-power  resolution  so  that  the  necessary  first  steps 
could  be  taken. 

After  this  clear  reaffirmation  of  the  U.S.  position,  the  widespread 
support  which  it  received  and  the  lack  of  support  for  the  Soviet  pro- 
posal, the  U.S.S.R.  introduced  a  new  draft  resolution  which  abandoned 
all  reference  to  disarmament  and  called  for  the  establishment  within 
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the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  of  a  permanent  international 
committee  for  cooperation  in  the  study  of  outer  space  for  peaceful 
purposes.  This  resolution  envisaged  a  preparatory  group  of  11  mem- 
bers (the  U.S.S.E.,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
India,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Rumania,  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
Sweden,  and  Argentina)  which  was  to  draft  the  proposed  Committee's 
rules  and  program,  with  the  latter  to  include  continuation  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  of  the  research  being  carried  out  within  the  International 
Geophysical  Year;  the  organization  of  an  exchange  of  information; 
and  the  coordination  of,  and  provision  of  assistance  to,  national  re- 
search programs  in  the  field.  The  preparatory  group  would  report 
to  the  14th  General  Assembly  which  could  then  establish  permanent 
machinery. 

For  the  first  time  it  seemed  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  ready  to  seek 
international  cooperation  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space.  Wide- 
spread hope  was  expressed  that  negotiations  among  the  sponsors  of 
the  two  resolutions  before  the  Committee  might  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  unanimous  resolution.  Extensive  private  consultations  then 
took  place,  some  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
directly. 

On  November  24  Ambassador  Lodge  reported  on  the  results  of 
these  discussions.  He  explained  that  there  had  been  little  difficulty 
in  finding  a  generally  acceptable  text  involving  the  incorporation 
into  the  20-power  text  of  many  important  elements  of  the  revised 
Soviet  proposal.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  question  of  the  com- 
position of  the  ad  hoc  committee  had  proved  an  insurmountable 
obstacle. 

The  United  States,  Mr.  Lodge  reported,  had  maintained  that  mem- 
bership on  the  committee  should  be  based  upon  activities  and  interest 
in  outer  space  research  and  should  reflect  the  composition  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  itself.  Because  of  the  unique  capability  and  interest 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  he  had  proposed  that  the  Soviet  group  have  one 
seat  in  a  committee  of  9  or  two  seats  in  a  committee  of  13.  The  So- 
viet representative  had  insisted,  however,  that  there  were  only  "two 
sides"  in  this  matter  and  demanded  that  the  committee  should  be 
made  up  of  four  members  from  the  Soviet  group,  four  countries  the 
Soviet  Union  considered  Western,  and  three  neutral  countries.  More- 
over, the  Soviet  delegation  insisted  that  it  have  the  right  to  veto  the 
membership  of  any  country  on  the  committee  and  had  specifically 
objected  to  inclusion  of  certain  states. 

In  these  circumstances,  Ambassador  Lodge  told  the  Committee, 
the  cosponsors  of  the  20-power  resolution  had  met  and  decided  to 
enlarge  the  proposed  committee  to  include  many  of  the  countries 
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mentioned  by  the  Soviet  delegation  as  being  acceptable  to  it,  while 
adding  others  to  maintain  proper  geographical  representation.  He 
presented  a  revised  proposal  listing  18  members  for  the  proposed 
ad  hoc  committee:  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Czechoslovakia,  France,  India,  Iran,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Poland, 
Sweden,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States.  Although  this  membership  gave  the 
Soviet  group  three  seats,  the  Soviet  representative  continued  to  in- 
sist upon  a  reduced  membership,  including  four  members  of  the 
Soviet  group,  the  exclusion  of  Australia  and  Belgium,  and  the  right 
to  veto  the  membership  of  any  country. 

Although  the  Soviet  representative  subsequently  alleged  that  he 
had  been  willing  to  reopen  negotiations,  Ambassador  Lodge  revealed 
that  the  latter 's  position  had  remained  inflexible  and  unchanged.  In 
view  of  this  Soviet  position,  Ambassador  Lodge  argued  that  any 
attempt  to  compel  the  resumption  of  negotiations  would  only  increase 
the  difficulties  involved  and  opposed  a  proposal  introduced  by  Burma, 
India,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  for  such  negotiations.  This 
proposal  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  14  in  favor,  25  against  (U.S.), 
with  42  abstentions,  whereupon  the  revised  Soviet  proposal  was  with- 
drawn. The  Committee  then  adopted  the  revised  20-power  resolution 
by  a  vote  of  54  in  favor,  9  opposed  (Soviet  bloc) ,  with  18  abstentions. 

Plenary  Consideration 

When  this  matter  came  before  the  plenary  meeting  on  December 
13,  the  Soviet  representative  blamed  the  United  States  for  the  impasse 
and  reaffirmed  that  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia 
would  not  participate  in  the  work  of  the  ad  hoc  committee.  He  main- 
tained that  since  the  two  sides  must  cooperate  and  contribute  to  the 
committee's  work,  the  absence  of  the  Soviet  Union  meant  that  the 
committee  would 'be  unable  to  promote  international  cooperation  in 
this  field. 

Ambassador  Lodge  refuted  the  Soviet  charges,  reviewed  the  course 
of  the  negotiations,  and  pointed  out  that  negotiations  had  broken 
down  because  the  Soviet  delegation  believed  that  the  world  was  made 
up  of  two  opposing  camps  in  which  all  the  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  had  to  play^  follow  the  leader.  He  also  told  the 
Assembly  that  he  had  consulted  further  with  the  Soviet  Union  after  the 
Committee's  action,  in  the  light  of  the  remarks  of  the  Soviet  represent- 
ative during  discussion  of  the  Hungarian  item  to  the  effect  that  further 
discussions  would  be  useful.  Unhappily  this  had  not  proved  to  be 
the  case.   Ambassador  Lodge  declared  that  the  Soviet  idea  was  anti- 
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thetical  to  the  very  principles  and  nature  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  States  would  not  agree  to  divide  the  world  into  two  power 
blocs.    Each  member  state  had  the  right  to  its  own  judgment. 

Ambassador  Lodge  noted  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  make  a  great 
and  unique  contribution  to  the  important  work  of  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee and  said  the  United  States  sincerely  hoped  the  Soviet  Union 
would  change  its  mind  and  assist  the  committee  ;  at  the  same  time, 
he  stressed  that  the  committee's  proposed  membersliip  would  enable 
it  successfully  to  carry  out  its  mandate  regardless  of  Soviet  non- 
participation. 

The  Assembly  thereupon  adopted  the  revised  20-power  proposal  by 
a  vote  of  53  in  favor,  9  opposed  (Soviet  bloc),  with  19  abstentions 
(India,  Indonesia,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Libya,  Morocco,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Sweden,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Yugoslavia,  Afghanistan, 
Burma,  Cambodia.  Ceylon,  Ethiopia,  Finland,  Ghana,  Guinea). 


UNITED  NATIONS  PEACE  FORCE 

In  the  introduction  to  his  annual  report  on  the  work  of  the  United 
Xations  dated  August  22,  1957,  the  Secretary-General  noted  that, 
although  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force  (UXEF)  was  a  unique  body 
designed  to  meet  a  special  situation,  "the  value  of  such  a  force  in  situa- 
tions like  that  in  the  Middle  East  has  been  fully  demonstrated  and  that 
value  should  be  preserved  for  the  future."  He  added  that  a  careful 
study  of  the  UXEF  experience  would  be  helpful  "should  the  Organ- 
ization wish  to  build  an  agreed  standby  plan  for  a  United  Xations 
peace  force  that  could  be  activated  on  short  notice  in  future  emergencies 
to  serve  in  similar  ways.''  He  indicated  that  accordingly  such  a  study 
was  underway  in  the  Secretariat. 

The  United  States  welcomed  this  statement  by  the  Secretary-General 
in  view  of  the  success  of  UXEF  in  maintaining  relative  peace  and 
stability  and  in  view  of  the  need  to  strengthen  the  ability  of  the  United 
Xations  to  assist  in  pacific  settlement  of  serious  disputes. 

The  crisis  in  Lebanon  in  1958  emphasized  the  need  for  progress  on 
this  problem  even  before  the  Secretary-General  had  completed  his 
report.  In  his  address  of  August  13  to  the  3d  Emergency  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  President  Eisenhower  declared  that  when  members 
are  threatened  by  armed  pressure  and  infiltration  coming  across  their 
borders  "they  should  be  able  to  get  from  the  United  Xations  prompt 
and  effective  action  to  safeguard  their  independence."  He  therefore 
called  for  the  Assembly  to  "take  action  looking  toward  the  creation 
of  a  standby  United  Xations  Peace  Force." 
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On  September  18  Secretary  Dulles  suggested  to  the  13th  General 
Assembly  that  standby  arrangements  be  made  by  which  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  other  than  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council,  could  contribute  personnel  to  a  U.N.  group  for  observation 
and  patrol.  He  noted  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  maintain  a 
force-in-being  but  that  a  small  planning  staff  in  the  Secretariat  could 
develop  the  necessary  standby  plans  and  concrete  arrangements. 
"These  arrangements,"  he  said,  "should  make  it  possible  to  bring 
together  on  short  notice  a  United  Nations  group  to  meet  a  need  which 
has  become  evident  over  recent  years.  They  would  be  an  important 
bulwark  of  the  pacific  settlement  objectives  of  the  Charter." 

As  a  result  of  his  studies  the  Secretary-General  reported  on  October 
9  that  the  UNEF  experience  indicated  that  certain  basic  principles 
could  be  used  under  which  standby  arrangements  could  be  made  with 
interested  member  governments  to  provide  personnel  or  units  promptly 
and  efficiently  in  a  specific  case  in  which  the  General  Assembly  or 
Security  Council  had  decided  that  a  U.N.  force  or  similar  instrument 
could  assist  in  dealing  with  that  situation.  These  basic  principles  were 
designed  to  protect  the  sovereignty  and  interests  of  all  concerned, 
especially  those  members  contributing  to  such  a  force  and  the  host 
government  on  whose  territory  it  would  operate. 

Such  a  force  could  not  initiate  armed  action,  nor  could  it  be  used  to 
enforce  a  political  solution  of  pending  problems,  nor  become  involved 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  parties  involved.  The  composition  of  such 
a  force  should  be  balanced  but  should  not  include  personnel  from  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council.  Moreover,  any  units 
established  under  these  types  of  arrangements  could  not  be  stationed 
on  the  territory  of  a  member  state  without  its  consent,  nor  could  the 
Organization  use  the  personnel  of  a  member  without  its  consent. 

The  Secretary-General  concluded  that  the  Secretariat  should,  using 
these  principles  as  a  guide,  undertake  soundings  with  various  member 
governments  to  see  if  they  would  be  willing  to  indicate  what  men  and 
materiel  they  might  make  available  on  an  emergency  basis  in  answer  to 
a  specific  appeal  by  the  United  Nations.  While  no  special  administra- 
tive arrangements  within  the  Secretariat  were  necessary,  the  matter 
should  be  kept  under  constant  review  so  that  the  Secretariat  could  act 
expeditiously  if  a  decision  by  the  General  Assembly  or  Security 
Council  required  prompt  action.  The  arrangements  and  experience 
derived  from  the  UNEF  operation  would  of  course  be  drawn  upon  in 
such  a  situation. 

In  commenting  on  his  report  in  the  Special  Political  Committee 
on  November  5,  the  Secretary-General  stated  that  now  that  many  of 
the  problems  which  arose  in  a  UNEF-type  operation  had  been  solved, 
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and  the  solutions  reached  had  stood  the  test  of  experience,  "there  was 
neither  reason  nor  excuse  for  the  United  Xations  to  be  unprepared  to 
meet  any  new  emergency  requiring  similar  treatment." 

Since  similar  situations  might  arise  in  the  future,  he  hoped  that  his 
study  would  create  a  preparedness  for  such  action  as  might  later 
be  found  necessary  and  to  provide  information  that  would  clarify 
matters  and  reduce  uncertainty.  On  that  basis  he  hoped  that  the 
consideration  of  his  report  by  member  governments  might  contribute 
to  the  further  development  of  the  Organization.  However,  as  each 
concrete  situation  would  require  its  own  consideration,  there  was  no 
need  for  any  specific  action  by  the  General  Assembly  at  that  time.  In 
view  of  the  foregoing  it  was  not  considered  necessary  by  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Special  Political  Committee  to  take  any  sub- 
stantive action  in  the  form  of  a  resolution. 

In  view  of  the  conclusions  in  the  Secretary-General's  report  of  Oc- 
tober 9  and  his  statement  to  the  Special  Political  Committee,  it  is 
anticipated  that  he  will  undertake  consultations  with  various  member 
governments  to  see  if  they  would  be  willing  to  enter  into  standby 
arrangements  of  the  type  envisaged  in  the  Secretary-General's  report. 


PEACEFUL  USES  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Advison  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 
was  established  by  the  U.X.  General  Assembly  at  its  9th  session  in 
December  1954  to  assist  the  Secretary-General  in  the  preparations 
for  the  First  International  Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic 
Ener£v  to  be  held  at  Geneva  in  August  1955.  The  Committee  was 
continued  by  the  10th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  perform  the 
same  functions  in  connection  with  the  2d  International  Conference 
held  at  Geneva  in  September  1958.  The  seven  member  committee 
consists  of  representatives  from  Brazil,  Canada,  France,  India,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Dr.  Isador  I. 
Eabi  has  been  the  regular  U.S.  representative  on  this  Committee. 

The  Committee  held  three  series  of  meetings  in  1958,  the  first  two 
in  Geneva  and  the  third  in  Xew  York.  The  first  series  of  meetings 
which  took  place  May  7  and  8  considered  the  state  of  preparations  for 
the  Conference.  Dr.  Sigvard  Eklund  of  Sweden,  Secretary  General 
of  the  Conference,  participated  in  the  meetings,  and  TT.  Sterling 
Cole.  Director  General  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
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also  attended.  After  hearing  Dr.  Eklund's  report  on  plans  for  the 
Conference,  the  Committee  amended  rule  22  of  the  Conference  rules 
of  procedure  to  provide  that  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Eussian  ver- 
sions of  the  records  of  the  Conference  contain  only  a  selected  number 
of  conference  papers  instead  of  the  total  collection.  Because  of  the 
large  volume  of  papers  presented  to  the  Conference,  this  procedure 
permitted  the  saving  of  over  $1  million  in  printing  costs.  The  Com- 
mittee established  an  informal  working  group,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Dr.  W.  B.  Lewis  of  Canada,  to  review  in  detail  the  conference 
schedule. 

The  Committee  meeting  on  August  29,  1958,  held  just  prior  to 
the  Conference  itself,  made  a  final  review  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
Conference,  including  approval  of  the  program,  the  appointment  of 
chairmen  for  the  general  sessions,  and  approval  of  the  contents  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  versions  of  the  conference  proceedings. 

Second  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 

The  2d  U.N.  International  Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy  was  held  in  the  Palais  des  Nations  at  Geneva  from 
September  1  to  September  13,  1958.  At  this  Conference,  which  was 
much  larger  than  the  1st  Conference,  2,535  abstracts  and  2,135  full 
papers  were  submitted  by  46  governments  and  6  international  organi- 
zations. Of  this  number,  714  papers  were  selected  for  oral  presen- 
tation before  the  77  Conference  sessions.  The  United  States  sub- 
mitted 700  of  the  full  papers,  231  of  which  were  selected  for  oral  de- 
livery. More  than  6,300  persons  participated  in  the  Conference. 
There  were  2,692  delegates  and  advisers,  as  compared  to  1,428  in  1955, 
representing  69  states  and  9  specialized  agencies.  In  addition,  there 
were  3,651  observers  present  from  industrial  concerns,  academic  insti- 
tutions, and  nongovernmental  organizations.  A  total  of  50  films  were 
shown  on  technical  subjects.  Thorough  press  coverage  of  the  Con- 
ference was  provided  by  911  accredited  members  of  world  news  media 
from  36  countries. 

Acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  the 
Secretary- General  appointed  Professor  Francis  Perrin  of  France  as 
President  of  the  Conference  and  the  following  six  Vice  Presidents: 
Rear  Adm.  O.  Cunha  of  Brazil,  Dr.  W.  B.  Lewis  of  Canada,  Dr.  H. 
Bhabha  of  India,  Professor  V.  S.  Emelyanov  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Sir 
John  Cockroft  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Dr.  Isador  I.  Rabi  of 
the  United  States.  Homi  N.  Sethna  of  India  was  appointed  Deputy 
Conference  Secretary  General  under  Dr.  Sigvard  Eklund,  the  Sec- 
retary General.   To  assist  the  Conference  officers  in  the  preparation 
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and  conduct  of  the  meetings.  24  scientific  secretaries  from  15  countries 
were  appointed  to  serve  as  temporary  members  of  the  U.X.  Secretariat. 

Following  the  pattern  of  the  1st  Conference,  the  2d  Conference 
dealt  equally  with  the  scientific  and  technological  aspects  of  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy.  By  its  terms  of  reference  the  Conference 
did  not  have  the  authority  to  make  recommendations  or  pass  resolu- 
tions. However,  the  size  and  scope  of  the  Conference  provided  a 
unique  opportunity  for  a  broad  and  intensive  exchange  of  ideas  among 
the  scientists  and  technicians  and  between  experts  and  the  general 
public  and  industrial  community. 

In  addition  to  the  opening  and  closing  general  sessions,  the  10  other 
general  sessions  dealt  with  the  following  subjects:  "The  Future  of 
Xuclear  Power":  "Experience  with  Nuclear  Power  Plants":  "Pos- 
sibility of  Controlled  Fusion'';  "Operational  Experience  in  Health 
and  Safety" :  "Use  of  Xuclear  Energy  for  Purposes  other  than  Gen- 
eration of  Electricity":  "Plans  for  Construction  of  Xuclear  Power 
Plants" :  "Progress  in  the  Use  of  Isotopes" ;  "Recent  Developments 
in  Fundamental  Physics":  "Supply  and  Training  of  Technical  Per- 
sonnel": "Development  of  International  Collaboration  in  the  Field 
of  Atomic  Energy  in  the  Last  Few  Years."  At  each  session  a  series 
of  papers  was  presented  after  which  a  panel  discussion  was  held.  The 
most  popular  session  was  that  which  dealt  with  the  possibility  of 
controlled  nuclear  fusion,  with  delegates  filling  the  2.500  seat  As- 
sembly Hall. 

The  five  series  of  parallel  technical  sessions  were  organized  around 
the  following  subjects:  physics  (including  fusion)  ;  reactors;  chem- 
istry: isotopes  and  radiological  protection;  and  raw  materials,  metal- 
lurgy, and  reactor  technology.  The  six  evening  lectures  included  two 
by  U.S.  scientists :  "Recent  Developments  in  the  Field  of  Transplu- 
tonium  Elements"  by  Glenn  T.  Seaborg  and  "International  Collabo- 
ration in  Science"  by  Lloyd  V.  Berkner.  The  other  lectures  were 
"The  Bole  of  Xuclear  Power  in  Underdeveloped  Countries"  by  Dr. 
H.  Bhabha  (India)  :  "Eecent  Developments  in  the  Field  of  Funda- 
mental Physics"  by  Academician  L  E.  Tamm  (U.S.S.E.)  :  "Some 
Aspects  of  the  Implication  of  Atomic  Energy  in  the  Field  of  Biology" 
by  Academician  V.  A.  Engelhardt  (U.S.S.E.)  :  and  "Trends  in  the 
Development  of  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy — Survey  of  the 
Conference"  by  Sir  John  Cockroft  (United  Kingdom) . 

Among  other  things,  it  was  learned  at  the  Conference  that  in  some 
countries  nuclear  power  costs  are  forecast  to  fall  well  below  con- 
ventional power  costs  by  the  late  1960's,  and  the  date  forecast  for 
achieving  parity  with  conventional  power  costs  ranges  from  1963  to 
1973,  according  to  circumstances  in  individual  countries.    It  seems 
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likely  that  by  1975  in  many  areas  most  new  power  stations  will  be 
nuclear.  From  the  geological  sessions  it  was  clear  that  the  world's 
uranium  and  thorium  supplies  are  more  than  adequate  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Although  striking  progress  is  being  made  in  the  field 
of  controlled  fusion,  it  is  still  too  early  to  judge  the  relative  prospects 
of  the  different  approaches  to  fusion  power  presently  being  explored, 
and  it  may  be  more  than  20  years  before  it  can  be  determined  whether 
economic  fusion  power  is  possible.  It  was  in  this  important  field  that 
the  declassification  of  research  information  was  announced  by  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  This  act 
continued  the  progress  begun  at  the  1st  Conference  in  making  freely 
available  to  all  concerned  the  existing  knowledge  in  the  field  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  It  was  also  reported  that  the  use  of 
radioactive  isotopes  has  been  greatly  increased,  although  there  have 
been  no  revolutionary  advances  in  their  application.  There  were, 
however,  valuable  reports  and  discussions  on  problems  of  health  and 
safety,  including  comparisons  of  the  results  of  reactor  accidents. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Conference  there  were  special  exhibits  on 
the  Palais  grounds  which  were  viewed  by  over  109,000  people.  The 
U.S.  exhibit  included  2  operating  reactors,  a  computer  facility,  a  ra- 
dioisotope laboratory,  a  hydrogen  bubble  chamber,  a  whole-body  ra- 
diation counter,  and  7  experimental  devices,  all  of  them  actually 
operating  machines,  for  research  on  controlled  thermonuclear  reac- 
tions. 

A  large  commercial  and  industrial  exhibit  organized  by  the  Swiss 
Government  was  held  at  the  Palais  des  Expositions  in  downtown 
Geneva.  Some  70,000  persons  visited  the  13  national  exhibits,  includ- 
ing a  U.S.  exhibt  consisting  of  displays  and  2  operating  reactors  pre- 
pared by  52  firms  and  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  United  States  sent  to  the  Conference  a  572-man  delegation 
headed  by  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  formerly  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  The  vice  chairman  was  Willard  F.  Libby,  one  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commissioners.  The  three  other  representatives 
were  James  K.  Killian,  Jr.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Science  and  Technology ;  Eobert  McKinney,  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  and  Dr.  Isador  I.  Rabi, 
Columbia  University.  There  were  two  special  advisers  to  the  delega- 
tion :  John  A.  McCone,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  Dr.  Shields  Warren,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N. 
Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation.  Seven 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress served  as  special  advisers  to  the  U.S.  delegation:  Representa- 
tive Carl  T.  Durham,  Chairman  of  the  Committee;  Senator  Bourke 
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B.  Hickenlooper,  Senator  John  0.  Pastore,  and  Representatives  Craig 
Hosmer,  James  T.  Patterson,  Melvin  Price,  and  James  E.  Van  Zandt. 
Other  members  of  Congress  who  served  as  special  advisers  in  Geneva 
were  Representatives  Frank  J.  Becker,  A.  S.  J.  Carnahan,  John  H. 
Dent,  Peter  Freylinghuysen,  Jr.,  William  J.  Green,  Walter  H.  Jucld, 
Ludwig  Teller,  John  M.  Vorys,  and  William  B.  Widnall. 

The  results  of  this  2d  Conference  will  be  widespread  and  long  last- 
ing. A  tremendous  amount  of  scientific  and  technical  information 
was  made  available  on  all  phases  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
The  president  of  the  Conference,  Francis  Perrin  (France),  referred 
to  the  "first  fruits"  of  the  Conference  as  being  the  "renewal,  the 
cementing,  of  the  establishment  of  thoroughly  friendly  relations 
between  many  of  those  who  are  trying,  in  the  different  countries  of 
the  world,  to  develop  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy." 

General  Assembly  Action 

During  the  13th  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  held  its  third 
series  of  meetings  in  1958.  It  reviewed  progress  on  the  publication 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  2d  Conference  and  discussed  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  third  conference  of  the  same 
nature.  A  decision  as  to  whether  a  third  conference  would  be  held 
in  the  future  was  deferred  pending  study  of  the  results  of  the  2d 
Conference.  Mr.  Hammarskjold,  the  U.N.  Secretary- General,  said 
that  he  hoped  the  Advisory  Committee  could  be  continued  in  its  pres- 
ent form  although  its  terms  of  reference  might  be  broadened  to  cover 
all  scientific  matters  with  which  the  United  Nations  might  be  con- 
cerned. The  various  members  of  the  Committee  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  continue  to  serve  on  the  Committee  if  it  were  extended 
by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  General  Assembly  reviewed  the  report  of  the  Secretary -Gen- 
eral on  the  2d  International  Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy  and  then  discussed  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a 
third  such  conference  should  be  held  and  whether  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Peaceful  Uses  should  be  extended.  The  United  States, 
together  with  the  other  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee — Brazil, 
Canada,  France,  India,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  United  Kingdom — 
sponsored  a  resolution  which  expressed  the  Assembly's  appreciation 
to  the  Secretary-General,  the  Advisory  Committee,  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  Conference,  and  the  participants  for  the  planning, 
organizing,  and  successful  conduct  of  the  Conference.    The  resolu- 
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tion  extended  the  life  of  the  Advisory  Committee  with  the  same  mem- 
bership but  changed  its  name  to  the  U.N  Scientific  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. In  the  future  the  newly  named  Committee  is  to  advise  and 
assist  the  Secretary- General  at  his  request  on  all  matters  relating  to 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  with  which  the  United  Nations 
may  be  concerned.  The  Secretary-General  and  the  Scientific  Ad- 
visory Committee  were  requested  by  the  Assembly  to  undertake,  in 
consultation  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the 
interested  Specialized  Agencies,  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  2d 
Conference  in  relation  to  the  need,  nature,  and  timing  of  similar  con- 
ferences in  this  field.  Finally,  the  Secretary-General  was  requested 
to  submit  an  interim  report  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  14th  ses- 
sion and  a  report  on  the  results  of  such  study  at  the  15th  session. 
This  resolution  was  adopted  77  to  0,  with  7  abstentions  in  Committee  I 
and  unanimously  in  the  plenary  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 


U.N.  RADIATION  COMMITTEE 

At  the  10th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1955,  the  United 
States  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  U.N.  committee  to  study 
ionizing  radiation  and  its  effect  on  human  health  and  safety.  The 
General  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  appointing  a  15-member  Com- 
mittee— Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Egypt,  France,  India,  Japan,  Mexico,  Sweden,  the  U.S.S.R., 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  The  resolution  re- 
quested the  Committee  to  assemble,  review,  and  collate  reports  received 
from  members  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies, 
and  from  the  Specialized  Agencies  themselves,  on  the  observed  levels 
of  radiation  in  the  environment  and  on  scientific  observations  and 
experiments  relevant  to  the  effects  of  radiation  on  man  and  his  environ- 
ment. In  order  to  assure  comparability  of  data  in  this  field,  the 
Committee  was  asked  to  recommend  uniform  standards  with  respect 
to  procedures  for  sample  collection  and  instrumentation  and  radia- 
tion counting  procedures  to  be  used  in  analysis  of  samples.  Finally, 
the  Committee  was  requested  to  submit  by  July  1958  a  summary  of 
the  reports  it  had  received  on  radiation  levels  and  radiation  effects 
together  with  indications  of  research  projects  which  might  require 
further  study. 

Outstanding  authorities  in  the  field  of  radiation  were  appointed  to 
the  Committee  by  the  15  members.  Dr.  Shields  Warren,  Scientific 
Director,  Cancer  Research  Institute,  New  England  Deaconess  Hos- 
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pital,  Boston,  was  appointed  as  the  U.S.  Representative.  Doctor 
Austin  Braes,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Biological  and  Medical 
Research  of  Argonne  National  Laboratories,  and  Merril  Eisenbud, 
Manager  of  the  New  York  Operations  Office  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  were  appointed  as  alternates  to  the  U.S.  Representative, 

The  Committee  held  its  fourth  and  fifth  sessions  in  1958.  At  the 
fourth  session,  held  at  U.N.  headquarters  in  New  York  from  January 
27  to  February  28,  1958,  the  Committee  utilized  working  groups  to 
prepare  initial  drafts  of  the  chapters  which  were  to  appear  in  its 
final  report.  When  the  Committee  adjourned  its  fourth  session,  it 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretariat  the  various  sections  of  the  final 
report  which  had  the  preliminary  approval  of  the  Committee.  As 
soon  as  the  draft  report  was  printed,  it  was  circulated  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  for  final  review  in  preparation  for  the  June  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  at  its  fifth  session,  held  at  headquarters  from  June 
9  to  June  13,  approved  the  final  form  and  contents  of  the  report. 
The  entire  report  was  unanimously  accepted  by  the  Committee  except 
for  paragraph  54  of  the  Summary  and  Conclusions  chapter. 

The  report  as  finally  agreed  to  and  submitted  to  the  General  As- 
sembly is  based  on  information  supplied  in  over  213  reports  sub- 
mitted by  30  member  governments  or  Specialized  Agencies  and  the 
International  Commission  on  Radiological  Protection.  About  20 
percent  of  these  papers  were  supplied  by  the  United  States. 

The  first  substantive  section  of  the  report  consists  of  a  general 
description  of  the  basic  physical  concepts  involved  in  the  report, 
including  types  of  radiation,  symbols  and  units  of  measurements,  and 
basic  biological  concepts.  The  next  section,  on  physical  data,  first 
discusses  the  methods  of  measuring  the  estimated  tissue  dose  from  all 
sources  of  radiation  and  then  deals  in  detail  with  the  estimated  doses 
received  by  man  from  the  various  radiation  sources.  The  natural 
sources  of  radiation  are  (a)  external  sources,  including  cosmic  rays 
and  terrestrial  radiations  from  radioactivity  in  the  ground,  the  air, 
and  building  construction  materials  and  (b)  internal  sources  such 
as  the  radioisotopes  potassium-40  and  carbon-14,  and  radium, 
thorium,  radon,  and  thoron.  Manmade  sources  include  medical  uses 
of  X-rays  and  radioactive  materials,  industrial  and  research  uses, 
and  radioactive  fallout.  Finally,  on  the  basis  of  known  data,  esti- 
mates are  made  as  to  the  future  doses  from  natural  sources  and  from 
stratospheric  fallout  for  the  next  30  years  and  the  next  70  years. 
The  figures  arrived  at  by  the  Committee  correspond  very  closely 
to  figures  contained  in  the  June  1956  report  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  the  United  States. 
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After  a  brief  chapter  on  the  fundamental  problems  of  radiobiology, 
the  report  goes  into  the  somatic  effects  of  ionizing  radiation  in  the 
body  after  human  beings  and  animals  have  been  exposed  to  radiations 
of  all  kinds.  The  principal  question  involved  was  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  threshold  below  which  radiation  will  not  cause  serious  injury 
to  organisms.  Two  theories  were  included  in  the  report,  one  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  threshold  is  dubious  and  one  that  present  evidence 
indicates  the  existence  of  a  threshold.  Estimates  are  included  of  the 
possible  number  of  cases  of  leukemia  and  bone  tumor  that  might 
result  if  either  one  of  the  two  hypotheses  were  true.  A  separate  chap- 
ter is  included  in  the  report  on  the  problem  of  the  genetic  effects  of 
radiation.  The  Committee  unanimously  agreed  that  any  increase  in 
radiation  probably  causes  harmful  mutations  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  total  amount  of  radiation  received  during  the  reproductive  life 
of  an  organism. 

The  report  points  out,  in  its  final  chapter,  that  its  conclusions  must 
be  subject  to  revision  in  the  light  of  advancing  knowledge  and  that 
in  view  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  subject  individual  sentences  or 
assessments  may  easily  be  misunderstood  unless  related  to  the  context 
of  the  report  as  a  whole.  This  chapter  contains  a  table  giving  the 
estimates  of  the  incidence  of  leukemia  and  major  genetic  defects 
resulting  from  radiation  received  by  the  world  population  from 
natural  radiation  and  from  fallout.  The  report  cautions  the  reader, 
however,  that  any  present  attempt  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  the 
sources  of  radiation  to  which  the  world  population  is  exposed  can 
produce  only  tentative  estimates  with  wide  margins  of  uncertainty. 

The  only  part  of  the  report  on  which  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  was  paragraph  54  in  the  final  chapter  in  which  the  Commit- 
tee states  its  general  conclusion.  The  majority  of  the  Committee 
approved  a  text  for  paragraph  54,  proposed  by  Belgium,  which  listed 
as  the  sources  of  ionizing  radiation  natural  causes,  medical  and  in- 
dustrial procedures,  and  environmental  contamination  owing  to  nu- 
clear explosions.  It  is  pointed  out  that  medical  and  industrial 
uses  are  controllable,  whereas  contamination  from  fallout  and  natural 
causes  are  not  controllable  by  the  exposed  persons.  The  Committee 
concluded  that  "all  steps  designed  to  minimize  radiation  of  human 
populations  will  act  to  the  benefit  of  human  health.  Such  steps  in- 
clude the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  exposure  resulting  from  medical, 
industrial,  and  other  procedures  or  peaceful  uses  on  the  one  hand 
and  cessation  of  contamination  of  environment  by  explosions  of 
nuclear  weapons  on  the  other.  The  Committee  is  aware  that  con- 
sideration of  the  effective  control  of  all  these  sources  of  radiation 
involves  national  and  international  decisions  which  lie  outside  the 
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scope  of  its  work."  Substitute  language  proposed  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  stated  as  a  Committee  conclusion  that  there  should  be 
an  immediate  cessation  of  test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons,  was 
defeated  with  only  3  votes  in  favor,  10  against  (U.S.),  and  2  absten- 
tions. A  second  alternative  proposed  by  India  stated  as  the  Commit- 
tee's- conclusion  that  it  was  undesirable  to  allow  any  general  rise  in  the 
level  of  worldwide  contamination  because  of  its  harmful  effects  and 
that  any  activity  which  produces  such  a  rise,  nuclear  tests  specifically, 
should  be  avoided.  This  language  was  defeated,  although  the  United 
States  was  willing  to  accept  it,  with  5  votes  in  favor  (U.S.) ,  5  against, 
and  5  abstentions.  Both  alternate  versions  of  paragraph  54  were 
included  in  a  footnote  of  the  report  at  Soviet  insistence. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth  session,  the  Committee  elected  new 
officers  for  the  following  year  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  continue  its 
operation  if  the  General  Assembly  decided  that  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  extended.  Dr.  Sievert  of  Sweden  was  elected  as 
chairman  and  Dr.  Khanolkar  of  India  as  vice  chairman. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  considered  by  the  13th  session  of 
the  General  Assembly.  During  discussion  of  the  report  in  the  Assem- 
bly, the  United  States  expressed  its  view  that  the  report  will  serve  as 
an  important  guide  to  all  those  concerned  with  radiation.  As  a  result 
of  the  Committee's  work,  the  international  flow  of  information  on  the 
subject  of  radiation  has  vastly  increased.  All  governments  now  have 
a  better  basis  on  which  to  make  their  own  evaluation  of  the  problem 
of  atomic  radiation.  The  United  States  cosponsored  a  resolution  with 
11  other  members  of  the  Committee  which  urged  all  concerned  to  take 
note  of  the  suggestions  made  and  the  views  expressed  in  the  Commit- 
tee's report ;  decided  to  extend  the  Committee  with  the  same  member- 
ship, asking  it  to  continue  its  useful  work  and  to  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  as  appropriate ;  and  called  upon  all  concerned  to  assist  the 
Committee  by  making  available  to  it  reports  of  their  studies  relating 
to  the  effects  of  ionizing  radiation  on  man  and  his  environment  and 
radiological  data  collected.  After  a  brief  debate  in  Committee  I  the 
resolution  was  adopted  unanimously,  the  same  action  being  taken  by 
the  plenary  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Throughout  1958  reports  continued  to  come  in  to  the  Committee  in 
response  to  its  earlier  request  for  certain  types  of  information.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  a  total  of  238  reports  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Committee.  Of  this  number  56  were  submitted  by  the  United  States. 
In  the  same  period  the  United  States  supported  the  Committee's  work 
by  helping  to  establish  94  monitoring  facilities  in  14  countries,  analyz- 
ing about  25,000  separate  samples,  and  training  individuals  from  10 
countries  in  monitoring  techniques. 
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PEACEFUL  SETTLEMENT 

Algeria 

The  question  of  Algeria  continued  to  pose  difficult  problems  for 
the  United  Nations  in  1958. 

Under  French  law  Algeria  is  an  integral  part  of  France.  Conse- 
quently the  French  Government  continued  to  maintain  that  the  United 
Nations  has  no  jurisdiction  in  this  matter.  Moreover,  in  contrast  to 
1957,  France  refused  to  participate  in  any  phase  of  the  General 
Assembly's  consideration  of  the  Algerian  item  at  its  13th  session. 

At  its  12th  session  the  General  Assembly  had  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  expressing  its  concern  over  the  situation  in  Algeria,  tak- 
ing note  of  the  good-offices  offer  of  the  King  of  Morocco  and  the 
President  of  Tunisia  and  expressing  the  wish  that,  in  a  spirit  of  ef- 
fective cooperation,  pourparlers  would  be  entered  into  and  other  ap- 
propriate means  utilized  with  a  view  to  a  solution  in  conformity  with 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

The  hopes  of  the  General  Assembly  were  not  to  be  realized  in  1958, 
although  a  number  of  events  transpired  having  great  significance  for 
Algeria.  On  May  13,  1958,  the  governing  power  in  Algeria  was 
seized  by  Committees  of  Public  Safety,  representing  French  military 
and  colonial  groups  which  feared  a  loosening  of  Algeria's  ties  to 
France.  The  crisis  which  resulted  from  this  seizure  of  power  was 
followed  by  General  de  Gaulle's  return  to  office  in  France. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  he  faced  was  the  continuation, 
after  nearly  4  years,  of  costly  hostilities  with  the  group  of  Moslem 
rebels  who  sought  Algerian  independence.  The  neighboring  coun- 
tries of  Morocco  and  Tunisia  were  particularly  concerned  at  the  hos- 
tilities and,  having  just  secured  their  independence,  were  sympathetic 
to  the  Algerian  nationalist  movement. 

On  September  19,  shortly  before  the  U.N.  debate,  a  group  of  Al- 
gerian leaders  formed  a  "Provisional  Government  of  the  Algerian  Re- 
public." Representatives  of  this  group  traveled  to  New  York  during 
the  U.N.  session  but  did  not  ask  to  participate  directly  in  the  Assem- 
bly's discussions. 

DISCUSSION  AT  THE  THIRTEENTH  SESSION 

Concerned  that  no  progress  had  been  made  in  solving  the  problem, 
24  African  and  Asian  members  of  the  United  Nations  requested  on 
July  16  that  "The  Question  of  Algeria"  be  inscribed  on  the  agenda 
of  the  13th  session.    The  explanatory  memorandum  accompanying 
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their  submission  noted  there  were  dangerous  indications  that  the  hos- 
tilities might  spread  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Algeria. 

From  December  8  through  December  13  Committee  I  (Political 
and  Security)  devoted  10  sessions  to  discussion  of  this  item. 

Ambassador  Mongi  Slim,  the  Tunisian  representative,  was  the  lead- 
ing spokesman  of  the  states  that  had  requested  the  General  Assembly 
to  resume  consideration  of  the  Algerian  question.  He  began  by  re- 
gretting the  French  refusal  to  participate  and  appealed  to  France 
to  reconsider  this  decision.  Ambassador  Slim  then  recalled  the  de- 
bate of  the  previous  year  and  reproached  the  French  Government  for 
not  availing  itself  of  the  good  offices  of  Morocco  and  Tunisia  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  12th  General  Assembly.  He  also  accused  the 
French  of  carrying  the  war  against  the  Algerian  rebels  into  the  neigh- 
boring countries  and  reminded  the  Committee  of  the  bombardment 
of  Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef  in  Tunisia.  Mr.  Slim  maintained  that  the 
Algerian  war  could  not  legitimately  be  considered  an  internal  affair 
solely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  France. 

Ambassador  Slim  emphasized  the  desire  of  the  "Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Algerian  Republic"  (PGAR)  to  negotiate  with  France 
and  regretted  the  refusal  of  the  French  Government  to  undertake 
such  negotiations. 

Ambassador  Slim  then  charged  that  the  referendum  on  a  new 
French  constitution  which  was  held  in  September  and  the  election 
which  followed  in  November  were  in  no  wise  a  genuine  consultation 
of  the  Algerian  population  since  the  necessary  preconditions  of  "ab- 
solute liberty  and  sincerity"  did  not  exist.  Ambassador  Slim  con- 
cluded that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  United  Nations  to  "advise  nego- 
tiation as  the  most  peaceful  method  of  putting  an  end  to  the  bloody 
conflict." 

The  U.S.  delegation  did  not  speak  in  the  debate. 

ASSEMBLY  ACTION 

On  December  12,  17  cosponsors  (Afghanistan,  Burma,  Ceylon, 
Ghana,  Indonesia,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Libya,  Morocco, 
Nepal,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sudan,  Tunisia,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and 
Yemen)  introduced  a  draft  resolution.  In  its  preamble  this  resolu- 
tion recalled  previous  Assembly  resolutions,  recognized  "the  right  of 
the  Algerian  people  to  independence,"  considered  that  "the  present 
situation  in  Algeria  constitutes  a  threat  to  international  peace  and 
security,"  and  took  note  of  "the  willingness  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Algerian  Republic  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  France."    In  its  only  operative  paragraph  the  resolu- 
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tion  urged  "negotiations  between  the  two  parties  concerned  with  a 
view  to  reaching  a  solution  in  conformity  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations." 

On  December  13  Haiti  submitted  two  amendments  to  the  17-power 
text.  The  first  amendment  would  have  replaced  the  reference  to 
independence  in  the  preambular  paragraph  by  language  based  on 
article  1(2)  of  the  Charter  describing  "the  right  of  the  Algerian 
people  to  decide  for  themselves  their  own  destiny."  The  second 
amendment  would  have  replaced  the  seventh  preambular  paragraph, 
which  referred  to  the  PGAR,  by  "taking  note  that  both  the  French 
Government  and  Algerian  leaders  of  the  liberation  movement  have 
affirmed  their  wish  to  enter  into  negotiations."  These  amendments 
were  opposed  by  Ambassador  Slim  on  behalf  of  the  17  cosponsors. 

The  first  Haitian  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  48  to  13, 
with  19  abstentions.  The  United  States  voted  for  the  amendment, 
considering  it  marked  an  improvement  over  the  original  draft  since 
it  was  more  in  keeping  with  the  language  and  spirit  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  and  did  not  prejudge  the  final  solution.  After  the  first  amend- 
ment was  rejected,  the  representative  of  Haiti  announced  he  would 
not  press  his  second  amendment  to  the  vote. 

The  Committee  then  voted  on  the  resolution  in  its  original  form. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Committee  in  a  roll  call  by  32 
votes  to  18,  with  30  abstentions.  France  and  Luxembourg  were  absent. 
The  United  States  voted  against  the  resolution. 

In  its  concluding  plenary  session  on  the  night  of  December  13,  the 
Assembly  considered  the  Algerian  item.  The  cosponsors  recognized 
that  the  reference  to  the  "Provisional  Government  of  the  Algerian 
Eepublic"  might  adversely  affect  the  voting  of  some  of  the  countries 
which  did  not  recognize  the  PGAR.  In  an  effort  to  increase  support 
for  the  resolution,  the  cosponsors  indicated  they  were  willing  to  amend 
the  resolution ;  on  their  behalf,  Ceylon  moved  deletion  of  paragraph  7 
which  referred  to  the  PGAR.  This  motion  carried  by  a  vote  of  38 
(including  the  U.S.)  to  0,  with  42  abstentions. 

A  motion  to  have  separate  votes  on  the  paragraph  referring  to  inde- 
pendence and  the  words  "between  the  two  parties  concerned"  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  36  to  8,  with  37  abstentions. 

The  resolution  as  a  whole  (without  reference  to  the  PGAK)  was 
then  put  to  a  vote.  It  failed  by  one  vote  to  obtain  the  two-thirds 
majority  necessary  for  adoption  in  the  plenum;  the  vote  was  35  in 
favor,  18  against,  and  28  abstentions  (including  the  U.S.).  Thus 
the  General  Assembly  concluded  discussion  of  the  Algerian  item  in 
its  13th  session  without  adopting  any  resolution  on  the  subject. 
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Cyprus 

PREVIOUS  UNITED  NATIONS  CONSIDERATION 

Greece,  on  August  15,  1958,  made  its  fifth  annual  request  for  U.N. 
consideration  of  Cyprus  when  it  submitted  "The  Question  of  Cyprus" 
for  inclusion  as  a  supplementary  item  in  the  agenda  of  the  13th 
General  Aseembly.  The  last  previous  resolution  on  Cyprus  was 
adopted  at  the  11th  session,  at  which  time  the  General  Assembly 
expressed  "the  earnest  desire  that  a  peaceful,  democratic  and  just 
solution  will  be  found  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  hope  that  negotiations 
will  be  resumed  and  continued  to  this  end."  At  the  12th  session  a 
Greek  resolution  according  to  which  the  General  Assembly  would 
have  expressed  the  hope  that  "further  negotiations  and  discussions 
will  be  undertaken  promptly  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with  a  view 
to  applying  the  right  of  self-determination  in  the  case  of  the  people 
of  Cyprus"  was  adopted  by  a  simple  majority  in  Committee  I 
(Political  and  Security)  but  failed  to  receive  the  required  two- thirds 
majority  in  the  plenum.  The  United  States  has  consistently  main- 
tained that  "quiet  diplomacy"  rather  than  General  Assembly  consid- 
eration offers  the  best  prospects  for  progress  and  that  the  parties 
directly  concerned  must  agree  among  themselves  on  a  settlement. 

SUBSEQUENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  interval  between  the  12th  and  13th  sessions  of  the  General 
Assembly  saw  several  significant  developments  concerning  Cyprus. 

On  June  19,  1958,  the  United  Kingdom  announced  the  outline  of  a 
new  plan  which,  inter  alia,  provided  for:  (1)  limited  self-government 
under  British  sovereignty  for  7  years;  (2)  separate  communal  assem- 
blies for  the  Greek  and  Turkish  communities;  (3)  a  Council  presided 
over  by  the  Governor,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  Governments  and  four  Greek  and  two  Turkish  Cypriots 
elected  from  the  communal  assemblies ;  (4)  acquisition  by  the  Cypriots 
of  either  Greek  or  Turkish  citizenship,  while  retaining  British  nation- 
ality; (5)  possible  eventual  establishment  of  a  tridominium. 

Turkey,  although  initially  rejecting  the  plan  which  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Macmillan  plan,  later  announced  that  it  seemed  com- 
patible with  its  demand  for  partition.  The  Greek  Government  and 
Archbishop  Makarios  (in  exile  in  Athens),  the  spokesman  for  the 
Greek  Cypriots,  rejected  it. 

Following  a  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  to  Athens  and 
Ankara  in  early  August,  the  British  Government  on  August  15  an- 
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nounced  certain  modifications  of  the  plan  which  were  made  to  meet 
earlier  objections.  The  most  important  of  these  modifications  were : 
(1)  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Government  representatives  would  no 
longer  sit  on  the  Council;  (2)  the  dual  nationality  provision  was 
dropped;  (3)  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment,  where  fea- 
sible, of  separate  municipal  councils  for  the  Greek  and  Turkish  com- 
munities; (4)  hope  was  held  out  that  eventually  a  single  island- wide 
assembly  might  be  established. 

Again  Archbishop  Makarios  and  the  Greek  Government  rejected 
the  modified  plan.  The  Turkish  Government,  after  securing  reaffir- 
mation of  the  1956  statement  of  Colonial  Secretary  Lennox-Boyd  that 
partition  must  be  considered  when  a  final  solution  is  discussed,  stated 
that  it  was  prepared  to  help  implement  the  modified  plan. 

Discussion  of  the  Cyprus  question  took  place  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  just  prior  to  the  announcement  of  the  British  plan  on  June 
19.  Further  discussions  under  the  aegis  of  M.  Spaak,  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO),  were 
held  just  before  the  British  Government  on  August  15  announced 
the  modifications  to  its  plan.  On  the  initiative  of  the  NATO  Secre- 
tary General,  discussion  was  resumed  in  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
during  September  and  October  with  a  view  to  arranging  a  conference 
between  the  three  powers  directly  concerned,  which  would  also  be 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  two  Cypriot  communities  and, 
possibly,  by  certain  other  NATO  members,  at  which  modifications  to 
the  British  plan  could  be  discussed  as  well  as  a  final  solution.  Unfor- 
tunately these  efforts  to  arrange  a  conference  did  not  bear  fruit. 

ACTION  AT  THE  THIRTEENTH  ASSEMBLY  SESSION 

The  Assembly's  Committee  I  discussed  the  Cyprus  question  from 
November  25  through  December  4,  1958,  at  15  meetings.  When  con- 
sideration of  the  Cyprus  item  began,  the  Committee  had  before  it  three 
draft  resolutions  submitted  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Greece,  and 
Turkey,  respectively.  The  British  resolution  would  have  had  the 
Assembly  recognize  the  efforts  made  by  the  British  Government  to 
find  a  solution  acceptable  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  invite  the  United 
Kingdom  to  continue  its  efforts  and  the  other  parties  to  cooperate  in 
reaching  a  solution,  and  call  upon  all  concerned  to  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  put  an  end  to  terrorism  and  violence  on  Cyprus.  The 
Greek  resolution  would  have  had  the  Assembly  invite  the  United 
Kingdom  to  assist  the  Cypriots  toward  a  status  of  independence  fol- 
lowing a  period  of  self-government,  together  with  provisions  for  ade- 
quate safeguards  for  the  Turkish  minority  and  for  the  establishment 
of  a  five-nation  good  offices  committee  to  implement  the  resolution. 
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The  Turkish  draft  resolution  provided  for  recognition  that,  in  the 
particular  circumstances  of  Cyprus,  to  place  one  of  the  two  peoples 
under  the  rule  of  the  other  against  its  will  would  be  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  inhabitants  and  would  impair  neighborly  relations 
among  the  nations  concerned.  The  Turkish  resolution  called  for  re- 
sumed efforts  among  the  three  Governments  directly  concerned  to 
reach  a  friendly  solution  by  applying  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and 
self-determination  according  to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
Cyprus  and  its  peoples.  In  addition,  the  Turkish  resolution  called 
upon  all  concerned  to  refrain  from  supporting  violence  on  the  island. 

The  Greek  Foreign  Minister  opened  the  debate  November  25.  He 
said  that  British  and  Turkish  intransigence  caused  Greece  to  refuse 
to  attend  the  conference  envisaged  during  the  NATO  discussions. 
He  denounced  the  British  plan  as  the  beginning  of  the  island's  par- 
tition. In  urging  adoption  of  the  Greek  resolution,  he  said  it  pre- 
sented a  compromise  solution,  independence,  which  had  first  been 
suggested  by  India  and  which  had  later  been  endorsed  by  Archbishop 
Makarios  and  the  Greek  Government.  By  abandoning  the  demand 
for  enosis,  Greece,  on  behalf  of  the  Cypriots,  invited  others  who  main- 
tained extreme  positions  to  accept  the  compromise  of  an  independent 
status  for  Cyprus. 

The  British  representative  explained  that  Cyprus  was  an  interna- 
tional rather  than  a  purely  colonial  problem.  The  British  plan  was 
based  on  the  principle  of  partnership,  he  said,  and  was  designed  to 
provide  for  limited  self-government  during  an  interim  period  of  7 
years  through  arrangements  which  would  not  prejudice  an  ultimate 
solution.  He  described  the  British  position  concerning  the  NATO 
discussions  and,  reiterating  the  readiness  of  his  Government  to  nego- 
tiate, expressed  regret  at  the  Greek  refusal  to  attend  a  conference. 

The  Turkish  Foreign  Minister  pointed  out  that,  if  the  Cyprus 
dispute  had  seriously  strained  relations  between  Greece  and  Turkey, 
to  place  some  100,000  Turkish  Cypriots  under  the  rule  of  400,000 
Greek  Cypriots  against  the  former's  will  would  cause  even  graver 
consequences.  He  maintained  that  Turkey  had  agreed  reluctantly 
to  the  British  plan  out  of  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  remained  ready 
to  engage  in  negotiations  concerning  Cyprus. 

On  November  28  James  W.  Barco,  representing  the  United  States, 
reiterated  the  traditional  U.S.  position  on  Cyprus  and  said  that  the 
United  States  would  determine  its  attitude  toward  the  various  reso- 
lutions in  the  light  of  its  judgment  as  to  whether  their  passage  would 
in  fact  enhance  or  impair  the  chances  of  fruitful  negotiations. 

As  in  the  past  the  clear  divergence  in  the  positions  of  the  three 
Governments  concerned  stimulated  efforts  to  develop  a  resolution  on 
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which  all  might  agree.  On  November  28  Colombia  introduced  a 
draft  resolution,  the  most  important  part  of  which  provided  for  the 
creation  of  a  U.N.  observation  group  to  make  an  on-the-spot  study 
and,  if  appropriate,  serve  as  a  good  offices  committee  to  facilitate 
negotiations  among  the  parties  concerned. 

Iran  on  December  1  submitted  a  resolution  which,  as  eventually 
revised,  would  have  had  the  General  Assembly :  (1)  note  efforts  made 
pursuant  to  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  11th  session,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  efforts  to  bring  about  a  conference  among  the  three 
Governments  concerned  and  representatives  of  the  Cypriots,  at  which 
there  would  be  discussion  not  only  of  the  interim  arrangements  for 
the  administration  of  Cyprus  but  also  of  a  final  solution;  (2)  express 
belief  that  such  a  conference,  with  the  assistance,  if  desired,  of  Gov- 
ernments and  personalities  acceptable  to  the  three  Governments  di- 
rectly concerned,  would  offer  the  best  hope  of  peaceful  progress. 
After  stating  that  self-government  and  free  institutions  should  be 
developed  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  to  meet  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  Cypriots,  it  urged  that  such  a  conference  be 
convened. 

India,  together  with  Ceylon,  Haiti,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Nepal, 
Panama,  Sudan,  and  the  United  Arab  Kepublic,  later  joined  by 
Ethiopia,  also  introduced  a  resolution  on  December  1  which,  as  sub- 
sequently revised,  requested  the  U.K.  Government  to  continue  nego- 
tiations with  a  view  to  promoting  self-government  for  Cyprus  and 
the  preservation  of  its  integrity,  and  called  upon  all  member  states 
to  respect  the  integrity  and  self-government  of  Cyprus  when  fully 
attained. 

Belgium  on  December  2  introduced  a  resolution  which  noted  with 
concern  the  continued  terrorism  on  Cyprus,  called  upon  all  concerned 
to  put  an  end  to  the  terrorism,  and  recommended  that  they  resume 
and  continue  efforts  to  reach  a  friendly  solution. 

The  debate  in  the  Committee  reached  its  climax  on  December  4. 
In  order  to  make  the  U.S.  position  clear,  particularly  since  no  con- 
sensus had  developed  on  any  of  the  pending  resolutions,  Ambassador 
Lodge  announced  our  intention  to  vote  for  the  Iranian  resolution. 
"We  are  not  in  favor  of  resolutions  which  have  the  effect  of  passing 
judgment  on  specific  solutions.  .  .  .,"  he  said. 

After  a  recess  of  an  hour  to  permit  members  to  consider  the  situa- 
tion, the  Committee  reconvened.  The  Greek  Foreign  Minister  im- 
mediately submitted  several  amendments  to  the  Iranian  resolution, 
the  most  important  of  which  endorsed  the  establishment  of  self- 
government.  During  a  rereading  of  his  amendments,  he  added  the 
words  "of  Cyprus"  after  the  term  "self-government."    For  a  few 
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minutes  it  appeared  that  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
would  be  able  to  agree  on  an  amended  Iranian  resolution,  and  it  was 
on  this  note  that  the  meeting  adjourned  for  35  minutes. 

When  the  meeting  reconvened,  however,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  language  of  the  reference  to  self-government  remained  a  stum- 
bling block,  both  because  the  words  "of  Cyprus"  were  interpreted  by 
Turkey  and  the  United  Kingdom  as  excluding  partition  and  the 
French  translation  of  "self-government"  used  by  the  Greeks  might  be 
taken  to  imply  independence.  Consequently  Turkey  introduced  sub- 
amendments,  one  of  which  substituted  "by  the  Cypriots"  for  "of 
Cyprus."  When  the  Turkish  subamendments  were  adopted,  Greece 
first  sought  to  withdraw  its  amendments  and  after  that  failed  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  vote  against  the  Iranian  resolution.  The  first 
and  second  Greek  amendments  as  subamended  by  Turkey  were  adopted 
and  had  the  effect  of  eliminating  reference  to  the  efforts  which  had 
been  made  pursuant  to  the  11th  Assembly  's  resolution. 

The  Committee  approved  the  Iranian  resolution  as  amended  by  a 
vote  of  31  to  22,  with  28  abstentions.  The  United  States  voted  for 
the  resolution.  The  Colombian  and  Belgian  resolutions  were  then 
put  to  the  vote  and  rejected,  the  United  States  abstaining  on  both. 
The  British,  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Indian  resolutions  were  either 
withdrawn  or  not  pressed  to  a  vote. 

At  the  plenary  meeting  on  December  5  a  compromise  resolution 
was  introduced  by  Mexico.  It  referred  to  the  11th  Assembly  resolu- 
tion and  expressed  confidence  that  continued  efforts  would  be  made 
by  the  parties  to  reach  a  peaceful,  democratic,  and  just  solution  in 
accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  This  resolution 
was  adopted  unanimously. 

Hungary 

During  1958  evidence  accumulated  that  repressive  measures  against 
the  heroic  Hungarian  people  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  present 
Hungarian  authorities  were  continuing,  thereby  requiring  further 
U.N.  efforts  to  bring  about  an  improvement  of  conditions  in  Hungary. 

No  resolution  had  been  adopted  by  the  12th  General  Assembly  on 
Hungary,  but  the  Assembly  continued  the  practice  established  by  the 
First  and  Second  Emergency  Special  Sessions  and  the  11th  General 
Assembly,  of  taking  "no  decision"  either  to  accept  or  reject  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  representatives  of  the  Hungarian  regime.  This  action 
accorded  the  Hungarian  delegation  provisional  status  only. 

On  December  17,  1957,  the  Hungarian  Mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions stated  that,  if  the  U.S.  representative  were  "really  interested  in 
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ascertaining  what  was  happening  in  Hungary,"  he  had  "the  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  for  authentic  information  through  the  proper  channels." 
In  response  to  this  invitation  the  Acting  U.S.  Representative,  Am- 
bassador Wadsworth,  on  February  11,  1958,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Hun- 
garian representative  asking  for  information  concerning  the  fate  of 
some  21  prominent  Hungarian  patriots,  among  them  Imre  Nagy, 
Pal  Maleter,  Jozsef  Szilagyi,  Sandor  Kopacsi,  Istvan  Bibo,  and  Julia 
Rajk.  A  forthright  and  full  reply,  Ambassador  Wadsworth  wrote, 
would  reveal  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  present  intentions  of  the 
Hungarian  authorities.  The  Hungarian  representative,  after  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  the  letter  and  promising  to  forward  it, 
finally  refused  to  answer  the  questions. 

In  April  1958  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  visited  Hungary  and, 
according  to  press  reports,  publicly  stated  his  approval  of  the  repres- 
sive measures  being  carried  out.  Against  this  background  Moscow 
and  Budapest  announced  simultaneously,  on  June  16,  the  execution 
of  Imre  Nagy,  Pal  Maleter,  Miklos  Gimes,  and  Jozsef  Szilagyi.  Five 
other  persons  received  prison  sentences  ranging  from  life  to  5  years' 
imprisonment. 

The  U.N.  Special  Committee  on  the  Problem  of  Hungary,  whose 
members  were  Australia,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  Uruguay,  and  Tunisia, 
reconvened  on  June  21,  1958,  and  issued  a  communique  which  con- 
tained the  following  statement :  "The  execution  of  Imre  Nagy  and  of 
his  companions  demonstrates  that  the  oppression  of  the  Hungarian 
people  has  not  abated,  that  the  reign  of  terror  which  began  when 
Russian  forces  marched  into  Hungary  early  in  November  1956  con- 
tinues." The  communique  appealed  to  interested  governments  having 
any  information  concerning  the  arrest,  trial,  and  execution  of  Imre 
Nagy  and  his  companions  to  forward  it  to  the  Committee.  Specific 
requests  for  information  were  addressed  by  the  Committee's  Acting 
Chairman  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics ;  they  were  returned  unanswered. 

The  Special  Committee  unanimously  issued  a  special  report  on 
July  14,  1958,  which  contained  further  information  that  in  addition 
to  the  executions  announced  on  June  16  persecution  of  the  participants 
in  the  1956  national  uprising  continued.  "The  continued  presence  of 
foreign  armed  forces  in  Hungary  is  likely  to  prevent  the  expression 
of  the  feelings  of  the  people  against  such  procedures  by  the  Hungarian 
Government,"  the  special  report  noted. 

.  Upon  receipt  of  the  special  report  consultations  were  held  to  deter- 
mine the  advisability  of  requesting  a  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  In  the  meantime,  however,  events  in  the  Middle  East 
in  August  led  to  the  convening  of  the  3d  Emergency  Special  Session 
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of  the  General  Assembly.  While  the  special  procedures  applicable 
to  an  Emergency  Special  Session  did  not  make  it  feasible  for  Hun- 
gary to  be  considered  as  a  separate  agenda  item,  the  United  States 
introduced  a  motion  whereby  the  Assembly  again  took  "no  decision" 
either  to  accept  or  reject  the  credentials  of  the  Hungarian  represen- 
tatives. Thus  the  Hungarian  delegation  continued  to  be  accorded 
provisional  status  only. 

Australia  requested  inscription  of  "the  Situation  in  Hungary-'  in 
the  agenda  of  the  13th  General  Assembly.  In  spite  of  strong  oppo- 
sition from  the  Communist  bloc,  the  item  was  placed  on  the  agenda 
by  a  vote  of  61  to  10,  with  10  abstentions.  The  item  was  not  assigned 
to  a  committee.  It  was  considered  in  the  plenum  on  December  11  and 
12.  Simultaneously  the  Credentials  Committee  considered  the  cre- 
dentials submitted  by  the  representatives  of  the  present  Hungarian 
authorities. 

In  the  Assembly  the  United  States  joined  with  Argentina,  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Malaya,  France,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Laos,  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  the  Philippines,  Portugal,  Spain,  Turkey,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela  in  introducing  a  resolution  which 
deplored  the  continuing  refusal  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  present  Hun- 
garian regime  to  cooperate  with  the  U.N.  Special  Committee  and  the 
Special  Representative  on  Hungary.  The  resolution  denounced  the 
execution  of  Imre  Nagy,  Pal  Maleter,  and  other  patriots ;  condemned 
the  continued  defiance  of  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly; 
and  again  called  upon  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  authorities  in  Hungary 
"to  desist  from  repressive  measures  against  the  Hungarian  people  and 
to  respect  the  liberty  and  political  independence  of  Hungary  and  the 
Hungarian  people's  enjoyment  of  fundamental  human  rights  and 
freedoms."  The  resolution  further  declared  that  the  United  Nations 
will  continue  to  watch  the  situation  in  Hungary  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  General  Assembly's  resolutions  are  being  disregarded.  After 
thanking  the  U.N.  Special  Committee  and  the  Special  Representative, 
Prince  Wan  Waithayakon  (Thailand),  the  resolution  appointed 
Sir  Leslie  Munro  of  New  Zealand  (who  had  served  as  President  of 
the  12th  General  Assembly)  to  report  on  significant  developments 
relating  to  the  implementation  of  the  Assembly's  resolutions  on 
Hungary. 

Ambassador  Lodge,  in  urging  a  favorable  vote  on  the  resolution  in 
the  Assembly,  denounced  the  execution  of  Imre  Nagy  in  the  following 
terms :  "He  was  put  to  death  as  the  crowning  act  of  a  Soviet  reign  of 
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terror  against  the  Hungarian  people,  a  reign  of  terror  which  is  still 
being  carried  out  today  by  Hungarians  who  are  in  truth  agents  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  the  presence  of  the  Soviet  occupation  army,  which 
remains  the  decisive  force  in  the  lives  of  the  unhappy  people  of 
Hungary."  In  advising  the  present  Hungarian  authorities  to  end 
their  defiance  of  the  General  Assembly  and  its  representatives,  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  observed :  "What  they  decide  to  do  in  this  matter — if 
indeed  they  are  free  to  decide  anything — will  undoubtedly  affect  their 
standing  in  the  world  and  in  this  organization  next  year."  The  37- 
power  resolution  was  adopted  on  December  12,  1958,  by  a  vote  of 
54  to  15,  with  10  abstentions. 

As  the  result  of  a  motion  introduced  by  the  U.S.  Representative, 
the  Credentials  Committee  again  recommended  that  no  decision  be 
taken  on  the  credentials  submitted  by  the  Hungarian  representatives. 
Addressing  the  Committee,  Mr.  Lodge  said,  "The  United  States  and 
humanity  in  general  will  never  give  up  its  insistence  that  the  day  will 
come  when  the  people  of  Hungary  will  be  truly  represented  in  the 
United  Nations.  But  as  everything  in  Hungary — including  the  recent 
so-called  elections — is  conducted  under  Soviet  domination,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  present  Hungarian  regime  cannot  have  the  approval 
of  those  who  prize  the  dignity  of  man." 

The  General  Assembly  approved  the  Credentials  Committee's  report, 
which  recommended  no  decision  on  Hungarian  credentials,  by  a  vote  of 
79  to  1.  The  sole  negative  vote  cast  was  that  of  the  Hungarian  dele- 
gation. After  the  vote  some  Soviet-bloc  countries,  together  with 
Yugoslavia,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  India,  expressed  reserva- 
tions on  the  recommendations  of  the  Credentials  Committee  on  Hun- 
garian credentials  although  they  had  voted  for  the  report  as  a  whole. 

Kashmir 

The  disposition  of  Kashmir  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  between 
India  and  Pakistan  since  they  were  established  as  independent  nations 
in  1947.  Hostilities  took  place  in  Kashmir  late  in  1947,  and  the 
Security  Council  established  a  Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan 
(UNCIP)  to  deal  with  the  problem  in  1948.  This  Commission  ob- 
tained Indian  and  Pakistani  agreement  to  a  cease-fire  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1949.  However,  subsequent  efforts  to  implement  Security 
Council  recommendations  providing  for  a  truce  and  a  plebiscite  had 
no  significant  success. 

On  December  2,  1957,  the  Security  Council  requested  Dr.  Frank  P. 
Graham,  U.N.  Representative  for  India  and  Pakistan,  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  parties  concerned  for  further  appropriate  action 
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with  a  view  to  making  progress  toward  implementing  its  previous 
resolutions  on  Kashmir  and  toward  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
problem. 

Dr.  Graham  spent  the  period  from  January  12  to  February  15, 1958, 
in  New  Delhi  and  Karachi  attempting  to  discharge  his  obligations 
under  the  resolution.  He  submitted  a  report  to  the  Security  Council 
on  March  28,  1958,  describing  his  efforts  in  the  subcontinent. 

Dr.  Graham  reported  that  he  had  made  a  series  of  recommendations 
to  the  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan,  most  important  of  which 
were  the  following : 

(1)  That  they  refrain  from  statements  and  actions  which  would 
aggravate  the  situation  and  appeal  to  their  respective  peoples  to  assist 
in  creating  and  maintaining  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  further 
negotiations. 

(2)  That  they  reaffirm  their  request  for  the  integrity  of  the  cease- 
fire line  and  refrain  from  crossing  the  line. 

(3)  That  consideration  be  given  to  stationing  a  U.N.  force  on  the 
Pakistan  side  of  the  Kashmir  border  after  the  withdrawal  of  Pakistani 
troops. 

(4)  That  India  and  Pakistan  reach  early  agreement  on  a  plebiscite 
in  Kashmir. 

These  recommendations  proved  acceptable  to  the  Government  of 
Pakistan,  but  India  objected  to  them  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Con- 
sequently no  further  U.N.  action  on  Kashmir  took  place  during  1958. 

Korea 

THE  STATUS  OF  THE  ARMISTICE 

Several  developments  affecting  Korea  took  place  during  1958.  On 
February  7,  1958,  the  Chinese  Communist  authorities  requested  the 
British  Charge  d' Affaires  in  Peiping  to  transmit  the  text  of  a  state- 
ment containing  so-called  proposals  of  the  north  Korean  regime  for  the 
peaceful  unification  of  Korea  to  the  United  States  and  other  govern- 
ments which  contributed  forces  to  the  U.N.  Command  (UNC) .  These 
"proposals"  contained  no  new  suggestions.  They  were  a  restatement 
of  the  Communist  position  repeatedly  advanced  in  previous  years  that 
all  foreign  forces  should  be  withdrawn  from  Korea  simultaneously, 
that  elections  should  be  held  subsequently  throughout  Korea  under 
the  supervision  of  a  "neutral  nations  organization,"  that  consultations 
on  various  problems  should  be  held  between  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
the  north  Korean  authorities,  and  that  armed  forces  of  the  Republic  of 
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Korea  and  the  north  Korean  regime  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
within  a  short  period  of  time.  The  Chinese  Communist  authorities 
endorsed  the  proposals  and,  after  repeating  the  familiar  charges  that 
the  United  States  was  "occupying"  Korea  and  Taiwan,  called  upon  all 
countries  participating  in  the  UNC  to  withdraw  their  troops  from 
Korea. 

On  February  19  the  Communist  radio  station  at  Pyongyang  broad- 
cast the  text  of  a  so-called  joint  statement  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
and  north  Korean  regimes  announcing  that  Chinese  Communist  forces 
would  withdraw  from  Korea  before  the  end  of  1958.  Subsequent 
announcements  reported  the  withdrawal  of  Chinese  Communist  forces 
from  north  Korea  and  eventually  the  completion  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  forces. 

The  United  States  and  other  countries  that  contributed  forces  to 
the  UNC  wished  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunities  for  progress 
on  the  Korean  question.  In  the  reply  which  the  U.K.  Government 
on  April  9, 1958,  transmitted  to  the  Chinese  Communists  on  behalf  of 
the  governments  which  contributed  forces  to  the  UNC,  the  govern- 
ments accordingly  reaffirmed  their  aim  of  seeking  the  establishment 
of  a  unified,  independent,  and  democratic  Korea  in  accordance  with 
relevant  U.N.  resolutions.  They  likewise  reiterated  their  desire  for 
free  elections  held  under  U.N.  supervision  for  the  constitution  of  a 
National  Assembly.  They  welcomed  the  statement  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  and  north  Korean  authorities  that  they  also  favored  free 
elections  and  that  Chinese  Communist  forces  were  to  be  withdrawn 
from  north  Korea.  The  note  pointed  out  that  there  appeared  to  be 
some  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  precise  interpretation  to  be  placed  on 
the  north  Korean  proposals.  Finally,"  clarification  was  requested  of 
the  phrase  "supervision  by  a  neutral  nations  organization,"  specifically 
whether  this  meant  that  the  Communists  accepted  the  principle  that 
elections  should  be  held  under  U.N.  auspices  and  that  there  should  be 
adequate  supervision  not  only  of  the  preliminaries  but  of  the  elections 
themselves.  The  governments  concerned  also  asked  whether  the  Com- 
munists agreed  that  representation  in  the  new  National  Assembly 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  indigenous  population. 

Instead  of  providing  the  requested  clarification,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist reply  on  May  6,  1958,  was  truculent.  The  governments  con- 
tributing to  the  UNC  were  charged  with  evading  the  question  of  with- 
drawal of  their  forces  from  Korea  and  of  seeking  to  divert  attention 
from  this  issue  by  asking  for  clarification  regarding  the  holding  of 
free  elections.  The  April  9  note,  the  Communists  declared,  was  "an 
obvious  attempt  ...  to  cover  up  the  scheme  of  the  United  States  to 
prolong  its  occupation  of  South  Korea,  to  continue  to  obstruct  the 
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peaceful  unification  of  Korea  and  to  create  further  tension  in  the 
Far  East," 

On  July  2,  1958,  the  U.K.  Government  replied  to  the  May  6  com- 
munication on  behalf  of  the  governments  of  the  countries  which  con- 
tributed  forces  to  the  UXC.  They  first  noted  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  forces  sent  to  Korea  in  accordance  with  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  had  already  been  withdrawn,  and  they  reiterated 
their  welcome  of  the  announcement  that  Chinese  Communist  troops 
were  also  to  be  withdrawn.  They  expressed  disappointment  that  the 
requested  clarification  concerning  the  principles  on  which  elections 
should  be  held  had  been  brushed  aside  since  these  principles  were  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  The  further  withdrawal  of  U.X.  forces  without 
any  provision  for  proper  settlement  of  the  Korean  question  would  not 
reduce  tension  in  the  Far  East  but  would  remove  one  necessary  guar- 
antee against  further  aggression  in  Korea  pending  a  final  settlement, 
the  governments  concerned  declared. 

Throughout  1958  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  (MAC)  con- 
tinued to  meet.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  June  1957  the  UNC  in- 
formed the  Communist  side  that,  in  view  of  its  persistent  violations 
of  the  Armistice  Agreement,  particularly  those  involving  the  illegal 
introduction  of  reinforcing  combat  equipment  on  a  more  than  piece- 
f  or-piece  basis  and  of  new  and  improved  types  of  weapons,  the  UNC 
considered  itself  relieved  of  corresponding  obligations  until  such  time 
as  the  relative  military  balance  had  been  restored.  The  Communist 
side  periodically  accused  the  UXC  in  meetings  of  the  MAC  of  seek- 
ing to  convert  Korea  into  an  atomic  base.  This  and  other  Commu- 
nist charges,  many  of  which,  related  to  incidents  in  the  demilitarized 
zone,  were  effectively  refuted  by  the  UN"C. 

UNCURK 

The  U.X.  Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of 
Korea  (UXCURK),  whose  members  are  Australia,  Chile,  the  Nether- 
lands, Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  and  Turkey,  submitted 
its  annual  report  on  its  work  to  the  13th  General  Assembly.  Since 
1956  the  Commission  has  functioned  primarily  through  a  committee 
consisting  of  representatives  of  Australia,  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
and  Turkey,  located  at  Seoul,  Korea.  During  the  year  UNCURK 
maintained  liaison  with  the  Agent  General  of  the  U.N.  Korean  Re- 
construction Agency  (UXKRA). 

The  Commission  reported  that,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  in  1918,  there  had  been  a  progressive  strengthening 
of  the  foundations  of  democracy  despite  the  division  of  the  country, 
the  destruction  of  war,  and  the  problems  of  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
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struction.  The  Committee,  through  five  teams,  observed  the  elections 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  4th  National  Assembly  on 
May  2,  1958,  in  which  90.6  of  the  eligible  voters  participated.  The 
233  candidates  who  were  elected  were  mainly  from  the  two  principal 
political  parties.  UNCURK  also  reported  substantial  improvements 
in  the  economy  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  1958.  Concerning  the  an- 
nounced withdrawal  of  Chinese  Communist  troops  from  Korea,  the 
Commission  noted  that  the  General  Assembly  in  previous  resolutions 
had  called  for  such  a  withdrawal.  The  Commission  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  General  Assembly  assumed  that  the  U.N.  forces 
would  remain  in  Korea  pending  the  establishment  of  a  unified,  inde- 
pendent, and  democratic  Korea  through  free  elections  held  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  set  forth  by  the  United  Nations. 

ASSEMBLY  CONSIDERATION 

The  resolution  on  the  Korean  question  adopted  by  the  12th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  had  requested  the  Secretary- General  to  inscribe  the 
question  of  Korea  in  the  provisional  agenda  of  the  13th  Assembly. 
On  September  22,  1958,  the  General  Assembly  included  in  the  agenda 
of  its  13th  session  the  item  "The  Korean  question:  report  of  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of 
Korea,"  and  referred  it  to  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security) 
where  it  was  considered  from  November  4  to  11, 1958. 

In  a  cablegram  to  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Secretary-General  on  September  29,  1958,  the  north  Korean  regime 
requested  that  its  representative  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
debate  on  Korea.  When  the  Committee  began  its  consideration  of 
the  Korean  item,  it  had  before  it  two  resolutions :  one,  introduced  by 
the  U.S.S.R.,  would  have  had  the  Committee  resolve  to  invite  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  north  Korean  regime  to 
participate,  without  vote,  in  the  discussions;  the  other,  introduced 
by  the  United  States,  provided  for  an  invitation  only  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  legal  government  recognized 
by  the  United  Nations  in  Korea.  India  submitted  an  amendment  to 
the  draft  resolution  which  would  have  added  an  invitation  to  the 
north  Korean  authorities.  At  the  meeting  on  November  5  the  Soviet 
draft  resolution  and  the  Indian  amendment  to  the  U.S.  resolution 
were  rejected  by  votes  of  42  to  17,  with  18  abstentions,  and  42  to  21, 
with  14  abstentions,  respectively.  The  U.S.  draft  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  51  to  10,  with  16  abstentions.  Consequently, 
the  representative  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  took  his  seat  in  the 
Committee. 
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The  U.S.  representative,  the  Honorable  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper, 
Senator  from  Iowa,  spoke  first  in  the  general  debate.  He  recalled 
the  efforts  made  by  the  United  Nations  beginning  in  1947  to  bring 
about  a  unified,  independent,  and  democratic  Korea.  He  mentioned 
the  work  of  the  U.N.  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea  which  ob- 
served the  free  elections  of  May  10,  1948,  by  which  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  was  established.  On  December  12,  1948, 
the  General  Assembly  recognized  that  this  was  the  only  Government 
based  on  the  free  will  of  the  electorate  in  Korea.  As  for  the  puppet 
regime  in  north  Korea,  the  U.S.  representative  said,  "An  attempt 
was  made  to  hide  this  manufactured  regime  behind  the  facade  of  so- 
called  free  elections."  Senator  Hickenlooper  then  recounted  the  Com- 
munist aggression,  the  collective  defense  effort  by  the  United  Nations, 
the  tortuous  negotiations  leading  to  the  Armistice  Agreement,  and 
the  convening  of  the  Korean  Political  Conference.  At  the  Confer- 
ence, which  met  at  Geneva  from  April  to  J une,  1954,  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  have  the  Communist  representatives  accept  the  follow- 
ing principles:  "(1)  The  United  Nations,  under  its  Charter,  is  fully 
and  rightly  empowered  to  take  collective  action  to  repeal  aggression, 
to  restore  peace  and  security,  and  to  extend  its  good  offices  to  seeking 
a  peaceful  settlement  in  Korea;  and  (2)  in  order  to  establish  a  unified, 
independent,  and  democratic  Korea,  genuinely  free  elections  should 
be  held  under  United  Nations  supervision  for  representatives  in  a 
National  Assembly,  in  which  representation  shall  be  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  indigenous  population  in  all  parts  of  Korea." 

After  noting  the  announced  withdrawal  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist troops,  the  U.S.  representative  said,  "If  the  Communist  author- 
ities concerned  really  desire  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Korea,  they  need 
only  give  evidence  of  their  sincerity  on  the  question  of  free  elections. 
So  far,  regrettably,  they  have  failed  to  do  so.  Why,  it  might  be 
asked,  are  the  Communist  authorities  opposed  to  free  elections? 
Without  doubt,  they  fear  the  results  of  a  free  expression  of  opinion 
by  the  Korean  people,  just  as  they  fear  freedom  of  opinion  anywhere 
in  the  world.  The  prospect  entailed  by  free  elections  and  free  ex- 
pression obviously  frightens  the  Communists  because  they  recognize 
they  would  be  overwhelmingly  repudiated.  This  is  the  real  reason 
behind  the  refusal  of  the  Communist  authorities  to  agree  to  conditions 
which  would  insure  such  elections." 

The  representative  of  the  U.S.S.E.  spoke  next.  He  charged  the 
members  of  UNCUEK  with  bias  by  virtue  of  their  participation  in 
"aggressive  blocs"  and  of  ignoring  what  he  described  as  economic 
progress  and  a  general  state  of  well-being  in  north  Korea.  The 
Soviet  representative  denounced  alleged  attempts  by  the  United  States 
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to  use  the  United  Nations  to  impose  unification  terms  on  the  north 
Korean  regime.  He  called  for  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from 
Korea  and  for  negotiations  between  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the 
Communist  authorities  in  north  Korea. 

The  representative  of  Korea  made  clear  in  his  statement  the  fact 
that  UNCURK's  report  covered  only  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
that  the  lack  of  progress  regarding  the  United  Nations'  objectives 
in  Korea  was  due  to  the  intransigence  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  north 
Korean  puppet  authorities.  Concerning  troop  withdrawals,  he  said, 
"Let  me  also  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  mission  of  the  United 
Nations  Forces  in  Korea  has  not  been  achieved,  and  thus  they  should 
remain  until  the  United  Nations  objective  in  Korea  has  been  achieved." 

A  draft  resolution  on  the  Korean  question  was  introduced  in  the 
Committee  on  November  4  by  13  of  the  16  countries  that  had  contrib- 
uted forces  to  the  U.N.  Command  in  Korea  (Australia,  Belgium, 
Colombia,  Ethiopia,  France,  Greece,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands, 
the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States) .  It  reaffirmed  U.N.  objectives  in  Korea  and  noted  the 
exchange  of  correspondence  between  the  Communist  authorities  and 
the  governments  which  contributed  forces  to  the  UNC  in  which  the 
latter  expressed  their  wish  to  see  a  genuine  settlement  in  accordance 
with  U.N.  resolutions;  their  willingness  to  further  consideration  of 
measures  designed  to  effect  reunification  on  this  basis ;  and  their  pre- 
paredness, in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  General 
Assembly,  to  withdraw  their  forces  from  Korea  when  the  conditions 
of  a  lasting  settlement  laid  down  by  the  General  Assembly  have  been 
fulfilled.  The  resolution  also  noted  that  the  greater  part  of  the  forces 
sent  to  Korea  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  General 
Assembly  had  already  been  withdrawn  and  welcomed  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Chinese  Communist  troops  were  also  to  be  withdrawn. 
The  operative  portion  of  the  resolution  called  the  attention  of  the 
Communist  authorities  concerned  to  the  continued  determination  of 
the  United  Nations  to  bring  about  by  peaceful  means  the  establish- 
ment of  a  unified,  independent,  and  democratic  Korea  under  a  repre- 
sentative form  of  government  and  the  full  restoration  of  international 
peace  and  security  in  the  area ;  called  upon  the  Communist  authorities 
to  accept  the  U.N.  objectives  in  order  to  achieve  a  settlement  in  Korea 
based  on  the  fundamental  principles  for  unification  set  forth  by  the 
nations  participating  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Korean 
Political  Conference  at  Geneva  in  1954 ;  urged  the  Communist  author- 
ities to  agree  at  an  early  date  on  the  holding  of  genuinely  free  elections 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  endorsed  by  the  General  Assembly ; 
requested  UNCURK  to  continue  its  work :  and  asked  the  Secretary- 
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General  to  place  the  Korean  question  on  the  provisional  agenda  of 
the  14th<General  Assembly. 

In  addition  to  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  representatives  of  24  other  countries  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  13-power  resolution. 

Committee  I  on  November  11,  1958,  adopted  the  draft  resolution 
by  a  vote  of  52  to  9,  with  18  abstentions.  Only  the  Soviet  bloc 
opposed  it. 

The  Korean  question  was  considered  in  plenum  on  November  14. 
After  a  brief  debate  in  which  the  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
repeated  his  charges  and  the  U.S.  representative  spoke  to  correct  these 
distortions,  the  13-power  draft  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
54  to  9,  with  17  abstentions. 

Meanwhile,  on  November  10,  1958,  the  Chinese  Communist  authori- 
ties had  handed  the  British  Charge  d'Affaires  in  Peiping  a  communica- 
tion for  transmission  to  the  other  governments  that  contributed  forces 
to  the  UNC  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  all  Chinese  Communist  forces 
had  been  withdrawn  from  Korea.  The  governments  concerned  were 
urged  to  review  their  "inflexible  position"  and  to  withdraw  their 
forces.  In  addition,  the  communication  repeated  many  of  the  un- 
truths uttered  in  previous  statements.  On  December  5,  1958,  the 
British  Charge  d'Affaires  transmitted  the  reply  of  the  U.N.  member 
countries  concerned  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  questions 
raised  in  the  November  10  communication  had  been  answered  in  the 
notes  delivered  on  April  9  and  July  2,  1958  and  that,  furthermore, 
answers  were  again  given  in  detail  and  were  restated  and  reaffirmed 
in  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  November  14, 
1958,  the  text  of  which  was  attached  for  the  benefit  of  the  Communist 
authorities. 

The  Israeli-Jordanian  Case 

On  January  22,  1958,  the  Security  Council  resumed  its  considera- 
tion of  the  Jordanian  complaint  against  Israeli  activities  in  the  area 
between  the  armistice  demarcation  lines  south  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Council  had  previously  considered  the  matter  on  November  22,  1957, 
when  it  had  before  it  a  report  on  the  situation  in  that  area  submitted 
at  its  request  by  the  Acting  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  Nations  Truce 
Supervision  Organization  (UNTSO). 

Speaking  for  the  United  States,  Ambassador  Lodge  noted  that  it 
was  evident  from  the  Acting  Chief  of  Staff's  report  that  both  parties 
appeared  to  have  tacitly  agreed  to  certain  activities  within  the  area 
between  the  lines  that  went  beyond  those  activities  authorized  by  the 
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General  Armistice  Agreement.  However,  the  J ordanian  complaint  in- 
dicated that  the  two  parties  were  in  disagreement  as  to  the  propriety 
of  other  activities  that  had  been  carried  on  there.  This  pointed  to 
the  need  for  an  authoritative  definition  of  rights  in  the  zone  and  for 
some  system  of  control  based  on  those  rights.  "Since  neither  party 
enjoys  sovereignty  over  the  area,"  Ambassador  Lodge  pointed  out, 
"and  no  agreement  on  the  status  or  rights  in  the  Zone  seems  to  exist, 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Security  Council  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  the  area  so  as  to  reduce  tensions  and  incidents  between 
the  two  countries."  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  UNTSO,  as  the  agent  of 
the  Security  Council  on  the  scene,  was  the  logical  person  to  whom  to 
turn  and  the  best  qualified  to  perform  this  function,  Ambassador 
Lodge  asserted.  Accordingly,  he  stated,  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  had  joined  in  submitting  a  draft  resolution  that,  in 
response  to  the  Jordanian  complaint,  was  designed  to  strengthen  the 
authority  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  area  and  to  provide  for  con- 
tinued suspension  of  the  activity  that  gave  rise  to  the  dispute. 

The  draft  resolution,  noting  that  the  status  of  the  zone  was  affected 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  and  that  neither  party 
enjoyed  sovereignty  over  any  part  of  the  zone,  and  noting  that  the 
Council  was  motivated  by  a  desire  to  reduce  tensions  and  avoid  the 
creation  of  new  incidents,  made  the  following  dispositions : 

(1)  Directed  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  UNTSO  to  regulate  activities 
within  the  zone  subject  to  such  arrangements  as  might  be  made  pur- 
suant to  the  Armistice  Agreement  and  pursuant  to  item  (3)  below, 
bearing  in  mind  ownership  of  property  in  the  zone,  it  being  under- 
stood that  unless  otherwise  mutually  agreed,  Israelis  should  not  be 
allowed  to  use  Arab-owned  properties  and  Arabs  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  use  Israeli-owned  properties ; 

(2)  Directed  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  conduct  a  survey  of  property 
records  with  a  view  to  determining  property  ownership  in  the  zone; 

(3)  Endorsed  the  Chief  of  Staff's  recommendations  to  the  end 
that— 

(a)  The  parties  should  discuss  civilian  activities  in  the  zone 
through  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission ; 

(b)  In  order  to  create  an  atmosphere  more  conducive  to  fruitful 
discussion,  activities  in  the  zone,  such  as  those  initiated  by  Israel, 
should  be  suspended  until  such  a  time  as  the  Chief  of  Staff  would 
have  completed  his  survey  and  made  provisions  for  the  regulation  of 
activities  in  the  zone; 

(c)  Such  discussions  should  be  completed  within  2  months;  and 

(d)  The  Council  should  be  advised  of  the  result  of  the  discus- 
sions.. 
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(4)  Called  upon  the  parties  to  cooperate  with  the  Chief  of  Staff 
and  in  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  in  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendations pursuant  to  the  resolution ; 

(5)  Called  upon  the  parties  to  observe  article  III  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement,  which  related  to  the  demilitarized  nature  of  the  zone; 

(6)  Called  upon  the  parties  to  use  the  machinery  provided  for  in 
the  Armistice  Agreement  for  the  implementation  of  that  Agreement  ; 
and 

(7)  Eequested  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  report  on  the  implementation 
of  the  resolution. 

On  that  same  day,  January  22,  the  Council  unanimously  adopted 
the  resolution. 

Israeli  Complaint  Against  the  UAK 

On  December  4,  1958,  Israel  requested  an  urgent  meeting  of  the 
Security  Council  to  consider  "a  grave  act  of  aggression  committed  on 
3  December  1958  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
against  Israel  territory  in  the  Huleh  area  in  northeast  Galilee." 
Israel  explained  that  a  Syrian  army  post  had  opened  fire  on  Israeli 
shepherds,  killing  one,  and  then  had  opened  a  heavy  artillery  barrage 
on  a  number  of  Israeli  villages.  This  incident  was  but  the  latest  and 
most  serious,  the  Israeli  said,  in  a  number  of  attacks  that  threatened 
peace  and  security  and  constituted  a  serious  breach  of  the  Charter 
and  of  the  Israeli-Syrian  Armistice  Agreement. 

The  Council  met  on  December  8.  The  Israeli  representative  said 
that  his  Governments  sole  purpose  in  bringing  the  matter  to  the 
Council  was  to  insure  that  assaults  such  as  those  of  December  3 
should  not  be  repeated.  On  that  date,  he  said,  from  600  to  800  artil- 
lery shells  had  been  fired  from  Syria  along  a  front  of  17  kilometers 
and  to  a  depth  of  5  kilometers  against  seven  Israeli  villages,  with 
property  loss  estimated  at  one  million  Israeli  pounds.  This,  he 
pointed  out,  must  be  regarded  as  "an  act  of  war.*'  Israel  had  turned 
to  the  Council  "for  peaceful  redress,  and  still  more  for  vigorous 
deterrence"  in  recognition  of  that  body's  primary  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  stability.  It  was  vitally 
urgent  for  the  Council  to  impress  the  United  Arab  Republic  with  the 
gravity  of  this  position,  he  said. 

The  representative  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  replied  that  the 
incident  of  December  3  "should  be  placed  within  the  framework  of 
Israel  provocations  and  daily  violations  committed  by  the  Israel  au- 
thorities against  the  provisions  of  the  General  Armistice  Agreement 
between  Syria  and  Israel."    By  taking  its  case  to  the  Council  without 
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initial  recourse  to  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission,  he  asserted, 
"Israel  is  only  following  propaganda  purposes  for  reasons  of  internal 
policy." 

The  Council  also  had  before  it  a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization  (UNTSO)  on 
the  December  3  incident.  He  pointed  out  two  distinct  phases  of  the 
incident :  the  small  arms  fire  during  which  the  Israeli  shepherd  was 
killed,  initiated  by  Syrian  fire,  and  the  subsequent  extensive  artillery 
fire  directed  at  military  positions  or  villages,  begun  by  Israeli  artil- 
lery fire.  He  recalled  that  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  had  held 
no  regular  sessions  since  June  1951  and  that  consequently  the  Mixed 
Armistice  Commission  Chairman  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  were  not  able 
to  operate  in  behalf  of  that  Commission  as  had  been  envisaged  by 
the  Armistice  Agreement. 

The  Security  Council  met  again  on  December  15.  At  the  outset 
the  Secretary- General  emphasized  that  no  military  action  in  contra- 
vention of  the  cease-fire  could  be  justified,  even  in  retaliation,  except 
in  a  case  of  obvious  self-defense  in  the  most  limited  sense  of  the  term. 
He  called  for  efforts,  such  as  those  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  underlying  problems  which  had  led  to  tension  and  the 
use  of  force  and  to  reach  a  peaceful  solution.  He  announced  that 
during  his  forthcoming  trip  to  the  Middle  East  he  intended  to  take 
up  with  the  authorities  of  Israel  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  the 
situation  in  the  Huleh  area  in  the  hope  of  dealing  with  the  source  of 
tension. 

Ambassador  Lodge  recalled  that  the  United  States  previously  had 
pointed  to  the  need  for  greater  respect  for  the  Armistice  Agreement 
and  for  greater  resort  to  the  machinery  it  provided.  The  Council,  he 
said,  had  the  responsibility  of  upholding  the  Armistice  Agreement 
and  the  Truce  Supervision  Organization.  The  parties  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  carrying  out  faithfully  the  terms  of  the  Agreement 
and  of  cooperating  fully  with  the  Truce  Supervision  Organization. 
The  events  of  December  3  deserved  serious  concern,  not  only  because 
of  the  loss  of  life  and  jeopardy  to  civilians  but  because  "they  are  the 
culmination  of  a  series  of  events  over  the  past  weeks,  any  one  of 
which  could  have  been  satisfactorily  dealt  with  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Armistice  Agreement."  Above  all  they  caused  concern  because 
they  involved  armed  action  on  a  large  scale,  which  was  deplorable 
and  could  only  lead  to  further  violence  from  which  no  one  could 
escape. 

Under  the  circumstances  Ambassador  Lodge  urged,  that  great 
weight  be  given  to  the  remarks  of  the  Secretary-General.  The  Coun- 
cil would  do  well,  he  said,  if  it  urged  caution,  thus  allowing  the 
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Secretary-General  an  opportunity  to  address  himself  directly  to  the 
points  at  issue  during  his  trip  to  the  Middle  East. 

The  other  members  of  the  Council  likewise  emphasized  the  de- 
sirability of  calm  in  the  area  in  order  that  the  Secretary-General 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  addressing  himself  directly  to  the 
points  at  issue  during  his  trip. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the  President  of  the  Counci] 
summed  up  the  discussion,  pointing  out  that  incidents  such  as  those 
of  December  3  could  effectively  be  dealt  with  by  the  United  Nations 
Truce  Supervision  Organization  and  its  Chief  of  Staff,  with  whom  the 
parties  should  continue  their  cooperation  in  the  spirit  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement. 

The  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
OPERATIONS 

During  1958  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  (UNEF)  con- 
tinued to  assist  in  maintaining  peace  and  relative  stability  along  the 
armistice  demarcation  line  between  Egypt  and  Israel  and  at  Sharm 
el-Sheikh  on  the  Strait  of  Tiran.  UNEF's  presence  in  the  area  is 
based  on  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  First  Emergency  Special  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  on  November  5, 1956,  which  established 
UNEF  "to  secure  and  supervise  the  cessation  of  hostilities"  in  accord- 
ance with  all  the  terms  of  the  General  Assembly's  resolution  of  No- 
vember 2,  1956,  as  well  as  upon  the  Assembly's  resolution  of  Febru- 
ary 2,  1957,  which  provided  that,  "after  full  withdrawal  of  Israel 
from  the  Sharm  el-Sheikh  and  Gaza  areas,  the  scrupulous  mainte- 
nance of  the  Armistice  Agreement  requires  the  placing  of  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  on  the  Egyptian-Israel  armistice  demarca- 
tion line." 

In  his  reports  of  August  21  and  October  9,  1958,  the  Secretary- 
General  stated  that  virtually  unbroken  quiet  had  prevailed  along  the 
entire  line  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  in  contrast  to  the  instability 
prevailing  in  that  area  before  UNEF's  entry. 

He  reported  further  that  the  force  was  well  organized  and  func- 
tioning smoothly,  that  all  its  personnel  had  shown  great  devotion  to 
duty,  that  morale  was  high,  and  that  increased  efficiency  had  been 
obtained. 

The  Secretary-General  noted  that  during  most  of  1958  UNEF's 
strength  had  been  maintained  at  about  5,400,  in  contrast  to  its  origi- 
nal figure  of  6,000.  The  Commander,  Lt.  Gen.  E.  H.  M.  Burns  of 
Canada,  had  reorganized  the  force  to  provide  68  platoons  or  2,500 
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men  for  patrol  and  guard  duty,  with  the  remaining  personnel  pro- 
viding essential  support  activities. 

With  the  withdrawal  for  financial  reasons  of  the  Colombian  con- 
tingent of  491  on  October  26,  General  Burns  had  the  following  forces 


at  his  disposal : 

Country  Strength 

Brazil   630 

Canada   982 

Denmark  .    470 

India  .  1,166 

Norway   571 

Sweden   .  502 

Yugoslavia   676 


Total  strength  4,997 


Under  the  rotation  plan  instituted  in  1957,  each  contingent  car- 
ried out  one  rotation  during  1958. 

Yugoslav  and  Canadian  reconnaissance  units  continued  to  patrol 
the  132-mile-long  border  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  while  the  other 
contingents  maintained  24-hour  ground  patrol  of  the  38  miles  of 
border  between  the  Gaza  Strip  and  Israel  and  provided  troops  for 
the  units  stationed  at  Sharm  el- Sheikh  on  the  Strait  of  Tiran,  at 
UNEF's  port  of  entry  at  Port  Said,  and  at  the  UNEF  Air  Station 
at  El  Arish.  Canadian  and  Indian  personnel  manned  the  mainte- 
nance area  at  Rafah  in  the  southern  sector  of  the  Gaza  Strip,  to 
which  all  UNEF  hospital  facilities  were  moved  during  1958. 

Increased  attention  was  given  to  obtaining  maximum  efficiency  and 
economy  through  improved  logistical  planning  and  practices.  Re- 
adjustment of  battalion  boundaries  along  the  armistice  demarcation 
lines  to  conform  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Gaza  Strip  police  districts 
facilitated  closer  liaison  and  cooperation  with  the  local  authorities 
and  improved  the  ability  of  the  force  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
incidents.  Liaison  with  the  Government  of  Egypt  was  carried  out 
through  a  liaison  officer  stationed  in  Cairo. 

In  administering  the  force,  the  U.N.  Secretary- General  continued 
to  consult  with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Middle  Eastern  Affairs, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  Brazil,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Colombia, 
India,  Norway,  and  Pakistan.  Additional  assistance  is  provided  by 
officers  from  Brazil,  Italy,  and  Pakistan  in  the  office  of  U.N.  Under 
Secretary  Ralph  Bunche. 

During  1958  the  United  States  continued  to  provide  logistical  sup- 
port to  UNEF  by  providing  equipment  and  supplies  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  under  the  provisions  of  the  U.N.  Participation  Act, 
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as  amended.  The  value  of  U.S.  logistical  support  for  UNEF 
through  1958  totaled  over  $7  million. 

In  order  to  assist  in  increasing  efficiency  and  reducing  costs,  a 
logistical  support  conference  was  held  on  October  29  and  30  at 
Leghorn,  Italy,  in  which  officials  of  the  United  Nations,  UNEF,  and 
U.S.  military  authorities  participated.  Careful  examination  was 
given  to  improving  supply  practices  and  avoiding  duplication  and 
delay. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  CONSIDERATION 

During  the  discussions  in  the  13th  General  Assembly  concerning 
the  maintenance  of  UNEF,  the  United  States  representatives,  Sena- 
tor Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper  and  Irving  Salomon,  emphasized  both 
in  Committee  V  (Administrative  and  Budgetary)  and  in  the 
plenum  that  the  United  States  continued  to  hold  the  view  that  the 
establishment  of  UNEF  was  one  of  the  outstanding  accomplishments 
of  the  United  Nations  and  was  worthy  of  the  full  support  of  all 
members  in  carrying  out  its  important  responsibilities.  They  paid 
special  tribute  to  the  U.N.  members  who  had  contributed  troops. 
There  was  general  agreement  with  the  view  expressed  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General in  the  Special  Political  Committee  (where  this  item 
was  discussed  before  reference  to  Committee  V)  that  "in  present 
circumstances  the  interests  of  the  United  Nations  were  best  served 
by  the  continuance  of  the  Force  as  it  has  been  established." 

Only  the  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc  disagreed.  They  continued 
to  maintain  that  UNEF  had  been  established  by  the  General  As- 
sembly in  contravention  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  Security 
Council  by  the  Charter  and  added  that  the  maintenance  of  UNEF 
constituted  a  cloak  to  cover  an  attempt  by  the  Western  Powers  to 
establish  a  permanent  U.N.  police  force  for  aggressive  purposes. 
While  some  members  believed  that  the  method  of  financing  the 
force  should  be  reassessed,  the  position  taken  by  the  Soviet  bloc 
failed  to  receive  support. 

On  November  14  the  General  Assembly  adopted  an  amended  draft 
resolution  cosponsored  by  Brazil,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Colombia,  India, 
Norway,  and  Pakistan  by  a  vote  of  51  in  favor  (U.S.) ,  9  against  (Soviet 
bloc) ,  and  17  abstentions  (Afghanistan,  Cambodia,  Chile,  Honduras, 
Iraq,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Libya,  Mexico,  Morocco,  Nepal,  the  Philip- 
pines, Saudi  Arabia,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Uruguay,  Venezuela, 
and  Yemen).  The  resolution  noted  with  satisfaction  the  effective 
way  in  which  the  force  continued  to  carry  out  its  function  and  re- 
quested Committee  V  (Administrative  and  Budgetary)  to  recommend 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  finance  its  continuing  operation. 
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The  financial  recommendations  of  Committee  V  were  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  December  13  by  a  vote  of  42  (U.S.)  with  9 
against  (Soviet  bloc)  and  27  abstentions  (Lebanon,  Libya,  Mexico, 
Nepal,  Panama,  the  Philippines,  Portugal,  Saudi  Arabia,  Tunisia, 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  Venezuela,  Yemen,  Afghanistan,  Bolivia, 
Chile,  China,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador, 
Ethiopia,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Iraq,  and  Jordan). 
(See  Part  V,  pp.  238  to  239.) 

Palestine  Refugees  fUNRWAJ 

1958  was  the  11th  successive  year  in  which  the  General  Assembly 
considered  the  problem  of  the  Palestine  refugees.  These  refugees, 
numbering  nearly  a  million  persons,  were  displaced  from  their  former 
homes  in  Palestine  as  a  result  of  the  fighting  connected  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  Israel.  Over  the  years  the  United  Nations  has  been  able 
to  do  little  more  than  organize  and  administer  relief  and  limited  re- 
habilitation programs  for  the  refugees.  These  activities  were  made 
possible  by  voluntary  contributions  from  member  states  and  private 
and  philanthropic  organizations  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  (UNRWA). 
U.N.  efforts  to  get  the  parties  most  directly  concerned  to  agree  on  a 
solution  to  the  problem  remained  unavailing.  Meanwhile,  through 
natural  growth  the  number  of  refugees  has  increased. 

THE  PLEDGING  SESSION 

Acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Negotiating  Committee  for 
Extra  Budgetary  Funds,  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  12th  session  in 
1957,  had  decided  that  the  13th  Assembly  should  convene  an  ad  hoc 
committee  of  the  whole  Assembly  at  which  voluntary  contributions 
to  UNRWA  should  be  announced.  This  decision  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  determining  the  financial  resources  of  UNRWA  before 
considering  the  annual  report  of  the  Agency's  Director. 

During  the  pledging  session,  which  was  held  on  October  27,  the 
Acting  Director  announced  that  the  Agency's  financial  needs  for  the 
calendar  year  1959  would  be  $36  million.  At  the  same  meeting  33 
member  states  pledged  approximately  $27,5  million — about  $16  mil- 
lion for  the  calendar  year  1959  and  the  remainder  for  the  last  6  months 
of  1958.  Of  this  amount  the  United  States  pledged  $18,000,000  for 
the  Agency's  relief  program  and  $5,000,000  for  its  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, payments  against  this  pledge  to  be  made  not  in  excess  of  70 
percent  of  total  contributions  during  the  period  ending  on  June  30, 
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1959.  Speaking  for  the  United  States,  Senator  Bourke  B.  Hicken- 
looper pointed  out  that  the  United  States  was  interested  primarily  in 
a  definitive  solution  of  the  refugee  problem  rather  than  merely  in  a 
continuation  of  relief  and  rehabilitation.  To  encourage  steps  toward 
a  solution,  Senator  Hickenlooper  announced  that  the  United  States, 
in  addition  to  its  pledge,  would  make  available  up  to  $3,750,000  for 
any  resettlement  or  repatriation  activities  initiated  before  June  30, 
1959.  He  also  repeated  the  offer  first  made  in  1957  of  $300,000  for 
planning,  or  carrying  out  plans,  for  the  transfer  of  the  Agency's 
administrative  functions  to  host  governments. 

Senator  Hickenlooper  explained  that  the  United  States  wished  to 
encourage  resettlement  and  repatriation  activities  because  it  believed 
it  increasingly  important  that  steps  be  taken  to  lessen  the  refugees' 
dependence  on  relief,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  UNKWA's 
mandate  extended  only  to  1960.  With  this  date  in  mind,  he  urged  all 
concerned,  particularly  Israel  and  the  Arab  States,  to  bend  every 
effort  to  provide  for  some  more  satisfactory  means  of  dealing  with 
the  refugee  problem. 

THE  DIRECTOR'S  REPORT 

On  November  7  the  Special  Political  Committee  began  its  consid- 
eration of  the  UNRWA  Director's  report  covering  the  Agency's  oper- 
ations for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1958.  The  Director  of  UNRWA, 
Henry  R.  Labouisse,  a  U.S.  citizen,  had  resigned  after  serving  for  4 
years,  and  the  report  was  presented  by  Leslie  Carver,  Acting  Director. 

The  report  noted  that  the  reintegration  of  the  refugees  into  the 
economic  life  of  the  Near  East  continued  to  be  hampered,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  refugees'  opposition  to  any  projects  that  implied  perma- 
nent resettlement  away  from  their  ancestral  homes  and  abandonment 
of  their  hopes  of  repatriation,  and  by  the  failure  of  Israel,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  take  affirmative  action  to  facilitate  repatriation  and  com- 
pensation as  called  for  by  the  General  Assembly  in  a  resolution  of 
December  11, 1948.  Nevertheless,  the  Director  observed,  the  refugees' 
"growing  appreciation  of  the  desirability  of  self-support  and  of 
rehabilitation,"  first  reported  in  1957,  was  becoming  stronger.  The 
report  also  referred  to  the  termination  of  UNRWA's  mandate  on  June 
30, 1960.  If  UNRWA  were  not  to  be  extended,  a  decision  would  have 
to  be  made  and  the  Agency  instructed  no  later  than  in  1959  so  that 
the  necessary  steps  could  be  taken  without  a  break  in  the  flow  of 
services.  Such  an  important  decision,  the  report  concluded,  required 
careful  study. 

In  presenting  the  report,  the  Acting  Director  pointed  out  that  con- 
tributions beyond  the  rate  indicated  in  the  UNRWA  pledging  session 
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would  have  to  be  forthcoming  if  the  Agency  were  to  carry  out  its 
basic  relief  and  rehabilitation  programs  in  1959.  He  also  noted  that 
the  Agency  was  encountering  operational  difficulties  in  some  of  the 
Arab  host  states  owing  to  a  refusal  to  recognize  UNRWA  as  a  sub- 
sidiary organ  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Regarding  the  problem  of  reintegration  of  refugees,  the  Acting 
Director  stated  that,  while  the  Agency  was  concerned  only  with  its 
economic  aspects,  the  political  aspect  of  the  problem  could  only  be 
satisfied  by  offering  the  refugees  the  choice  between  repatriation  and 
compensation  unless  some  other  generally  agreeable  solution  evolved. 

George  McGregor  Harrison  presented  the  U.S.  position  to  the 
Special  Political  Committee  on  November  7.  The  United  States,  he 
said,  agreed  with  the  views  expressed  by  the  Director  concerning  the 
need  for  careful  study  and  advance  planning  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
continued  welfare  of  the  refugees  after  the  expiration  of  UNRWA's 
mandate  in  June  1960.  The  continuation  of  UNRWA  beyond  that  date 
was  not,  in  the  eyes  of  the  United  States,  the  proper  way  to  handle  the 
refugee  problem.  While  UNRWA  had  been  able  efficiently  and  inex- 
pensively to  provide  relief  and  some  limited  rehabilitation  for  the 
refugees,  it  had  not  been  able  to  integrate  the  refugees  into  the  economy 
of  the  area.  A  limited  number  of  self-help  projects  had  resulted  in 
making  a  few  refugees  self-supporting,  but  the  numbers  were  not 
enough  to  counterbalance  the  natural  increase  of  the  refugee  popula- 
tion, with  the  result  that  despite  UNRWA's  efforts  there  were  now 
more  refugees  in  need  of  help  than  in  the  past.  Clearly  something  had 
to  be  done  and  a  better  system  found  that  would  greatly  accelerate  the 
rate  at  which  refugees  were  made  self-supporting.  "It  is  not  good 
enough,"  he  said,  "consciously  to  perpetuate  for  over  a  decade  the 
dependent  status  of  nearly  a  million  refugees."  As  was  apparent  from 
the  Director's  report,  the  refugees  themselves  were  coming  to  realize 
that  their  future  would  depend  on  their  own  efforts  to  improve  their 
status.  Moreover,  the  contributor  nations  were  becoming  increasingly 
critical  of  the  dole  that  they  were  called  upon  to  perpetuate.  Mr. 
Harrison  emphasized  again  that  the  primary  responsibility  for  work- 
ing out  a  solution  of  the  problem  rested  with  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States,  who  had  the  past  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  for  their 
guidance. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Harrison  paid  tribute  to  the  former  Director,  Mr. 
Labouisse,  whose  organizational  abilities  had  helped  the  Agency 
achieve  a  model  of  efficiency  and  effectiveness.  "The  United  States," 
he  said,  "is  proud  to  have  had  such  a  capable  humanitarian  chosen  from 
among  its  citizens  to  head  UNRWA." 
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The  need  for  planning  ahead  so  as  best  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
refugees  after  the  expiration  of  UNRWA's  mandate  was  emphasized 
by  many  delegations  during  the  debate,  and  a  wide  variety  of  sug- 
gestions was  made,  These  views  ranged  from  an  insistence  that  the 
only  hope  lay  in  the  repatriation  of  all  refugees,  with  their  mainte- 
nance being  provided  for  in  the  interim  by  the  proceeds  from  their 
former  homes  in  Israel,  to  an  estimate  that  only  through  resettlement 
in  the  Arab  States  could  the  future  welfare  of  the  refugees  be  assured. 
Some  believed  that  the  best  way  of  ending  the  dependent  status  of  the 
refugees  would  be  by  extending  UNRWA  with  expanded  vocational 
education  and  a  program  of  individual  grants. 

The  U.S.  view  was  reflected  in  a  draft  resolution,  which  it  sponsored 
together  with  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  resolution  provided  for  the  continued  operation  of  UNRWA 
during  the  calendar  year  1959  and  would  have  requested  the  Secre- 
tary-General to  arrange  for  submission  to  the  14th  session  of  the 
Assembly  proposals  for  the  continuation  of  the  U.N.  interest  in  inter- 
national relief  and  rehabilitation  for  the  refugees  and  on  the  methods 
of  such  continuation,  such  proposals  to  take  into  consideration  the 
views  expressed  by  the  members  and  by  the  UNRWA  Advisory  Com- 
mission, as  well  as  the  rights  of  all  the  parties  as  recognized  by  resolu- 
tions of  the  Assembly.  However,  despite  extensive  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  agreement  of  the 
Arab  host  states  to  any  resolution  calling  for  such  proposals.  In 
presenting  the  draft  resolution  to  the  Special  Political  Committee  on 
December  10,  the  U.S.  representative  explained  that  the  exact  means 
by  which  proposals  were  made  was  of  secondary  importance.  If,  for 
instance,  the  Secretary -General  were  prepared  to  make  proposals, 
the  United  States  would  not  insist  that  the  resolution  formally  refer 
to  them.  In  response,  the  Secretary-General  said  that,  as  part  of  his 
regular  duties,  he  would  "look  into  the  technical  operation  of  UNRWA 
in  preparation  of  such  proposals  as  I  might  consider  helpful  or  neces- 
sary to  put  forward  to  the  General  Assembly  for  its  consideration  at 
its  next  session.''  The  U.S.  representative  therefore  said  that,  in 
view  of  the  Secretary-General's  statement,  the  request  for  proposals 
concerning  the  future  of  the  refugees  could  be  deleted  from  the  resolu- 
tion. The  Committee,  by  a  vote  of  44  to  0,  with  18  abstentions,  then 
recommended  to  the  Assembly  the  adoption  of  the  abbreviated  four- 
power  resolution.  On  December  12  the  Assembly  adopted  the  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  by  a  vote  of  57  to  0,  with  20  abstentions. 
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The  Lebanon-Jordan  Crisis 

LEBANESE  COMPLAINT 

The  representative  of  Lebanon  on  May  22, 1958,  requested  an  urgent 
meeting  of  the  Security  Council  to  consider  the  "complaint  by  Lebanon 
in  respect  of  a  situation  arising  from  the  intervention  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Lebanon,  the  continuance  of 
which  is  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security."  The  accompanying  memorandum  explained  that  the 
intervention  involved  the  following  acts,  among  others :  "the  infiltra- 
tion of  armed  bands  from  Syria  into  Lebanon,  the  destruction  of 
Lebanese  life  and  property  by  such  bands,  the  participation  of  United 
Arab  Republic  nationals  in  acts  of  terrorism  and  rebellion  against  the 
established  authorities  in  Lebanon,  the  supply  of  arms  from  Syria  to 
individuals  and  bands  in  Lebanon  rebelling  against  the  established 
authorities,  and  the  waging  of  a  violent  radio  and  press  campaign  in 
the  United  Arab  Republic  calling  for  strikes,  demonstrations  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  established  authorities  in  Lebanon,  and  through 
other  provocative  acts." 

Because  Lebanon  had  concurrently  brought  its  case  to  the  League  of 
Arab  States,  the  Security  Council  postponed  substantive  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  pending  the  outcome  of  the  League's  deliberations. 
When  the  League  failed  to  reach  agreement,  the  Security  Council  took 
up  the  Lebanese  complaint  on  June  6. 

SECURITY  COUNCIL  ACTION 

The  Lebanese  Foreign  Minister  described  the  situation  in  consider- 
able detail.  He  stated  that  it  involved  massive,  illegal,  and  unpro- 
voked intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Lebanon  by  the  United  Arab 
Republic  aimed  at  undermining  the  independence  of  Lebanon.  He 
argued  that  international  peace  and  security  would  be  threatened  if 
the  situation  created  by  this  intervention  continued.  He  asserted  that 
the  Lebanese  case  was  a  test  one — the  case  of  every  small  country  in 
the  world.  No  small  country  could  feel  secure  if  intervention  in 
Lebanon  were  permitted.  Lebanon,  he  pointed  out,  had  turned  to  the 
United  Nations  as  a  last  resort  after  having  sought  redress  directly 
with  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  through  the  Arab  League. 

The  representative  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  sought  to  refute 
the  Lebanese  allegations  and  claimed  that  Lebanon's  complaint  sought 
to  give  an  international  flavor  to  a  purely  domestic  problem  in  the 
hope  of  diverting  local  and  world  public  opinion  from  the  disturbed 
conditions  within  Lebanon.   The  heart  of  the  trouble,  he  maintained, 
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was  the  desire  of  President  Chamoun  of  Lebanon  unconstitutionally 
to  succeed  himself  in  the  forthcoming  elections. 

The  Swedish  representative  noted  that  Lebanon  had  presented 
strong  and  precise  allegations  tending  to  show  that  foreign  inter- 
ference had  in  fact  taken  place.  These  allegations  had  been  cate- 
gorically repudiated  by  the  United  Arab  Republic.  In  the  circum- 
stances, he  suggested,  there  might  be  justification  for  considering 
some  arrangement  for  investigation  or  observation  by  the  Council 
itself  with  a  view  to  clarifying  the  situation.  Accordingly,  the  Swed- 
ish representative  submitted  a  draft  resolution  that  provided  for  the 
urgent  dispatch  of  an  observation  group  to  Lebanon  "to  ensure  that 
there  is  no  illegal  infiltration  of  personnel  or  supply  of  arms  or  other 
materiel  across  the  Lebanese  borders."  The  Secretary-General  was 
also  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  that  end  and  the  observer  group  was 
to  keep  the  Council  informed  through  the  Secretary-General. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Lodge,  supported  the  Swed- 
ish draft  resolution  as  the  most  constructive  course  the  Council  could 
take  and  pressed  for  an  early  vote.  On  the  basis  of  the  statements 
of  the  parties,  Ambassador  Lodge  pointed  out,  "the  conclusion  is 
clear  that  there  has  been  outside  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Republic  of  Lebanon,  and  that  this  interference  has  been 
designed  to  promote  civil  strife  and  to  impede  the  efforts  of  the 
constituted  authorities  to  restore  order  and  tranquillity,  and  that 
the  interference  had  occurred  from  the  territory  and  via  the  facilities 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic,"  The  United  States  regretted  having 
to  make  such  a  statement,  he  said,  not  only  because  the  situation  had 
led  to  strife  in  the  peaceful  state  of  Lebanon,  but  because  "the 
United  States  desires  good  relations  with  all  states  in  the  Middle 
East,  including  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  deplores  the  creation 
of  circumstances  which  obstruct  such  relations." 

He  also  stressed  the  need  for  the  United  Nations  to  be  particularly 
alert  in  protecting  small  states  from  interference  by  those  whose 
resources  and  power  are  larger.  There  should  be  no  doubt,  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  declared,  of  the  firm  determination  of  the  United  States 
to  continue  to  support  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Lebanon. 

With  regard  to  the  contention  that  the  Lebanese  problem  was  purely 
a  domestic  one,  Ambassador  Lodge  pointed  out  that  while  political 
opposition  was  a  natural  and  essential  attribute  of  a  democracy,  it 
did  not  justify  external  attacks  or  external  subversion. 

On  June  11  the  Swedish  draft  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil by  a  vote  of  10  in  favor  and  none  against,  with  the  Soviet  Union 
abstaining.  The  Soviet  representative  explained  that  he  had  ab- 
stained because  his  delegation  considered  the  Lebanese  complaint  was 
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without  basis,  but  he  had  not  opposed  the  resolution  because  neither 
Lebanon  nor  the  United  Arab  Republic  objected  to  it. 

THE  U.N.  OBSERVER  GROUP  FOR  LEBANON  (UNOGIL) 

The  Secretary-General  immediately  took  steps  to  organize  the  Ob- 
server Group,  using  the  existing  U.N.  facilities  in  the  area  on  an 
emergency  basis.  On  June  12  and  13  the  first  10  Military  Observers, 
borrowed  from  the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization 
(UNTSO),  arrived  and  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Ad- 
ministration for  Palestine  Refugees  (UNRWA)  sent  administrative 
personnel  pending  the  arrival  of  a  U.N.  staff  from  New  York  and 
Geneva.  Meanwhile,  on  June  13  the  Secretary-General  appointed 
Dr.  Galo  Plaza  of  Ecuador,  Chairman;  Maj.  Gen.  Odd  Bull,  of  Nor- 
way, Executive  Member  in  Charge  of  Military  Observers;  and  Raje- 
shwar  Dayal,  of  India,  Member  of  the  Group.  Initial  reconnaissance 
by  Military  Observers  in  white  U.N.  jeeps  began  the  same  day.  By 
June  16  the  Secretary-General  was  able  to  report  the  opening  of 
UNOGIL  headquarters  in  Beirut  and  the  operation  of  the  first  14 
observers  in  all  areas  held  by  the  forces  of  the  Government  of 
Lebanon.    (See  also  part  Y,  pp.  240  to  241.) 

The  Group's  first  formal  meeting,  which  the  Secretary-General 
attended,  took  place  in  Beirut  on  June  19.  By  that  time  requests  for 
105  observers  and  other  supporting  personnel  had  been  made  to  a 
number  of  members  of  the  United  Nations.  Eleven  members  had 
responded  by  June  25 ;  thus  there  were  94  observers  on  duty. 

Following  his  approval  of  the  Group's  recommendation  of  July  16 
for  expansion  of  UNOGIL  from  112  to  200  observers,  the  Secretary- 
General  announced  on  July  24  that  he  had  invited  representatives  of 
Brazil,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Colombia,  India,  Norway,  and  Pakistan  to 
serve  as  an  advisory  group  for  UNOGIL. 

UNOGIL  was  organized  on  the  basis  of  observation  teams  consist- 
ing of  two  observers,  each  in  a  radio-equipped  vehicle  and  a  radio 
officer  in  a  communications  jeep.  Contact  was  maintained  both 
through  the  base  radio  system  in  Beirut  and  with  observation  posts 
established  along  the  frontier  and  routes  of  possible  infiltration.  An 
air  squadron  was  organized  to  support  the  ground  observers  by  aerial 
reconnaissance,  both  day  and  night.  By  September  20  it  was  possible 
to  organize  a  regular  military  headquarters  in  Beirut  to  conduct  the 
operation  of  the  Group,  which  continued  to  expand  until,  on  Novem- 
ber 14,  it  reached  its  maximum  strength  of  591  military  personnel, 
consisting  of  469  Military  Observers,  22  supporting  troops,  and  90 
air  section  personnel.  By  this  time  49  manned  outposts  had  been  | 
established,  and  290  vehicles  and  12  fixed-wing  aircraft  and  6  heli- 
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copters  were  in  use.  Administrative  support  was  provided  by  118 
civilian  and  military  personnel.  Relations  between  UNOGIL  and 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  were  governed  by  a  letter  of  June  13 
from  the  Secretary- General  to  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Lebanon,  on 
the  basis  of  which  Lebanon  established  a  five-member  Ministerial 
Committee  to  maintain  liaison  with  UNOGIL. 

Twenty -one  members  of  the  United  Nations  provided  officers  from 
their  armed  forces  to  serve  as  Military  Observers  in  UNO  GIL.  They 
were  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Burma,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chile,  Den- 
mark, Ecuador,  Finland,  India,  Indonesia,  Ireland,  Italy,  Nepal,  the 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Peru,  Portugal,  Sweden,  and 
Thailand.  In  addition  Denmark,  Italy,  Norway,  and  Sweden  pro- 
vided pilots  and  air  technicians,  and  Canada  and  Denmark  provided 
support  troops. 

On  June  13  the  United  Nations  inquired  whether  various  equip- 
ment for  UNOGIL  could  be  provided  from  U.S.  sources,  similar  to 
that  being  provided  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  (UNEF). 
The  United  States  responded  affirmatively  and,  under  the  terms  of 
the  U.N.  Participation  Act,  as  amended,  made  supplies  and  equip- 
ment available  to  UNOGIL  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  These  included 
jeeps,  planes,  helicopters,  and  automotive,  signal  and  field  equipment, 
and  supplies.    The  total  cost  was  over  $500,000. 

From  time  to  time  UNOGIL  submitted  reports  to  the  Security 
Council,  as  required  by  the  June  11  resolution.  The  first  formal  re- 
port issued  on  July  3  was  essentially  a  preliminary  and  inconclusive 
one,  dealing  mainly  with  organization  and  the  conditions  under  which 
UNOGIL  had  to  operate.  It  was  apparent,  however,  that,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  Secretary-General  and  the  others  involved,  the 
building  up  of  an  effective  group  to  observe  and  report  on  the  Leba- 
nese borders  would  be  a  slow  and  difficult  process.  UNOGIL  was 
greatly  handicapped  by  Lebanon's  long  and  mountainous  borders, 
which  rebel  elements  made  virtually  inaccessible.  However,  as  the 
group  improved  its  organization  and  gained  wider  access  to  border 
areas,  it  was  able  to  report  improved  conditions. 

In  its  second  report  issued  on  July  30  UNOGIL  observed  that  in- 
filtration was  on  a  "limited  scale,  and  is  largely  confined  to  small  arms 
and  ammunitions."  By  the  time  the  third  report  was  issued  on  August 
14,  infiltration  had  diminished  markedly.  The  fourth  report  of 
September  29  noted  that,  "with  the  establishment  of  its  extended  net- 
work of  posts,  the  group  is  confident  that  any  infiltration  which  may 
still  be  occurring  is  on  a  very  small  scale  indeed."  Finally,  in  its 
fifth  report  (which  is  dealt  with  more  fully  below)  UNOGIL  reported 
that  no  cases  of  "established  or  suspected  infiltration  of  armed  men 
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or  smuggling  of  materiel"  were  noted  by  its  observers  during  the 
period  September  21-November  14. 

EVENTS  IN  IRAQ 

Meanwhile,  events  occurred  elsewhere  in  the  Near  East  that  under- 
scored the  seriousness  of  the  threat  against  Lebanon.  On  July  14 
the  Government  of  Iraq  was  overthrown  in  a  violent  and  bloody  coup 
in  which  the  King,  Crown  Prince,  Prime  Minister,  and  other  leaders 
were  brutally  murdered.  At  the  same  time,  a  plot  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  Jordan  came  to  light.  In  the  face  of  this  situation 
the  President  of  Lebanon,  with  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Leba- 
nese Cabinet,  requested  immediate  military  assistance  from  the  United 
States.  This  call  was  answered  promptly.  On  July  15  U.S.  troops 
landed  in  Lebanon. 

In  a  statement  from  the  White  House  President  Eisenhower  ex- 
plained that  U.S.  forces  had  been  sent  to  Lebanon  "to  protect  Ameri- 
can lives  and  by  their  presence  there  to  encourage  the  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment in  defense  of  Lebanese  sovereignty  and  integrity."  The 
President  added  that  the  United  States  was  reporting  its  action  to 
an  emergency  meeting  of  the  Security  Council.  The  United  States, 
the  President  said,  "will  support  in  the  United  Nations  measures 
which  seem  to  be  adequate  to  meet  the  new  situation  and  which  will 
enable  the  United  States  forces  promptly  to  be  withdrawn." 

When  the  Security  Council  met  in  an  emergency  session  on  July 
15,  Ambassador  Lodge  explained  that  the  United  States  had  re- 
sponded to  the  Lebanese  request  because  of  the  need  for  immediate 
action.  "We  are  the  first  to  admit,"  Ambassador  Lodge  pointed  out, 
"that  the  dispatch  of  United  States  forces  to  Lebanon  is  not  an  ideal 
way  to  solve  present  problems,  and  they  will  be  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  the  United  Nations  can  take  over."  The  United  States  intended 
to  consult  urgently  with  the  Secretary-General  and  other  delegations 
on  a  resolution  to  achieve  these  objectives.  The  presence  of  U.S. 
troops  in  Lebanon  would  be  a  constructive  contribution  to  the  objec- 
tives the  Security  Council  had  in  mind  when  it  passed  the  June  11 
resolution.  In  sending  troops  to  Lebanon,  he  emphasized,  the  United 
States  was  acting  pursuant  to  what  the  U.N.  Charter  regarded  as  an 
inherent  right,  the  right  of  all  nations  to  work  together  to  preserve 
their  independence.  Ambassador  Lodge  also  made  clear  that  the 
United  States  forces  were  under  instructions  to  cooperate  with 
UNOGIL  and  to  establish  liaison  immediately  upon  arrival. 

Later  on  the  same  day,  the  United  States  introduced  a  draft  reso- 
lution which,  Ambassador  Lodge  explained,  was  an  effort  in  good 
faith  by  the  United  States  to  give  effect  to  President  Eisenhower's 
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statement  regarding  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces.  The  resolution 
would  have  strengthened  the  operations  of  UNOGIL  and  provided 
the  basis  for  additional  arrangements  by  the  Secretary-General,  with 
a  view  to  making  contingents  available  as  necessary  as  a  further 
measure  to  protect  the  territorial  integrity  and  political  independence 
of  Lebanon. 

JORDANIAN  COMPLAINT 

While  this  resolution  was  being  debated,  the  Council  received  a 
request  from  Jordan  on  J uly  17  to  include  on  its  agenda  a  new  item : 
''Complaint  by  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  of  interference  in 
its  domestic  affairs  by  the  United  Arab  Republic."  The  Council  in- 
scribed the  J ordanian  complaint  at  once  but  decided  to  proceed  with 
the  Lebanese  item  after  hearing  the  preliminary,  explanatory  state- 
ments on  the  Jordanian  item. 

The  Jordanian  representative  described  how  his  country  had  for 
several  months  been  the  object  of  open  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  "The  smuggling  of  saboteurs  and  agents  into 
the  country,  together  with  clandestine  supplies  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion and  explosives,"  he  recalled,  "became  common  occurrences  along- 
side the  subversive  elements  mustered  and  bribed  within  Jordan  with 
the  intent  to  overthrow  the  existing  regime.  The  poisonous  broad- 
casts emanating  from  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  the  Press  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  were  all  directed  to  create  confusion  and  sub- 
version which  was  necessary  to  bring  about  the  realization  of  that 
sinister  plan."  Moreover,  Jordan  had.  now  been  faced  with  a  threat 
beyond  its  capacity  to  meet,  involving  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  existing 
regime.  This  situation,  which  included  a  threatening  movement  of 
United  Arab  Republic  troops  from  Syria  along  its  northern  borders, 
had  led  Jordan  to  request  immediate  aid  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States.  The  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom 
explained  that,  in  response  to  the  appeal,  British  troops  had  started 
to  arrive  in  Jordan  early  on  July  17.  "If  arrangements  can  be  made 
by  the  Security  Council  to  protect  the  lawful  Government  of  Jordan 
from  external  threat  and  so  maintain  peace  and  security,"  he  stated, 
"the  action  which  we  have  felt  obligated  to  take  will  be  brought  to  an 
end." 

FURTHER  COUNCIL  DISCUSSION  OF  LEBANON 

The  course  of  action  proposed  in  the  United  States  draft  resolution 
received  the  support  of  almost  all  of  the  Council's  members.  How- 
ever, the  Soviet  Union,  charging  the  United  States  and  the  United 
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Kingdom  with  "gross  intervention"  in  violation  of  the  Charter,  intro- 
duced a  draft  resolution  that  called  upon  the  two  Governments  "to 
cease  armed  intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Arab  States  and 
to  remove  their  troops  from  the  territories  of  Lebanon  and  Jordan 
immediately." 

The  representative  of  Sweden  took  the  position  that  the  presence 
of  U.S.  troops  in  Lebanon  had  completely  altered  the  conditions  under 
which  UNOGIL  was  functioning  and  that  UNOGIL  should  not 
operate  in  the  presence  of  foreign  troops.  He  then  submitted  a  draft 
resolution  requesting  the  Secretary- General  to  suspend  the  activities 
of  the  observers  in  Lebanon  until  further  notice. 

Thus  the  Council  had  three  draft  resolutions  before  it.  The  Council 
voted  on  July  18.  The  Soviet  proposal  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  1 
to  8,  with  2  abstentions  (Japan  and  Sweden).  The  Soviet  Union 
vetoed  the  U.S.  proposal,  on  which  Sweden  abstained  and  all  other 
members  voted  affirmatively.  The  Swedish  draft  also  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  2  (Sweden  and  Soviet  Union)  to  9. 

Ambassador  Lodge  immediately  pointed  out  that  once  again  the 
Soviet  veto  had  frustrated  the  Council's  efforts,  although  the  9  affirm- 
ative votes  for  the  U.S.  resolution  revealed  the  Council's  true  opinion. 
Because,  he  explained,  the  United  States  believed  that  all  available 
U.N.  remedies  should  be  exhausted,  he  introduced  a  draft  resolution 
calling  for  an  emergency  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
under  the  procedure  authorized  by  the  Uniting  for  Peace  resolution 
adopted  in  1950  by  the  Assembly  at  its  fifth  session.  The  United  States 
did  not  press  this  resolution  to  the  vote,  however,  when  Japan  indicated 
its  intention  to  submit  a  new  resolution  "as  a  last  attempt  to  save 
the  situation  in  the  Security  Council."  Before  the  meeting  ended  the 
Soviet  representative  also  submitted  a  resolution  calling  for  an  emer- 
gency special  session  "to  consider  the  question  of  the  intervention"  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  Lebanon  and  Jordan. 

The  Japanese  resolution,  as  finally  revised,  requested  the  Secretary- 
General  "to  make  arrangements  forthwith  for  such  measures,  in 
addition  to  those  envisaged  by  the  resolution  of  11  June  1958,  as  he 
may  consider  necessary  in  the  light  of  the  present  circumstances,  with 
a  view  to  enabling  the  United  Nations  to  fulfill  the  general  purpose 
established  in  that  resolution,  and  which  will,  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter,  serve  to  ensure  the  territorial  integrity  and  political  inde- 
pendence of  Lebanon,  so  as  to  make  possible  the  withdrawal  of  United 
States  forces  from  Lebanon." 

Ambassador  Lodge  welcomed  the  Japanese  resolution  as  a  con- 
structive proposal  representing  the  indispensable  minimum  action 
for  the  United  Nations. 
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Commenting  upon  the  resolution,  the  Secretary-General  explained 
that  he  envisaged  a  strengthened  and  expanded  UNOGIL  as  the 
"additional  measures"  that  could  be  taken,  but  he  did  not  consider 
that  the  resolution  would  permit  organization  of  a  U.N.  force. 

The  Soviet  representative  contended  that  the  Japanese  draft  reso- 
lution amounted  to  "a  tacit  moral  sanction  by  the  United  Nations  of 
the  presence  of  United  States  troops  in  Lebanon  and  of  the  presence 
of  British  forces  in  Jordan,  although  the  two  forces  of  these  two  coun- 
tries are  there  illegally  and  in  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter."  He  submitted  amendments,  the  main  purpose  of 
which  was  to  identify  the  landing  of  U.S.  troops  in  Lebanon  as  "inter- 
vention" and  to  call  for  their  immediate  withdrawal.  After  the 
Council  rejected  these  Soviet  amendments,  on  which  Japan  and 
Sweden  abstained,  the  U.S.S.R.  on  July  22  vetoed  the  Japanese  pro- 
posal, all  other  Council  members  voting  for  it. 

Taking  account  of  the  stalemated  situation  in  the  Securitv  Council, 
the  Secretary- General  announced  that  under  his  Charter  authority, 
and  in  view  of  the  support  of  all  Council  members  for  UNOGIL's 
continued  operation,  he  intended  to  develop  the  Observation  Group 
further  "so  as  to  give  it  all  the  significance  it  can  have,  consistent 
with  its  basic  character"  as  determined  by  the  June  11  resolution  and 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter. 

Thereafter  the  President  of  the  Council  proposed  that  the  Council 
adjourn.  He  pointed  out  that  the  election  of  a  new  President  of 
Lebanon,  which  was  to  be  held  within  a  few  days,  would  help  clarify 
the  situation.  (On  July  31  the  Lebanese  Parliament  elected  Gen. 
Fuad  Chehab  as  the  new  President  of  Lebanon.  He  was  inaugurated 
on  September  23.)  The  Council  President  also  drew  attention  to  the 
pending  proposal  of  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Heads  of  Government  of  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  France, 
India,  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  with  the  Secretary-General,  to  seek  a 
solution  to  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East.  This  proposal,  he  said, 
might  also  affect  the  Council's  consideration  of  the  two  pending 
resolutions  calling  for  an  emergency  special  session.  Although  the 
Soviet  representative  opposed  the  idea  of  an  indefinite  adjournment, 
the  President's  proposal  was  adopted  on  J uly  22. 

THE  SUMMIT  PROPOSALS 

The  proposal  for  a  meeting  of  Heads  of  Government  originated  on 
July  19  in  letters  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  Mr.  Khrushchev,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  France,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  India.  The 
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letter  to  President  Eisenhower  contended  that  "the  armed  intervention 
which  the  United  States  began  in  Lebanon,  followed  by  the  United 
Kingdom  in  Jordan,  and  the  threat  of  intervention  hanging  over  Iraq 
and  all  the  countries  of  the  Arab  world,"  might  "lead  to  highly  danger- 
ous and  incalculable  consequences"  and  might  "initiate  a  chain  reaction 
which  no  one  will  be  able  to  stop."  Recalling  that  the  Soviet  Union 
"has  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs  and  an  air  force  and  a  navy,  and  also 
ballistic  missiles  of  all  kinds,  including  intercontinental  missiles,"  the 
Soviet  Premier  proposed  that  the  Pleads  of  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  India 
meet,  with  the  participation  of  the  Secretary-General,  "in  order  that 
immediate  steps  may  be  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  conflict  which  has 
broken  out."  He  added  that  the  recommendations  emerging  from  this 
meeting  should  be  submitted  to  the  Security  Council  so  that  it  might 
examine  them,  together  with  the  Arab  representatives. 

President  Eisenhower  replied  on  J uly  22.  Denying  that  the  United 
States  had  acted  in  Lebanon  in  any  manner  calculated  to  disturb  the 
peace,  the  President  explained  that  it  was  motivated  by  the  purpose  of 
helping  stop  acts  of  violence,  fomented  from  without,  designed  to 
destroy  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Lebanon.  Recalling  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  vetoed  every  attempt  by  the  Security  Council  to 
provide  Lebanon  with  increased  protection,  which  would  have  per- 
mitted U.S.  withdrawal,  the  President  asked  how  the  Soviet  Union 
could  reconcile  its  allegation  that  the  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon 
endangered  world  peace  with  its  veto  in  the  Security  Council. 

Turning  to  the  Soviet  Premier's  proposal  for  a  Heads  of  Govern- 
ment meeting,  the  President  commented  that  "what  you  propose 
amounts  in  effect  to  five  nations,  without  sanction  of  the  United 
Nations  and  without  conformity  with  its  Charter,  reaching  what  you 
call  'recommendations'  regarding  the  Near  and  Middle  East  which 
would  then  be  submitted  to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 
But  in  reality  such  so-called  'recommendations'  would  be  decisions 
and  the  process  would  in  effect  make  the  United  Nations  into  a  'rubber 
stamp'  for  a  few  great  powers."  The  President  noted  that  the 
Security  Council  was  already  dealing  with  certain  phases  of  the 
problem  referred  to  in  the  Soviet  letter  and  that  it  could  likewise 
deal  with  other  phases  of  the  problem  or  other  problems.  Moreover, 
he  pointed  out,  under  the  U.N.  Charter,  Heads  of  Government  might 
represent  member  nations  in  the  Council.  If  such  a  meeting  were 
generally  desired,  the  President  wrote,  the  United  States  would  join 
in  following  the  orderly  procedure. 

Meanwhile,  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
his  reply,  proposed  specifically  that  the  Heads  of  Government  meet 
in  the  Security  Council. 
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Premier  Klirushchev  replied  on  July  23  that  "the  views  relating  to 
the  calling  of  a  conference  of  the  chiefs  of  government  within  the 
framework  of  the  Security  Council"  were  acceptable,  as  well  as  the 
approach  suggested  by  Mr.  Macmillan,  and  proposed  the  Council  meet 
on  July  28.  He  also  declared  that  the  participation  of  the  Premier  of 
India,  Mr.  Nehru,  was  necessary  and  that  representatives  of  the  inter- 
ested Arab  States  should  be  brought  into  the  Council's  discussions. 

President  Eisenhower,  in  a  letter  sent  on  July  25,  after  emphasizing 
the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  adhere  to  the  established  pro- 
cedures of  the  Security  Council  if  a  meeting  of  Heads  of  Government 
in  that  body  were  "generally  desired"  to  discuss  Middle  Eastern  prob- 
lems, suggested  that  the  Permanent  Representatives  of  the  members  of 
the  Security  Council  "should  exchange  views,"  under  arrangements 
made  by  the  Secretary-General,  to  ascertain  that  "such  a  meeting  is 
generally  satisfactory"  and  to  agree  upon  a  date.  J uly  28,  he  added, 
was  too  early  for  the  United  States. 

Hopes  were  dashed  when  in  a  sharply  vituperative  letter  of  July  28 
Premier  Khrushchev  denounced  the  President's  reply  as  "a  step  back- 
ward" and  reverted  to  his  original  proposal  for  a  meeting  of  the  Heads 
of  Government  of  France,  India,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States,  with  the  participation  of  the  Secretary-General, 
in  Geneva,  Vienna,  Paris,  or  any  other  acceptable  place,  "to  put 
an  end  to  the  armed  intervention  in  Lebanon  and  Jordan  and  take 
timely  measures  for  the  maintenance  and  strengthening  of  universal 
peace."  Nevertheless  President  Eisenhower  on  August  1,  after  again 
pointing  out  the  reasons  why  the  United  States  could  not  accept  the 
concept  of  five  great  powers  settling  matters  among  themselves,  re- 
plied that  he  was  instructing  the  U.S.  Permanent  Representative  to 
the  Security  Council  "to  seek  a  special  meeting  on  or  about  August 
12  of  the  Security  Council  under  article  28(2),  which  would  permit 
direct  discussions  among  Heads  of  Government  and  Foreign  Min- 
isters." He  added  that  if  such  a  meeting  were  arranged  he  would 
expect  to  attend  and  participate  and  hoped  the  Soviet  Premier  would 
do  likewise. 

This  initiative,  too,  was  rebuffed  by  the  Soviet  Premier  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Peiping.  Contending  that  the  Security 
Council  was  not  representative,  particularly  because  of  the  absence  of 
Communist  China,  and  alleging  further  that  the  Council  was  domi- 
nated by  the  United  States  and  therefore  "not  in  a  position  to  draw 
objective  conclusions,"  Mr.  Khrushchev  announced  that  the  Soviet 
representative  at  the  United  Nations  had  been  instructed  to  demand 
the  convocation  of  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
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of  the  United  States  from  Lebanon  and  troops  of  Great  Britain  from 
Jordan  which,  he  said,  "could  be  a  good  step  toward  the  relaxation 
of  tension  and  would  prepare  the  ground  for  the  speeding  of  a  meet- 
ing at  the  summit." 

In  these  circumstances  the  Security  Council  reconvened  on  August 
7,  at  which  time  the  Council's  President  drew  attention  to  the  two 
pending  proposals  for  an  emergency  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  After  the  Soviet  representative  unsuccessfully  sought 
priority  for  a  revised  draft  of  the  Soviet  resolution  focussing  on  with- 
drawal rather  than  intervention,  the  U.S.  resolution,  revised  to  make 
clear  that  the  special  session  would  consider  both  the  Lebanese  and 
Jordanian  questions,  was  then  adopted  unanimously. 

Immediately  after  the  vote,  the  U.S.  Representative  appealed  to 
the  Soviet  Government  to  stop  its  jamming  of  radio  broadcasts  and 
to  permit  the  Soviet  people  to  listen  directly  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Special  Assembly  session.  If  a  free  flow  of  information  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  were  permitted,  Ambassador  Lodge  emphasized,  the  Soviet 
people  could  judge  the  true  facts  for  themselves. 

THIRD  EMERGENCY  SESSION  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

On  August  8  the  Third  Emergency  Special  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  was  convened. 

In  a  comprehensive  and  historic  speech  to  the  Assembly  on  August 
13,  President  Eisenhower  described  the  recent  developments  in  the 
Middle  East,  emphasizing  that  the  United  States  had  responded  to 
an  appeal  from  the  lawful  Government  of  Lebanon,  which  felt  itself 
endangered  by  civil  strife  fomented  from  without.  The  President 
stressed  that  "if  it  is  made  an  international  crime  to  help  a  small 
nation  maintain  its  independence,  then  indeed  the  possibilities  of 
conquest  are  unlimited.  We  will  have  nullified  the  provision  of  our 
Charter  which  recognizes  the  inherent  right  of  collective  self-defense." 

The  President  presented  a  six-point  plan  for  peace  in  the  Near  East, 
which  included  U.N.  concern  for  Lebanon ;  U.N.  measures  to  preserve 
peace  in  J ordan ;  an  end  to  the  fomenting  from  without  of  civil  strife, 
including  measures  to  deal  with  inflammatory  propaganda  and  radio 
broadcasts;  a  United  Nations  Peace  Force;  a  regional  economic 
development  plan  to  assist  and  accelerate  improvement  in  the  living 
standards  of  the  people  in  the  Arab  nations ;  and  steps  to  avoid  a  new 
arms  race  spiral  in  the  area: 

The  first  four  elements  in  this  program,  the  President  explained, 
were  designed  to  preserve  the  right  of  a  nation  and  its  people  to 
determine  their  own  destiny,  consistent  with  the  obligation  to  respect 
the  rights  of  others.  The  President  emphasized  that  should  the  Arab 
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States  agree  on  a  soundly  organized  economic  development  institution, 
which  they  themselves  should  govern,  and  be  prepared  to  support  with 
their  own  resources,  the  United  States  would  also  be  prepared  to 
support  it.  Such  an  institution  could  accelerate  progress  in  such 
fields  as  industry,  agriculture,  water  supply,  health,  and  education, 
among  others.  A  true  Arab  renaissance,  he  added,  could  only  develop 
in  a  healthy  human  setting,  and  if  the  vision  of  the  modern  Arab  com- 
munity were  to  come  to  life,  "the  goals  must  be  Arab  goals."  He  sug- 
gested that  the  Secretary-General  and  the  International  Bank  for 
Eeconstruction  and  Development  could  provide  valuable  assistance. 
With  these  good  prospects  in  view,  the  President  expressed  the  hope 
and  belief  that  "the  nations  of  the  area,  intellectually  and  emotionally, 
would  no  longer  feel  the  need  to  seek  national  security  through 
spiraling  military  buildups,"  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  U.N. 
study  of  the  flow  of  heavy  armaments,  provided  the  states  involved 
agreed,  as  a  possible  first  step  in  this  direction. 

In  his  concluding  remarks  the  President  emphasized  that  "the 
nature  of  today's  weapons,  the  nature  of  modern  communications,  and 
the  widening  circle  of  new  nations  make  it  plain  that  we  must,  in  the 
end,  be  a  world  community  of  open  societies,"  and  he  urged  the 
Assembly  to  "seek  with  new  vigor,  new  initiative,  the  path  to  a  peace 
based  on  the  effective  control  of  armaments,  on  economic  advancement 
and  on  the  freedom  of  all  peoples  to  be  ruled  by  governments  of  their 
choice." 

Two  draft  resolutions  were  submitted.  The  first,  proposed  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  recommended  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  and  U.K.  troops 
from  Lebanon  and  Jordan  without  delay  and  instructed  the  Secretary- 
General  to  strengthen  UNOGIL  and  to  send  an  observation  group  to 
Jordan  to  supervise  the  withdrawal  of  troops  and  the  situation  along 
the  frontiers  of  Lebanon  and  Jordan.  The  second,  submitted  jointly 
by  Canada,  Colombia,  Liberia,  Norway,  Panama,  and  Paraguay,  called 
upon  all  members  to  observe  the  injunctions  against  any  threats  or  acts, 
direct  or  indirect,  aimed  at  impairing  the  freedom,  independence,  or 
integrity  of  any  state ;  requested  the  Secretary-General  "forthwith  to 
make  such  practical  arrangements  as  he,  in  consultation  with  the 
Governments  concerned,"  might  find  "would  adequately  serve  to  help 
in  upholding  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  in  relation  to 
Lebanon  and  Jordan  in  present  circumstances" ;  noted  that  the  Secre- 
tary-General had  under  preparation  studies  of  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  standby  United  Nations  Peace  Force ;  and  invited  the 
Secretary- General  to  continue  economic  studies  he  had  underway  and 
to  consult  as  appropriate  "with  a  view  to  possible  assistance  regarding 
an  Arab  development  institution  designed  to  further  economic  growth" 
in  the  area. 
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Neither  resolution  came  to  a  vote,  however,  as  a  result  of  the  Arab 
Slates  launching  their  own  proposal  designed  to  provide  an  Arab 
solution.  On  August  21  the  representative  of  the  Sudan  introduced 
a  dra  ft  resolution  cosponsored  by  the  10  Arab  members  of  the  United 
Nations  as  the  Arab  solution  to  the  problem  of  Lebanon  and  Jordan. 
This  resolution,  noting  in  its  preamble  the  peaceful  aims  of  the 
Charier  and  the  complementary  undertakings  in  the  Pact  of  the 
League  of  Arab  States,  welcomed  renewed  assurances  of  the  Arab 
States  of  mutual  respect  for  each  other's  systems  of  government  and 
railed  upon  all  member  states  to  act  strictly  in  accordance  with 
(he  principles  of  mutual  respect  for  each  other's  territorial  integrity 
and  sovereignty,  of  non-aggression,  of  strict  non-interference  in  each 
other's  internal  affairs,  and  of  equal  and  mutual  benefit,  and  to  ensure 
that  (heir  conduct  by  word  and  deed  conforms  to  these  principles. 
The  resolution  also  requested  the  Secretary-General,  having  in  mind 
these  undertakings,  to  make  forthwith  "such  practical  arrangements 
as  would  adequately  help  in  upholding  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  Charter  in  relation  to  Lebanon  and  Jordan  in  the  present 
circumstances,  and  thereby  facilitate  the  early  withdrawal  of  the 
foreign  troops  from  the  two  countries;"  and  invited  him  to  continue 
studies  and  consultations  looking  toward  an  Arab  development  in- 
stitution. Finally,  it  requested  member  states  to  cooperate  fully  in 
carrying  out  the  resolution. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  commenting  on  the  resolutions,  pointed 
out  that  general  agreement  had  emerged  in  the  discussion  on  the 
need  for  reaffirmation  of  the  Charter  principle  and  previous  Assembly 
resolutions  that  each  member  should  respect  the  freedom,  independ- 
ence, and  integrity  of  other  states  and  scrupulously  avoid  what  might 
foment  civil  strife  within  another  state;  the  reinforcement  of  such 
a  reaffirmation  with  some  U.N.  presence  in  Lebanon  and  Jordan 
to  serve  both  as  reassurances  and  as  warning;  and  the  withdrawal 
of  foreign  troops  from  Lebanon  and  Jordan  as  soon  as  other  meas- 
ures had  been  taken  which  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  insure 
the  independence,  security,  and  integrity  of  the  two  countries.  These 
elements  were  present  both  in  the  seven-power  text  and  the  Arab 
proposal.  Both  spoke  in  identical  terms  of  an  Arab  development 
institution.  Although  the  Arab  text  omitted  reference  to  a  standby 
peace  force,  the  Secretary  pointed  out  this  subject  would  in  any 
event  be  considered  at  the  Assembly's  13th  session.  He  concluded  that 
"no  resolution  can.  of  itself,  solve  these  problems,  and  it  would  be 
folly  for  us  to  leave  here  confident  that  the  problem  of  the  Near  East 
has  been  solved  by  this  draft  resolution.  But  if  the  principles  of 
the  Arab  draft  resolution  are  put  into  practice,  then  the  problems. 
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we  believe,  can  be  solved."  It  was,  lie  emphasized,  a  matter  of  spirit 
and  purpose,  and  the  fact  that  the  states  involved  had  now  agreed 
was  a  good  augury  for  the  future.  With  the  prospect  of  unanimous 
action  on  the  Arab  proposal,  the  sponsors  of  the  other  draft  resolu- 
tions announced  that  they  would  not  press  their  priority.  On  August 
21  the  General  Assembly  tmanimously  adopted  the  Arab  resolution. 

CONSIDERATION  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH  SESSION  OF 
THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

On  September  29  the  Secretary-General  reported  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  steps  that  he  had  taken  pursuant  to  the  August  21 
resolution.  After  consulting  with  the  Governments  concerned,  the 
Secretary-General  had  reached  agreement  on  arrangements  for  Jor- 
dan. A  special  representative  of  the  Secretary-General  would  be 
stationed  there  "to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  the  resolution, 
specifically  with  a  view  to  help  in  upholding  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  in  relation  to  Jordan  in  the  present  circum- 
stances." In  addition,  the  Secretary-General  would  have  an  agent 
at  the  U.N.  headquarters  "in  such  direct  contact  of  a  diplomatic 
nature  with  the  Governments  concerned  as  the  Secretary-General 
may  find  called  for  in  the  light  of  the  findings"  of  his  special  repre- 
sentative in  Jordan.  Insofar  as  Lebanon  was  concerned  the  Secretary- 
General  reported  that  UXOGIL  constituted,  for  the  time  being,  an 
adequate  "practical  arrangement"  in  the  sense  of  the  August  21  resolu- 
tion. Matters  not  falling  within  the  terms  of  reference  of  UNOGIL 
could  be  handled  directly  by  the  Secretary-General. 

Concerning  that  section  of  the  August  21  resolution  dealing  with 
the  economic  development  of  the  Arah  countries,  the  Secretary- 
General  reported  that  he  had  informed  the  Arab  Governments  that 
they  could  use,  if  they  so  wished,  the  results  of  relevant  studies  under- 
taken jointly  by  the  International  Bank  and  the  U.N.  Secretariat. 

Furthermore,  the  Secretary- General  reported  that  schedules  for 
the  withdrawal  of  JJ.S.  forces  from  Lebanon  and  of  British  forces 
from  Jordan  were  under  discussion  between  the  Governments  con- 
cerned, as  indicated  by  similar  memoranda  dated  September  27  from 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  U.S.  memorandum 
stated  that  "it  is  the  intention  of  the  United  States  and  Lebanese 
Governments  that  the  total  withdrawal  of  United  States  forces  shall 
begin  in  the  near  future  and  be  completed  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
we  hope  by  the  end  of  October,  provided  the  international  security 
situation  with  respect  to  Lebanon  continues  to  improve  in  the  frame- 
work of  successful  implementation  of  Part  I  of  the  General  Assembly 
resolution  of  21  August  1958." 
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During  the  Assembly's  general  debate  the  Soviet  Union  sought 
unsuccessfully  to  revive  the  Middle  Eastern  crisis  by  charges  that 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  "aggressors,"  con- 
tinuing to  occupy  Lebanon  and  Jordan  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
the  peoples  in  the  area.  These  charges  were  promptly  refuted  by 
Ambassador  Lodge  who  declared  that  the  United  States  would 
scrupulously  live  up  to  the  pertinent  resolution  and  was  complying 
fully  with  it,  having  already  withdrawn  many  of  its  forces.  There 
was  no  other  discussion  of  the  problems  of  Lebanon  and  Jordan. 

FINAL  WITHDRAWAL  OF  U.S.  AND  U.K.  FORCES 

By  letters  dated  November  6  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  representatives 
informed  the  Secretary-General  that  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
from  Lebanon  had  been  completed  by  October  25  and  of  U.K.  forces 
from  Jordan  by  November  2. 

Following  this  development,  Lebanon  on  November  16  requested 
the  deletion  of  its  complaint  from  the  list  of  matters  before  the  Se- 
curity Council  in  view  of  the  fact  that  "cordial  and  close  relations 
between  Lebanon  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  have  resumed  their 
normal  course"  and  because  of  the  intention  of  Lebanon  "in  the  fu- 
ture to  strengthen  its  cooperation  with  the  United  Arab  Eepublic 
and  other  Arab  States  still  further."  On  November  25  the  Security 
Council  decided  to  delete  from  its  agenda  Lebanon's  complaint  of 
May  22. 

TERMINATION  OF  UNOGIL 

On  November  17  UNOGIL  issued  its  fifth  and  last  substantive  re- 
port in  which  it  noted  that  "organized  opposition  forces  have  now 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  ceased  to  exist  and  the  government  is  in 
process  of  extending  its  authority  over  the  whole  country."  More- 
over, during  the  period  covered  by  this  report — September  21  to  No- 
vember 14 — the  group  noted  no  cases  of  infiltration.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances UNOGIL  considered  it  had  completed  its  task  and  recom- 
mended its  withdrawal. 

The  Secretary- General  agreed  and  a  withdrawal  plan  was  prepared 
at  his  request  on  November  21  under  which  all  the  Group's  outposts 
were  closed  by  November  30  and  all  observers  were  withdrawn  in 
three  movements  lasting  from  November  28  to  December  10.  All 
administrative  functions  were  scheduled  to  be  completed  by  J anuary 
31,  1959,  although  a  liquidation  officer  is  scheduled  to  remain  on  duty 
until  June  1959  to  handle  the  final  disposition  of  UNOGIL  property 
and  equipment  and  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  any  claims  against 
the  Group. 
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South  Africa 

Two  items  involving  the  racial  policies  of  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  again  in  1958  were  included  on  the  agenda 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  considered  by  the  Special  Political  Com- 
mittee. The  first,  "The  Question  of  Kace  Conflict  in  South  Africa 
resulting  from  the  policies  of  apartheid  of  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,"  had  been  discussed  by  every  regular  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  since  1952.  The  second,  "Treatment  of 
People  of  Indian  Origin  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,"  had  been 
discussed  by  the  General  Assembly  every  year  with  one  exception 
since  1946. 

During  the  general  debate  of  the  11th  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  South  African  representative  had  announced  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Union  from  active  participation  in  the  United  Nations 
in  view  of  the  latter's  repeated  discussion  of  these  items  in  alleged 
violation  of  article  2(7)  of  the  Charter,  which  provides  that  nothing 
contained  in  the  Charter  shall  authorize  the  United  Nations  to  inter- 
vene in  matters  which  are  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  any 
state. 

On  July  15,  1958,  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
announced  its  return  to  full  participation  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  "in  view  of  the  more  reasonable  and  conciliatory  attitude 
toward  South  Africa  shown  by  a  fairly  large  number  of  delegations." 
However,  the  Union  reiterated  its  position  that  discussion  in  the 
United  Nations  of  apartheid  and  the  treatment  of  Indians  was  ultra 
vires  and  added  that  it  would  ignore  any  such  discussions.  The  South 
African  delegation  opposed  the  inclusion  of  the  two  controversial 
items  on  the  agenda  of  the  13th  session  and  remained  away  from  the 
Special  Political  Committee  when  they  were  under  discussion. 

RACE  CONFLICT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  12th  session  had  appealed  to  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  to  revise  its  apartheid  policy  in  the  light  of  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  Charter  to  which  it  had  also  subscribed 
and  was  committed  as  much  as  any  other  member,  and  to  inform  the 
Secretary-General  of  its  response.  In  requesting  the  inclusion  of 
the  apartheid  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  13th  session,  the  11  sponsors 
(Ceylon,  Malaya,  Ghana,  Greece,  Haiti,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Ire- 
land, the  United  Arab  Kepublic,  and  Uruguay)  explained  that  there 
had  been  no  indication  that  the  Union  of  South  Africa  had  responded 
to  the  12th  Assembly's  appeal  and  that  the  situation  in  the  Union 
constituted  a  grave  threat  to  peaceful  relations  between  ethnic  groups 
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of  the  world.  The  sponsors  assumed  that,  in  the  circumstances,  the 
General  Assembly  would  wish  again  to  address  itself  to  the  question 
with  a  view  to  taking  appropriate  steps. 

During  the  debate  in  the  Committee  there  was  evident  general  criti- 
cism of  the  racial  policies  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  ranging 
from  disagreement  with  the  policy  of  apartheid  to  forceful  condem- 
nation of  the  Union.  Some  delegations  held  that  the  racial  policies 
of  the  Union  were  a  matter  of  domestic  concern  to  the  Union  and 
therefore  not  susceptible  of  action  by  the  United  Nations. 

Speaking  for  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  George  McGregor 
Harrison  recalled  the  continued  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  over 
the  years  to  promote  human  rights.  "In  our  universal  task,"  he  said 
"progress  will  only  come  through  patience,  forbearance  and  sacrifice. 
Our  problem  should  give  all  of  us  a  sense  of  humility  and  added 
responsibility  in  this  debate."  He  pointed  out  that  all  members  had 
pledged  themselves  under  article  56  of  the  Charter  to  work  toward 
universal  respect  for,  and  observance  of,  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language, 
or  religion.  For  that  reason  the  question  of  apartheid,  while  of 
concern  primarily  to  one  member,  was  a  matter  of  general  concern  to 
all.  The  United  States,  he  said,  held  that  the  United  Nations  could 
legitimately  call  attention  to  policies  of  member  governments  that 
appeared  to  be  inconsistent  with  Charter  obligations  and  could  ask 
members  to  abide  by  such  undertakings.  While  recognizing  the  right 
of  every  member  to  regulate  its  internal  affairs,  Mr.  Harrison  pointed 
out  the  right — and  obligation — of  the  United  Nations  to  be  concerned 
with  national  policies  insofar  as  they  affect  the  world  community, 
particularly  where  international  undertakings  were  involved.  In  the 
view  of  the  United  States  it  was  difficult  to  equate  a  policy  based  on 
segregation  with  the  obligations  assumed  under  article  56  of  the 
Charter.  Moreover,  he  said,  the  United  States  believed  that  a  multi- 
racial and  multireligious  society  could  not  be  based  on  segregation  or 
separation. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Harrison  pointed  out,  were 
actively  engaged  in  the  complex  process  of  eliminating  racial  segre- 
gation and  were  learning  that  the  adjustments  were  difficult.  Despite 
the  difficulties  involved  they  would  continue  their  efforts,  for  to  do 
otherwise  would  be  to  disregard  their  national  ideals  and  way  of  life. 
With  reference  to  his  personal  experience  in  the  U.S.  trade  union 
movement,  Mr.  Harrison  recalled  that  he  had  seen  the  movement  take 
a  firm  stand  that  all  its  member  organizations  should  eliminate  every 
vestige  of  racial  discrimination.  "This  advancement,"  he  said,  "is 
based  on  the  recognition  of  the  majority  of  our  citizens  that  our  nation 
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is  genuinely  enriched  in  all  aspects  of  life  as  we  take  advantage  of  an 
increasing  contribution  by  our  non- white  millions  in  the  activities  of 
our  society.''  The  only  way  to  approach  the  problem  before  the  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Harrison  pointed  out,  was  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  rather 
than  in  condemnation,  as  some  held.  The  United  States  would  choose 
to  rely  on  the  force  of  world  public  opinion. 

These  ideas  were  incorporated  in  a  draft  resolution  later  introduced 
in  the  Committee  by  33  Asian,  Latin  American,  European,  and  African 
members.  The  resolution  reaffirmed  that,  in  a  multiracial  society, 
harmony  and  respect  for  human  rights  and  freedoms  and  the  peaceful 
development  of  a  unified  community  were  best  assured  when  patterns 
of  legislation  and  practice  were  directed  toward  insuring  equality 
before  the  law  of  all  persons  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color  and 
when  economic,  social,  cultural,  and  political  participation  of  all 
racial  groups  was  on  a  basis  of  equality ;  and  that  policies  of  member 
states  designed  to  perpetuate  or  increase  discrimination  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  pledges  of  the  members  under  article  56  of  the 
Charter.  The  resolution  called  upon  all  members  to  bring  their 
policies  into  conformity  with  their  human  rights  obligations  under 
the  Charter  and  expressed  regret  and  concern  that  the  Government 
of  the  Union  had  not  yet  responded  to  the  Assembly's  appeal  that  it 
reconsider  policies  which  impaired  the  rights  of  all  racial  groups  to 
enjoy  the  same  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

On  October  21  the  Committee  adopted  the  resolution  by  a  vote  of 
68  (U.S.)  to  5,  with  4  members  abstaining.  On  October  30  the  As- 
sembly approved  the  resolution  by  a  vote  of  70  (U.S.)  to  5  (Aus- 
tralia, Belgium,  France,  Portugal,  U.K.) ,  with  4  abstentions  (Domin- 
ican Republic,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Spain) . 

TREATMENT  OF  INDIANS  IN  THE  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

During  its  12th  session  the  General  Assembly  had  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  appealed  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  participate  in 
negotiations  with  India  and  Pakistan  on  the  treatment  of  people  of 
Indian  origin  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  and  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights.  The  resolution  also  invited  the  parties  concerned 
to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  as  appropriate  on  the  progress  of 
the  negotiations. 

With  reference  to  this  resolution,  India  and  Pakistan  informed  the 
General  Assembly  that  they  had  approached  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  but  that  there  had  been  no  response  from  the  Union.  The  two 
Governments  indicated  their  desire  to  report  on  this  question  and 
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requested  that  the  13th  session  include  on  its  agenda  an  item  on  the 
treatment  of  people  of  Indian  origin  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

The  Special  Political  Committee  considered  the  item  on  December 
8.  Before  it  was  a  draft  resolution  cosponsored  by  Iran,  Mexico,  the 
Philippines,  and  Yugoslavia  that  (1)  noted  the  readiness  of  India  and 
Pakistan  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
with  the  express  declaration  that  such  negotiations  would  not  preju- 
dice their  own  position  or  that  of  the  Union  regarding  their  respective 
juridical  stands  in  the  dispute,  (2)  expressed  regret  that  the  Union 
had  not  replied  to  the  communications  sent  by  the  Governments  of 
India  and  Pakistan,  (3)  appealed  to  the  Union  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations without  prejudice  to  its  juridical  position  on  the  issue,  (4) 
invited  member  states  to  use  their  good  offices  to  bring  about  negoti- 
ations, and  (5)  invited  the  parties  to  report  on  any  progress  made. 

Speaking  for  the  United  States,  Mr.  Harrison  recalled  that,  while 
the  United  States  did  not  believe  that  either  discussion  of  a  matter 
or  recommendations  on  carrying  out  Charter  obligations  in  the  field 
of  human  rights  infringed  the  limits  set  by  the  Charter  on  interven- 
tion in  matters  essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  a  state, 
questions  did  arise  when  the  provisions  of  a  proposed  resolution  re- 
lated to  specific  legislation  or  administrative  action  within  a  country. 
Mr.  Harrison  also  recalled  the  past  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  in  this 
matter,  all  of  which  had  as  their  underlying  objective  to  get  the  parties 
to  work  out  their  problems  through  negotiation.  The  United  States 
agreed  with  this  approach  and  therefore  would  support  the  four- 
power  draft  resolution. 

The  Committee  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  by  a 
vote  of  62  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  9  abstentions.  On  December  10  the 
Assembly  accepted  the  Committee's  recommendation  by  a  vote  of  69 
(U.S.)  to  0,  with  10  abstentions  (Australia,  Belgium,  China,  Finland, 
France,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Spain,  U.K.). 

Sudan-Egyptian  Question 

On  February  20  the  Permanent  representative  of  the  Sudan 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary-General  requesting  an  urgent  meet- 
ing of  the  Security  Council  to  discuss  "the  grave  situation  existing 
on  the  Sudan-Egyptian  border,  resulting  from  the  massed  concentra- 
tions of  Egyptian  troops  moving  towards  the  Sudanese  frontiers." 
In  explanation,  the  Sudanese  representative  enclosed  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Sudan  stating  that  the  Egyptian 
military  movement  was  being  made  in  connection  with  an  Egyptian 
claim  to  certain  areas  over  which  the  Sudan  had  continuously  exer- 
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cised  exclusive  sovereignty  by  virtue  of  agreements  and  treaties  con- 
cluded between  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  in  1902  and  1907.  Egypt,  the 
Prime  Minister  wrote,  had  requested  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
puted areas  participate  in  the  forthcoming  plebiscite  for  the  formation 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  that  the  Sudan  withdraw  therefrom 
its  own  security  forces  which  had  been  sent  in  to  supervise  Sudan 
elections  about  to  take  place. 

When  the  Security  Council  met  on  February  21,  the  representative  of 
Sudan  pointed  out  that  his  Government  had  brought  its  complaint 
to  the  United  Nations  only  after  it  had  attempted  to  settle  the  matter 
directly  with  Egypt.  In  view  of  the  careful  study  it  would  have  to 
give  to  the  Egyptian  request  and  its  preoccupation  over  the  elections, 
his  Government  had  asked  Egypt  to  defer  discussion  of  its  claim  until 
after  the  Sudan  elections  which  were  scheduled  to  begin  on  February 
27.  Egypt  had  rejected  this  •  proposal  however,  insisting  that  the 
Sudan  elections  be  held  neither  in  the  areas  claimed  by  Egypt  nor 
in  the  adjoining  Sudanese  constituency  as  well.  The  Sudan  Gov- 
ernment had  concluded  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  accede  to  such 
demands  which  would  constitute  infringement  of  Sudanese  sover- 
eignty and  rights  and  interference  in  the  Sudan's  normal  domestic 
affairs.  In  these  circumstances  the  Sudan  had  reluctantly  brought 
the  matter  before  the  Security  Council. 

In  response  the  representative  of  Egypt  deplored  the  haste  with 
which  the  Sudan  had  submitted  the  question  to  the  Council  before 
having  exhausted  recourse  to  other  pacific  means  such  as  envisaged 
in  article  33  of  the  Charter.  For  instance,  he  stated,  resort  had  not 
been  made  to  the  Arab  League.  In  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  he  said, 
the  Egyptian  Government  earlier  that  day  had  published  a  notice 
indicating  its  willingness  to  postpone  settling  the  frontier  question 
until  after  the  Sudanese  elections. 

Noting  the  willingness  of  both  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  to  settle  their 
differences  after  the  Sudanese  elections,  the  U.S.  representative,  Am- 
bassador James  Wadsworth,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  would  "refrain  from  any  actions  or  statements  which 
might  aggravate  conditions  or  prejudice  prospects  for  an  amicable 
solution  until  such  time  as  they  mutually  agree  to  reconvene  in  nego- 
tiations/' He  also  pointed  out  that  by  adopting  the  agenda  the 
Council  was  officially  seized  of  the  problem  and  that  in  the  unhappy 
event  the  situation  should  deteriorate  the  Council  could  always  meet 
again  on  short  notice. 

The  Council  concluded  its  meeting  after  its  President  summed  up 
the  views  of  the  members  by  taking  note  of  the  Egyptian  assurances 
and  recalling  that  the  question  submitted  by  Sudan  would  continue 
to  remain  on  the  Council's  agenda. 
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Early  in  February  the  already  tense  situation  on  the  Tunisian- Al- 
gerian border  brought  about  by  the  continued  civil  conflict  in  Algeria 
suddenly  became  acute  when  French  military  aircraft  attacked  the 
Tunisian  village  of  Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef  near  the  frontier  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  allegedly  to  deal  with  an  Algerian  rebel  stronghold.  The 
Tunisian  representative  on  February  9  informed  the  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  of  these  events,  which  he  characterized  as  the  latest  in  a  series 
of  violations  of  the  Tunisian  frontier  and  as  involving  armed  aggres- 
sion. His  note  also  announced  that  the  Tunisian  Government  had 
in  consequence  forbidden  French  troops  stationed  in  Tunisia  to  leave 
their  barracks  and  had  recalled  its  Ambassador  to  Paris. 

On  February  13,  1958,  Tunisia  addressed  two  letters  to  the  Security 
Council.  The  first  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  inform  the 
Council  members  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Tunisian  Government 
in  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-defense  following  the  French  "act  of 
aggression"  at  Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef.  In  particular,  the  Tunisian  note 
reported  that  the  French  armed  forces  (stationed  in  Tunisia  by  bi- 
lateral arrangements)  were  now  prohibited  from  any  movements  other 
than  to  proceed  to  a  point  of  departure  from  the  country.  The  sec- 
ond note  asked  the  Security  Council  urgently  to  consider  the  Tunisian 
complaint  regarding  the  French  attack.  An  accompanying  explana- 
tory memorandum  gave  details  of  the  air  assault  on  the  Tunisian 
village  of  Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef,  which  was  termed  an  "act  of  aggres- 
sion," and  the  Council  was  requested  to  take  whatever  action  it  might 
deem  appropriate  to  put  an  end  to  a  situation  threatening  Tunisian 
security  and  endangering  international  peace  and  security. 

The  next  day  France  submitted  a  countercomplaint  relating  to  the 
continuing  fighting  in  Algeria  and  asking  for  Council  consideration 
of  the  "situation  resulting  from  the  aid  furnished  by  Tunisia  to  rebels 
enabling  them  to  conduct  operations  from  Tunisian  territory  directed 
against  the  integrity  of  French  territory  and  the  safety  of  the  persons 
and  property  of  French  nationals."  The  French  letter  explained  that 
the  Tunisian  Government  had  provided  extensive  facilities  for  the 
Algerian  rebels  and  frequently  gave  them  active  support.  It  asked 
that  the  Council  condemn  Tunisian  assistance  to  the  Algerian  rebels. 

The  Council  met  on  February  18.  Both  the  Tunisian  and  French 
complaints  were  included  in  the  agenda. 

However,  in  the  period  between  the  submission  of  the  complaints 
and  the  time  the  Council  met,  extensive  consultations  had  been  pursued 
through  diplomatic  channels  involving  France  and  Tunisia,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.   On  February  17  the  latter 
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parties,  had  agreed  to  extend  their  good  offices  in  order  to  assist  France 
and  Tunisia  to  settle  their  outstanding  problems.  In  addition,  U.N. 
Secretary-General  Hammarskjold  worked  out  mutually  satisfactory 
arrangements  for  the  continued  provisioning  of  French  troops  based 
in  Tunisia. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Council  meeting  the  U.S.  representative  con- 
firmed this  offer,  observing  that  the  acceptance  of  good  offices  was 
consistent  with  article  33  of  the  Charter.  He  added  that  the  precise 
manner  in  which  the  good  offices  would  be  implemented  would  have  to 
be  worked  out  mutually  and  that  the  United  States  hoped  to  be  able 
to  advance  suggestions  toward  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  problems 
involved.  The  British  representative  made  a  similar  statement. 

In  light  of  these  statements  the  Swedish  representative  moved 
adjournment  of  the  Council  meeting  to  permit  these  discussions  to 
proceed,  and  after  brief  discussion,  in  which  the  Tunisian  representa- 
tive urged  but  did  not  press  adjournment  to  a  specific  date,  the  Council 
adjourned  indefinitely. 

The  good  offices  extended  by  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom were  quickly  implemented.  Robert  Murphy  of  the  United  States 
and  Harold  Beeley  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  designated  by  their 
respective  Governments.  In  naming  Mr.  Murphy,  the  Department  of 
State  announced  the  United  States  hoped  "to  be  able  to  offer  affirmative 
suggestions  to  advance  the  objective  of  a  peaceful  and  equitable 
solution  of  the  problems  to  be  considered." 

Very  shortly  Messrs.  Murphy  and  Beeley  visited  Paris  and  Tunisia, 
consulting  extensively  with  the  two  parties  in  the  hope  of  developing 
concrete  suggestions,  the  implementation  of  which  could  restore  rela- 
tions to  a  normal  basis.  In  this  way  a  series  of  proposals  were  worked 
out,  the  adoption  of  which  it  was  believed  would  help  lead  to  normal- 
ization of  the  relations  between  France  and  Tunisia  and  to  the  removal 
of  any  possible  future  sources  of  difficulty.  These  proposals,  completed 
on  March  15,  covered  such  matters  as  reestablishment  of  normal  rela- 
tions, appropriate  arrangements  for  French  forces  in  Tunisia,  includ- 
ing their  withdrawal,  provisions  for  French  consular  personnel,  the 
future  status  of  Bizerte,  and  the  return  to  their  homes  of  French 
citizens  living  in  Tunisia.  Messrs.  Murphy  and  Beeley  eventually 
reached  virtually  complete  agreement  with  both  sides. 

For  a  time  the  issue  of  frontier  control,  tied  to  the  situation  in 
Algeria,  was  a  difficult  one  on  which  negotiations  threatened  to  col- 
lapse, but  it  eventually  became  submerged  in  other  events  beyond 
the  negotiations.  With  the  Chamber  of  Deputies'  rejection  of  the 
good  offices  proposals  and  the  fall  of  the  Gaillard  Government,  a  pro- 
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longed  government  crisis  ensued  in  France,  during  which  the  good  of- 
fices proposals  were  in  suspense.  Eventually  further  direct  negotia- 
tions took  place  between  France  and  Tunisia,  initially  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Premier  Pflimlin  and  later  under  General  de  Gaulle,  look- 
ing toward  agreement  on  the  disposition  and  eventual  withdrawal  of 
French  forces  in  Tunisia.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  relation 
between  the  situation  in  Algeria  and  in  Tunisia  became  more  promi- 
nent, particularly  after  the  formation  in  mid-May  of  a  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  in  Algeria  and  the  assumption  of  the  premiership  by 
General  de  Gaulle. 

Unhappily,  toward  the  end  of  May  violence  again  occurred  in 
Tunisia  arising  from  French  troop  movements  in  Southern  Tunisia. 
The  Security  Council  was  requested  to  resume  consideration  of  the 
situation  by  a  Tunisian  letter  of  May  29  alleging  that  French  units 
had  engaged  in  further  aggression  against  Tunisia.  For  its  part 
France  submitted  a  countercomplaint  charging  Tunisia  with  disrupt- 
ing the  modus  vivendi  which  had  been  in  existence  since  February. 
France  also  contended  that  meaningful  bilateral  negotiations  were 
already  in  progress. 

The  Security  Council  met  on  June  2.  The  Tunisian  representative 
described  the  substance  of  the  good  offices  proposals  and  emphasized 
that  the  arrangements  involved  the  evacuation  of  French  troops  from 
Tunisia,  separate  negotiations  on  Bizerte,  and  restriction  of  the  air- 
fields in  Tunisia  to  peaceful  purposes  under  the  general  scrutiny  of 
the  American  and  British  Ambassadors  to  Tunisia.  He  asked  the 
Council  to  assist  Tunisia  in  arranging  for  the  evacuation  of  all  French 
troops  and  in  the  meantime  to  assure  French  observance  of  the  pro- 
hibition against  reinforcement  of  French  forces  already  in  Tunisia. 
The  French  representative,  on  the  other  hand,  charged  Tunisia  with 
extensive  illegal  assistance  to  the  Algerian  rebels  but  urged  the  de- 
sirability of  permitting  direct  negotiations  already  underway  to  con- 
tinue, stressing  French  willingness  to  seek  to  settle  the  problems  divid- 
ing the  two  Governments  by  amicable  negotiations.  He  concluded 
by  asking  the  Council  to  invite  Tunisia  to  resume  negotiations  and 
to  reestablish  the  modus  vivendi  for  French  forces  in  Tunisia  essential 
to  a  rapid  satisfactory  conclusion  of  such  negotiations. 

Ambassador  James  J.  Wads  worth,  U.S.  Representative,  noting 
hopefully  the  encouraging  development  of  direct  negotiations,  urged 
that  the  Council  take  care  to  insure  that  whatever  happened  in  its 
discussion  in  no  way  impaired  the  prospect  for  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  outstanding  problems  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Council  met  again  on  June  4,  at  which  time  the  French  repre- 
sentative drew  attention  to  the  message  General  de  Gaulle  had  just 
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sent  to  the  Tunisian  Government  expressing  the  French  intention  to 
settle  outstanding  difficulties  between  the  two  countries,  reestablish 
good  relations,  and  avoid  any  steps  that  might  lead  to  deterioration 
of  the  situation,  which  he  emphasized  involved  direct  conversations. 
He  concluded  by  proposing  a  2- week  adjournment,  after  which,  with 
Tunisian  concurrence,  the  Council  adjourned  until  June  18.  At  that 
meeting  represent a::~es  :i  '::  ::"a  France  and  Tunisia  announced  agree- 
ment on  the  evacuation  within  4  months  of  all  French  forces  in  Tunisia 
except  in  Bizerte,  the  status  of  which  would  be  the  subject  of  sep- 
arate, subsequent  conversations  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  pro- 
visional arrangement  for  the  base. 

Peaceful  and  'Scigttor!)  Relations 

Czechoslovakia  on  July  10,  1958,  requested  the  inclusion  of  an  item 
entitled  "Measures  aimed  at  implementation  and  promotion  of  prin- 
ciples of  peaceful  co- existence  among  States''  on  the  agenda  of  the  13th 
General  Assembly.  The  request  was  followed  by  an  explanatory 
memorandum  which  sought  to  depict  the  principle  of  "peaceful  co- 
existence" as  the  concept  of  a  movement  among  nations  of  the  entire 
world  seeking  to  reduce  international  tension.  The  memorandum  cited 
the  unanimously  approved  resolution  of  the  12th  General  Assembly 
"Peaceful  and  neighborly  relations  among  States"  as  an  important 
step  along  the  road  of  "peaceful  co-existence.''  Besides  seeking  re- 
spectability and  acceptance  for  the  essentially  negative  Leninist  con- 
cept of  peaceful  co-existence,"  the  memorandum  attacked  "The  war 
greedy  quarters"  that  "have  not  given  up  their  policies  from  the  posi- 
tion of  strength  and  are  intensifying  their  military  preparations." 
The  only  concrete  proposal  implied  by  the  memorandum  was  "the  dis- 
semination of  the  ideas  of  peaceful  co-existence  among  nations  through 
existing  educational  and  information  media." 

The  Czechoslovak  initiative  was  almost  identical  to  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  12th  General  Assembly  where  the  U.S.S.E. 
had  introduced  a  draft  resolution  with  the  same  title.  Again  the 
motives  were  to  create  a  propaganda  vehicle  by  which  to  promote  the 
Soviet  concept  of  a  world  order  among  Communist  and  non-Com- 
munist states  in  order  to  attract  adherents  among  the  "uncommitted 
peoples"  of  the  world  as  well  as  the  politically  gullible. 

On  Sere  ember  17  the  General  Committee  approved  the  suggestion 

:  he  U.S.  Eepresentative,  Ambassador  Lodge,  that  the  Czech  item  be 
reworded  to  read  "Measures  aimed  at  implementation  and  promotion 
of  peaceful  and  neighborly  relations  among  States,"  On  Septem- 
ber 22  the  General  Assembly  placed  the  revised  item  on  its  agenda 
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and  referred  it  to  the  Special  Political  Committee.  Czechoslovakia 
subsequently  submitted  a  draft  resolution  which  among  other  things 
recommended  "to  all  Governments  of  the  Member  States  to  take 
measures  aimed  at  the  dissemination  of  the  ideas  of  peaceful  co-exist- 
ence among  nations  in  schools,  in  the  press,  in  the  radio  and  television 
programmes."  This  resolution,  however,  was  withdrawn  prior  to  the 
final  voting  in  the  Special  Political  Committee. 

NINE-POWER  RESOLUTION 

On  December  1  the  Argentine  Representative  presented  a  nine- 
power  draft  resolution  on  behalf  of  Austria,  Bolivia,  Ceylon,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Ghana,  India,  Ireland,  and  Yugoslavia.  With  its  repre- 
sentative list  of  cosponsors,  the  draft  resolution  was  virtually  assured 
approval  by  the  Committee.  Under  this  resolution  the  General  Assem- 
bly reaffirmed  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations; 
called  upon  member  states  to  live  together  within  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Charter;  urged  all  members  while  making  full  use  of 
article  33  of  the  Charter  to  resort  to  the  Organization  for  the  peaceful 
solution  of  problems  which  interfere  with  friendly  and  neighborly 
relations  among  states  or  threaten  international  peace;  called  upon 
member  states  to  take  effective  steps  toward  the  implementation  of 
principles  of  peaceful  and  neighborly  relations;  recommended  that 
all  member  states  take  practical  measures  or  make  arrangements  in 
conjunction  with  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  programs  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  Specialized  Agencies  to  foster  open,  free,  and  friendly 
cooperation  and  understanding  in  the  fields  of  economy,  culture,  sci- 
ence, technology,  and  communications;  welcomed  with  satisfaction 
agreements  between  member  states  which  work  or  will  work  toward 
the  attainment  of  the  aims  envisaged  in  this  resolution. 

The  nine-power  draft  differed  from  the  Czechoslovakian  draft  in 
two  important  respects.  It  avoided  reference  to  the  Communist  prop- 
aganda slogan,  "peaceful  co-existence,"  and  stressed  cooperation 
within  the  framework  or  spirit  of  the  United  Nations  in  order  to 
maintain  peace  and  promote  progress.  The  Special  Political  Com- 
mittee considered  the  item  from  December  1  to  5. 

Mr.  Harrison  presented  the  views  of  the  United  States.  He  said, 
the  Czechoslovak  representative,  and  all  the  spokesmen  of  the  Soviet 
point  of  view,  ask  us  to  accept  "peaceful  co-existence"  as  if  it  means 
"peace."  But  experience  shows,  he  commented,  that  this  is  not  what 
they  mean  by  it.  Mr.  Harrison  went  on  to  quote  Soviet  spokesmen 
in  their  advocacy  of  the  nonpeaceful  means  of  subversion  and  armed 
intervention  to  achieve  their  political  ends.  He  deplored  their 
attempts  to  depict  the  United  States  to  the  Soviet  people  and  the  rest 
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of  the  world  as  an  armed  camp  "ruled  by  the  sworn  enemies  of  the 
people,"  and  described  the  real  picture  of  the  United  States  and  its 
concept  of  the  open  and  democratic  society.  He  recalled  the  General 
Assembly  resolution  of  1949  entitled  Essentials  of  Peace,  and  in  par- 
ticular its  paragraph  8  which  was  "To  remove  the  barriers  which  deny 
to  peoples  the  free  exchange  of  information  and  ideas  essential  to  inter- 
national understanding  and  peace."  The  Soviets,  he  charged,  with 
their  systems  of  radio  jamming  and  censorship  screen  their  own  people 
from  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  while  impregnating  them  with 
false  and  distorted  notions  about  the  West.  They  not  only  prevent 
their  people  from  hearing  the  broadcast  speeches  of  foreign  delegates 
in  the  United  Nations,  but  they  even  jam  the  broadcast  speeches  of 
their  own  delegates.  He  said  "the  Soviet  Union  is  the  only  nuclear 
power  which  maintains  a  strict  control  over  the  flow  of  information 
and  ideas  across  its  borders.  That  combination  of  great  power  and 
rigid  thought  control  ...  is  an  ominous  combination  which  bodes 
no  good  to  world  peace." 

The  U.S.  Representative  appealed  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  stop  radio 
jamming  and  let  each  Soviet  citizen  decide  for  himself  whether  or 
not  to  listen  to  foreign  broadcasts;  to  permit  foreign  newspapers 
and  magazines,  regardless  of  ideology,  to  be  sold  freely  on  the  streets 
of  Moscow  and  other  Soviet  cities ;  to  permit  foreign  news  correspond- 
ents do  their  work  in  the  Soviet  Union  without  censorship  or  har- 
assment ;  and  also  to  let  all  documents  and  publications  of  the  United 
Nations  be  sold  publicly  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  made  available  in 
its  libraries  and  universities. 

Mr.  Sobolev  of  the  Soviet  Union  who  spoke  immediately  afterwards 
called  the  U.S.  speech  a  "cheap  propaganda  statement,"  and  said  that 
Moscow  had  atomic  bombs  to,  reply  to  aggression  and  jamming  trans- 
mitters to  handle  "subversive"  broadcasts  beamed  at  Moscow.  He 
went  on  to  describe  the  "peaceful"  nature  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 
In  a  later  rebuttal  on  December  5  Mr.  Sobolev  asserted,  "Historically 
socialism  is  on  the  way  up,  and  capitalism  is  on  the  way  down." 
Socialism  could  not  be  stifled  and  thus,  "capitalist"  countries  were 
compelled  to  coexist  with  the  socialist  states. 

A  number  of  Soviet-bloc  delegates  echoed  this  view  of  "co-exist- 
ence." The  representative  of  Bulgaria,  for  instance,  frankly  denied 
that  the  policy  of  "peaceful  co-existence"  was  in  any  way  incompatible 
with  the  "conviction"  that  communism  would  eventually  triumph 
everywhere. 

Mr.  Harrison  replied  that  Mr.  Sobolev  had  interpreted  "peaceful 
co-existence"  as  the  abandonment  of  force  and  subversive  activities, 
but  there  were  too  many  instances  of  governments  subverted  by  Com- 
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munist  interference  and  armed  intervention.  "My  Government  would 
like  to  see  performance  match  professions,"  Mr.  Harrison  commented. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  many  delegates  stated  their  adherence  to 
policies  of  peaceful  and  neighborly  relations  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  words  of  the  resolution  might  be  transferred  into  deeds. 
Delegates  from  several  regions  supported  the  view  that,  among  other 
things,  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  information  and  ideas  should  be 
removed. 

The  Special  Political  Committee  adopted  the  nine-power  resolu- 
tion by  68  votes  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  1  abstention  (China).  On  Decem- 
ber 10  the  General  Assembly  approved  the  recommended  resolution 

without  further  discussion  by  a  vote  of  77  to  0,  with  1  abstention 

(China). 


GENERAL  POLITICAL  PROBLEMS 

Admission  of  New  Members 

Membership  in  the  United  Nations  during  1958  dropped  to  81  with 
the  establishment  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  as  the  successor  state 
to  Egypt  and  Syria,  both  original  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  rose  again  to  82  with  the  admission  of  the  Republic  of  Guinea 
on  December  12  by  the  13th  General  Assembly. 

GUINEA 

In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary-General  on  December  3,  the  newly 
independent  state  of  Guinea  applied  for  admission  to  the  United 
Nations.  Guinea,  until  recently  a  French  territory,  had  voted  nega- 
tively in  the  referendum  of  September  28,  1958,  on  the  new  French 
Constitution  and  had  proclaimed  its  independence  on  October  2, 
citing  General  de  Gaulle's  statement  in  August  that  participation 
in  the  "community"  established  under  the  new  Constitution  was  not 
obligatory  and  that  Guinea  was  free  to  choose  independence  by  vot- 
ing "no"  in  the  referendum.  By  December  a  very  substantial  number 
of  U.N.  members,  including  the  United  States  on  November  1,  had 
extended  formal  recognition  to  the  new  republic. 

The  Security  Council  met  on  December  9  to  consider  Guinea's  ap- 
plication and  adopted  a  resolution,  cosponsored  by  Japan  and  Iraq, 
recommending  to  the  General  Assembly  that  the  Republic  of  Guinea 
be  admitted.  The  vote  was  10  to  0,  with  1  abstention — that  of  France. 
During  the  preceding  discussion,  which  elicited  a  number  of  state- 
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ments  in  praise  of  the  French  policy  that  had  permitted  the  people 
of  Guinea  freely  to  choose  independence,  the  French  representative 
announced  that  France  would  abstain  in  the  vote.  In  the  French 
view,  he  said,  "too  many  questions  remain  unanswered,  with  regard 
to  the  future  status  of  Guinea  with  relation  to  France  and  the  French 
Community  and  with  relation  to  other  African  countries,  for  the 
Security  Council  to  be  in  a  position  to  take  a  formal  decision  now." 
Specifically,  he  noted  that  the  question  of  some  future  special  re- 
lationship between  Guinea  and  France  and  the  French  Community 
remained  unresolved  and  that  the  implications  for  the  future  of 
the  proposed  union  between  Ghana  and  Guinea,  which  the  heads 
of  these  two  states  had  recently  announced  their  intention  of  forming, 
were  unclear. 

The  U.S.  Kepresentative,  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  de- 
clared the  United  States  was  happy  to  vote  for  the  admission  of 
Guinea.  He  pointed  out  that  in  this  development  the  United  Nations 
once  again  "witnesses  the  process  of  peaceful  change  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  birth  of  a  new  member  of  the  free  world  community" 
and  expressed  "appreciation  for  the  guidance  and  assistance  extended 
by  France  toward  the  development  of  this  new  nation."  The  Am- 
bassador then  said : 

The  Republic  of  Guinea  attains  nationhood  possessing  important  human  and 
material  resources.  We  should  not  underestimate,  of  course,  the  difficulties 
which  any  independent  nation  faces,  but  neither  should  we  lose  sight  of  the 
promising  foundation  which  Guinea  possesses  for  an  independent  and  prosper- 
ous existence.  Rich  agricultural  lands,  abundant  resources,  and  a  united  people 
surely  justify  the  belief  that  the  Republic  of  Guinea  faces  a  great  future. 

The  United  States  looks  forward  to  a  close  association  with  the  Republic 
of  Guinea  as  we  work  together  in  the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
for  the  preservation  of  world  peace  and  for  better  standards  of  life  under 
conditions  of  human  freedom. 

The  Assembly's  General  Committee  on  December  12  recommended 
without  discussion  that  an  item  on  "Admission  of  New  Members  to  the 
United  Nations"  be  added  to  the  agenda  of  the  13th  session  in  order  to 
permit  prompt  Assembly  consideration  of  the  Security  Council  recom- 
mendation on  Guinea.  Later  that  same  day  the  Assembly  took  up  this 
item  in  plenary  session.  Before  it  was  a  draft  resolution  to  admit 
the  Republic  of  Guinea,  cosponsored  by  Iraq,  Japan,  Ghana,  and 
Haiti,  which  the  Assembly  adopted  without  a  vote.  Following  a 
statement  by  the  French  representative  that  for  the  reasons  given  in 
the  Security  Council  France  would  have  to  abstain  in  the  vote  though 
it  did  not  wish  to  oppose  the  admission  of  Guinea,  brief  statements 
welcoming  the  new  member  and  paying  tribute  to  France  were  then 
made  by  many  delegations,  including  that  of  the  United  States. 
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REPUBLICS  OF  KOREA  AND  VIET-NAM 

In  his  statement  welcoming  the  admission  of  Guinea,  Ambassador 
Lodge  expressed  the  "profound  regret"  of  the  United  States  that  the 
Security  Council  had  again  failed  to  recommend  the  admission  of  the 
Republics  of  Korea  and  of  Viet-Nam  and  deplored  their  continued 
exclusion  from  membership  because  "the  Soviet  Union  chooses  to  abuse 
its  veto  power  in  the  Security  Council."  Noting  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  U.N.  members  had  repeatedly  found  both  states  fully 
qualified  for  membership,  he  said  that  the  United  States  would  con- 
tinue to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  hasten  the  day  when  these  two 
republics  "take  their  rightful  place  here  among  us." 

The  United  States  on  December  8  had  requested  that  there  be  added 
to  the  agenda  of  the  Security  Council  meeting  called  to  consider 
Guinea's  application  two  items  on  the  admission  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  of  Viet-Nam,  respectively.  In  making  this  request,  the 
United  States  referred  to  the  findings  of  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
12th  session  that  both  states  were  fully  qualified  for  membership  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  Security  Council  would  recommend  favor- 
ably on  their  applications.  Both  these  applications  were  of  long- 
standing, going  back  to  1949  in  the  case  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
1952  in  the  case  of  Viet-Nam,  but  repeated  Soviet  vetoes  had  so  far 
prevented  favorable  Council  action  on  them.  The  findings  of  the 
Assembly  at  its  12th  session  were  simply  reaffirmations  of  previous 
findings. 

The  Council  voted  9  to  1  (U.S.S.R.),  with  1  abstention  (Iraq),  to 
add  the  two  items  requested  by  the  United  States  to  its  agenda,  and 
France,  Japan,  and  the  United  Kingdom  joined  the  United  States  in 
cosponsoring  two  draft  resolutions  recommending,  respectively,  the 
admission  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam. 

In  support  of  the  first  of  these  applicants,  Ambassador  Lodge  called 
attention  to  its  "special  claim  to  membership,"  pointing  out  that  it 
was  under  U.N.  auspices  "that  the  Republic  of  Korea  was  established 
as  an  independent  state  and  that  it  was  U.N.  assistance  and  support 
that  made  it  possible  for  the  Republic  to  retain  its  independence." 
He  noted  that  the  United  Nations  is  represented  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea  by  the  U.N.  Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation 
of  Korea.  The  reports  of  the  Commission  have  provided  the  basis 
for  an  annual  review  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  "growth  of  free 
and  democratic  government"  there.  The  Korean  Government,  more- 
over, maintains  a  permanent  observer  at  U.N.  headquarters.  He  also 
referred  to  the  fact  that  earlier  in  1958  the  U.N.  Korean  Reconstruc- 
tion Agency  had  "officially  completed  its  work  with  a  record  of  solid 
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achievement."  Terming  Korean  progress  in  the  5  years  since  the  end 
of  the  Korean  war  "remarkable,'"  he  asserted : 

.  .  .  We  are  proud  of  Korea's  record,  and  of  Korea's  eagerness  to  assure  that 
this  progress  will  continue.  It  has  been  on  the  basis  of  the  record  of  great 
accomplishments,  despite  grim  adversity,  that  the  General  Assembly  has  found 
the  Republic  of  Korea  fully  qualified  for  United  Nations  membership. 

We  have  an  opportunity  here  today.  Mr.  President,  to  right  a  long-standing 
wrong  in  which  the  United  Nations  and,  specifically,  the  Security  Council  has 
a  clear  responsibility,  that  is,  to  approve  the  application  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  for  membership  in  the  United  Nations.  The  United  States  will  vote  for 
its  approval  and  will  persevere  in  its  determination  to  work  for  justice  for 
Korea. 

In  supporting  the  admission  of  Viet-Xam,  Ambassador  Lodge  de- 
clared that  its  recognition  "as  a  sovereign  and  independent  state  by 
forty-eight  countries  is  eloquent  testimony  of  its  achievements  and 
its  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  United  Nations."  He  noted 
further  that  Viet-Xam  is  already  a  member  of  the  I7.X.  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  and  of  10  of  the  Specialized 
Agencies,  as  well  as  being  a  contributor  to  certain  other  U.X.  pro- 
grams. The  United  States  hoped,  Ambassador  Lodge  said,  "that  the 
Security  Council  today  will  be  able  to  fulfill  its  responsibility  and 
unanimously  recommend  the  admission  of  this  great  Asian  country." 

The  U.S.S.R.,  however,  as  in  the  past,  continued  to  oppose  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Republic  of  Korea  without  the  simultaneous  admission 
of  north  Korea.  Similarly  it  again  opposed  the  admission  of  the 
Republic  of  Viet-Xam  on  the  ground  that  Viet-Xam  should  not  be 
admitted  until  it  was  reunified. 

The  four-power  draft  resolution  on  Korea  received  9  favorable  votes 
and  that  on  Viet-Xam,  8.  The  IT.S.S.R.  voted  against  both  draft 
resolutions  which  therefore  again  failed  of  adoption.  Iraq  abstained 
on  both.  Canada  abstained  on  the  resolution  concerning  Viet-Xam, 
the  Canadian  representative  stating  that,  since  Canada  is  a  member  of 
the  International  Commission  for  Supervision  and  Control  of  Viet- 
Xam  established  under  the  Geneva  Agreements,  any  vote  might  reflect 
on  Canadian  impartiality.  Soviet  amendments  to  include  north  Korea 
in  the  draft  resolution  recommending  the  admission  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  received  only  one  favorable  vote,  that  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Eight 
members  of  the  Council  voted  negatively ;  Iraq  and  Sweden  abstained. 

Enlargement  of  U.N.  Bodies 


For  the  third  consecutive  year  the  General  Assembly  at  its  13th 
session  had  on  its  agenda  three  items  on  the  enlargement,  respectively, 
of  the  Security  Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  the 
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rnternational  Court  of  Junius.  rf  he  Assembly  also  had  before  it,  the 
report  of  the  Kconomio  and  Social  Council  which  included  a  recom- 
mendation adopted  I;/  the  Council  at  it:;  20th  scss ion  that  the  Council 
be  increased  in  size, 

'I  fie  inol usion  of  the  three  agenda  items  had  first  been  proposed 
af<  the  Nth  General  Assembly  by  cerf,ain  Latin  American  countries 
(the  number  varying  in  each  instance  j  and  Spain  to  take  into  account 
the  increased  membership  of  the  United  Nations.  The  two  items 
concerning  the  Councils  involved  amendment  of  the  Charter,  and 
the  third  involved  amendment  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court.  Only  the 
item  on  the  rjucstion  of  increasing  the  number  of  nonpermanent  rncm 
hers  of  the  Security  Council  had  been  discussed  at  the  IJfh  General 
Assembly,  and  this  discussion  had  been  inconclusive,  the  Assembly 
deciding  to  postpone  furthei  consideration  of  all  three  items  until  its 
12th  session.  '!  lie  12th  General  Assembly,  in  turn,  decided  without 
substantive  discussion  to  consider  these  items  further  at  the  l.'Jth 
session.  'I  bis  decision  reflected  the  general  belief  that  the  atmosphere 
at  the  time  was  not  conducive  to  any  agreement  on  the  proposals  in 
question.  Under  both  the  Charter  and  the  Statute,  ratification  by  all 
live  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  is  required  for  any 
amendment  to  become  effective,  and  there  was  no  indication  at  the 
time  of  the  L2th  session  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had  modified  its  position, 
as  stated  at  the  Llth  General  Assembly,  that  if-  would  not  ratify  any 

amendment  to  enlarge,  the  principal  U.N.  bodies  until  the  Chinese 
representation  issue  had  been  settled  in  its  favor. 

LCONOMJC  AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL 

At  the  L958  summer  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
the  United  States  joined  with  Brazil,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  tocosponsor  a  draft  resolution  inviting  the  General  Assem 
bly  to  consider  favorably  at  its  L3th  session  the  enlargement  of  the 
Council.  This  draft  resolution,  which  received  10  affirmative  votes 
and  whi<-h  only  the  I  i. S.S.I?.,  and  I'oland  of>pose/d,  expressed  the  view 

that  an  increase  in  the?  size;  of  the  (Council  would  make  it  a  more  effec- 
tive organ  and  that  any  surd  increase  should  be  designed  to  preserve 
the  expeditious  conduct  of  the  Council's  work. 

On  the  recommendation  of  its  General  Committee,  the  loth  General 
Assembly  decided  on  September  22,  I!).r>H,  to  refer  the  three  agenda 
items  Oil  enlargement  of  U.N.  bodies  to  its  Special  I  'olitical  ( Committee, 
together  with  that  section  of  the  report  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  concerning  enlargement  Of  the  Council.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Assembly  decided  to  refer  the  Latter  also  to  Committee  II  (Eco- 
nomic :»"d  Financial)  SO  that  the  Council's  views  might  be  given 
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preliminary  consideration  there  before  they  were  discussed  by  the 
Special  Political  Committee. 

Committee  II  considered  that  part  of  the  Council's  report  concern- 
ing the  Council's  enlargement  on  November  10  to  12  and  decided  to 
forward  to  the  Special  Political  Committee,  through  the  President 
of  the  Assembly,  a  summary  of  the  views  expressed  in  the  course  of 
this  consideration.  According  to  this  report  47  delegations  endorsed 
the  Council's  views  that  an  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  Council 
is  desirable  to  achieve  a  wider  representation  and  to  make  the  Council 
a  more  effective  organ.  However,  the  nine  Soviet-bloc  delegations 
opposed  consideration  of  the  question  of  enlarging  the  membership 
of  the  Council  since  any  change  in  its  membership  "is  connected  with 
the  revision  of  certain  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
which  is  impossible  without  the  participation  of  the  People's  Kepublic 
of  China  as  a  full  member  of  the  United  Nations  and  a  permanent 
member  of  the  Security  Council."  In  a  roll-call  vote  no  other  state 
supported  the  Soviet-bloc  view. 

Speaking  for  the  United  States  in  Committee  II,  the  U.S.  Eepre- 
sentative  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  Christopher  H.  Phillips, 
stated  that  U.S.  support  for  an  increase  in  the  membership  of  the 
Council  is  predicated  on  a  basic  consideration  that  has  long  guided 
U.S.  policies — recognition  of  "the  need  for  international  co-operation 
on  economic  and  social  questions  as  essential  to  the  establishment  of  a 
lasting  peace."  After  reviewing  efforts  in  this  direction  under  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  in  the  development  of  the 
U.N.  Charter,  he  said : 

.  .  .  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  economic  and  social  activities  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  its  sister  organizations,  the  specialized  agencies,  have  during  the 
last  thirteen  years  grown  faster  than  any  other  area  of  activity  of  our  organiza- 
tion. I  know  well  that  there  are  many  among  us  who,  in  spite  of  this  record, 
are  impatient  with  what  has  been  achieved.  This  is  an  understandable  impatience 
in  view  of  the  immensity  and  seriousness  of  the  economic  and  social  needs  which 
confront  us  today.  The  challenge  is  great  and  urgent  and  we  must  do  everything 
possible  to  respond  effectively. 

The  proposal  to  enlarge  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  is  one  proposal 
designed  to  meet  this  challenge.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  Council  should  be 
strengthened  in  order  that  it  be  able  to  discharge  its  functions  effectively.  My 
delegation  subscribes  to  this  view.  We  also  recognize  that  the  arrangements 
under  which  the  Council  carries  on  its  work  can  be  improved,  and  my  delegation 
will  continue  to  give  this  problem  its  closest  attention.  A  moderate  expansion  in 
the  Council's  membership,  as  recommended  by  the  Council  itself,  is  one  way — an 
important  way — of  accomplishing  this  objective. 

Mr.  Phillips  recalled  that  the  United  States  in  the  drafting 
of  the  Charter  had  originally  proposed  a  larger  council  but  had 
bowed  to  the  general  view  that  a  body  larger  than  18  "might 
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prove  unmanageable  or  at  least  too  cumbersome."  "This,"  he  said, 
"remains  a  very  important  consideration  but  we  do  believe  that 
a  reasonable  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  Council  is  desirable 
if  it  is  to  reflect  more  accurately  the  present  membership  of 
the  United  Nations."  Mr.  Phillips  also  recalled  earlier  discussions 
and  proposals  concerning  the  distribution  of  Council  seats,  noting 
particularly  the  importance  of  both  geographic  and  functional  repre- 
sentation on  the  Council  and  expressing  the  hope  that  these  two 
criteria  would  continue  to  be  given  adequate  attention  if  and  when 
the  Council  is  enlarged. 

Concluding  his  statement,  Mr.  Phillips  referred  to  the  respective 
roles  under  the  Charter  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  deploring  "an  evident  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  members"  to  view  them  "as  if  they  were  competing  organs." 
He  said  : 

The  founders  of  the  United  Nations  showed  great  wisdom.  .  .  .  They  realized 
that  broad  policy  guidance  in  economic  and  social  matters,  as  in  all  other  fields, 
must  come  from  the  most  representative  organ  of  the  United  Nations,  which 
is  the  General  Assembly.  They  also  realized,  however,  that  even  with  a  total 
membership  of  50  countries  the  General  Assembly  could  not  possibly  be  expected 
to  deal  with  all  the  intricacies  of  international  economic,  social,  and  related 
problems,  or  with  the  coordination  on  a  continuing  basis  of  the  detailed  activities 
of  the  various  inter-governmental  organizations  related  to  the  United  Nations. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  seems  self-evident  to  us  that  the  effectiveness  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  dealing  with  broad  economic  and  social  policy  issues 
depends  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  If  the  Council 
is  allowed  to  wither  on  the  vine,  if  it  is  restricted  in  its  functions,  if  the  General 
Assembly  attempts  to  assume  functions  which  only  a  smaller  body  can  effec- 
tively deal  with,,  then  the  General  Assembly  itself  will  lose  in  effectiveness. 
The  ultimate  losers  will  be  all  of  our  countries,  and  particularly  the  less  developed 
countries  which  legitimately  look  toward  the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized 
Agencies  for  aid  in  their  struggle  for  development. 

For  these  reasons  I  trust,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  General  Assembly  will  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  take  the  necessary  steps  to  strengthen  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  that,  as  one  important  step,  it  will  agree  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  its  membership.  Let  me  say  it  once  again,  without  ambiguity  or  reser- 
vation :  such  a  step  has  the  full  support  of  my  Government. 

ASSEMBLY  ACTION 

The  Special  Political  Committee  took  up  the  enlargement  items 
on  November  27,  having  decided  the  day  before  to  consider  these  items 
simultaneously.  The  Committee  had  before  it  two  draft  resolutions. 
The  first,  which  was  cosponsored  by  Ghana,  Greece,  India,  Indonesia, 
Liberia,  the  United  Arab  Eepublic,  and  Yugoslavia,  would  postpone 
consideration  of  the  three  agenda  items  carried  over  from  the  11th 
session  until  the  14th  session.    The  preambular  paragraphs  of  this 
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draft  referred  to  the  increased  membership  of  the  United  Nations, 
noted  the  feeling  of  "many  members  that  there  should  be  an  increase 
in  the  size  of  some  of  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations,"  noted  also 
that  any  such  increase  "would  necessitate  amendments  of  the  Charter," 
and  expressed  the  view  that  this  would  require  "a  larger  area  of  agree- 
ment than  prevails  at  present."  The  second  draft  resolution,  cospon- 
sored  by  19  countries  including  the  United  States,  was  addressed  to 
the  resolution  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  Under  this  draft 
the  Assembly  would  recognize  the  desirability  of  enlarging  the  Council 
in  terms  practically  identical  with  those  adopted  by  the  Council  itself 
and  decide  to  include  this  question  on  the  agenda  of  its  14th  session. 
Both  draft  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  November 
28 :  the  first  by  a  vote  of  61  to  none,  with  9  abstentions  (Soviet  bloc), 
and  the  second  by  a  vote  of  49  to  9  (Soviet  bloc) ,  with  14  abstentions 
(Afghanistan,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Ghana,  India,  Indonesia, 
Iraq,  Liberia,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sudan,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Yemen, 
and  Yugoslavia) . 

In  stating  that  the  United  States  would  vote  for  both  draft  resolu- 
tions as  representing  the  "only  practical  course  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee," a  U.S.  spokesman  pointed  out  that  in  the  Second  Committee 
only  the  Soviet  bloc  had  opposed  enlargement  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  "on  the  wholly  extraneous  grounds  that  amend- 
ment of  the  Charter  is  impossible  until  the  Chinese  representation  issue 
in  the  United  Nations  has  been  resolved  in  their  favor."  He 
continued : 

.  .  .  This  is  the  same  position  the  Soviet  bloc  took  2  years  ago  when  the 
General  Assembly  discussed  the  proposal  to  enlarge  the  Security  Council — a 
proposal  which  the  United  States  supported  then  and  continues  to  support.  My 
delegation  regrets  that  the  Soviet  bloc  has  seized  upon  this  issue  as  a  pretext 
to  deprive  new  United  Nations  members  of  their  right  fully  to  participate  in  the 
United  Nations  work.  We  find  the  Soviet  position  hard  to  reconcile  with  their 
professions  of  sympathy  toward  the  desires  and  objectives  of  the  new  members. 
We  have  heard  frequent  protestations  of  this  sympathy ;  now  when  the  time  to 
act  comes,  a  separate  Soviet  political  objective  is  demanded  as  the  price  the 
Assembly  must  pay. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  Soviet  attitude  will  not  continue  in- 
definitely to  make  any  discussion  of  enlargement  academic. 

The  U.S.  spokesman  also  pointed  out  that  Soviet  statements  in  the 
Special  Political  Committee  opposing  any  Charter  amendment  or 
Charter  revision  were  beside  the  point  since  neither  of  the  draft  resolu- 
tions before  the  Committee  involved  amendment  of  the  Charter  at  this 
stage. 

The  Committee-recommended  texts  of  the  two  resolutions  were  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Assembly  in  plenary  session  on  December  10 ; 
the  7-power  resolution  by  a  vote  of  65  to  0,  with  9  abstentions 
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(Soviet  bloc) ,  and  the  19-power  resolution  by  a  vote  of  52  to  9  (Soviet 
bloc),  with  17  abstentions  (the  same  as  in  the  Committee  vote  plus 
Lebanon,  Libya,  and  Morocco) . 

Chinese  Representation  in  the  Unittu  Nations 

As  in  previous  years,  efforts  were  made  during  1958  by  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  India,  supported  by  a  few  non- Communist  countries,  to 
exclude  representatives  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
from  various  bodies  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  Specialized  Agencies 
and  to  seat  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime.  The 
Chinese  representation  question  has  been  raised  each  year  since  1950 
in  various  ways  not  only  in  the  major  organs  of  the  U.N.  system — 
the  Security  Council,  the  General  Assembly,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  the  Trusteeship  Council,  and  their  subsidiary  bodies — but  also 
in  the  Specialized  Agencies  and  their  subsidiary  bodies,  including 
subcommittees  that  are  purely  technical  in  purpose. 

The  United  States  has  vigorously  opposed  these  efforts,  believing 
that  it  is  out  of  the  question  even  to  consider  proposals  whereby  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  would  be  represented  in  the  United 
Nations  system.  The  United  States  has  pointed  out  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Eepublic  of  China  is  the  sole  and  rightful  representative  of 
China  and  the  only  one  entitled  to  represent  China  in  international 
organizations  and  conferences.  Moreover,  the  Communist  regime 
is  a  condemned  and  persistent  aggressor  that  has  not  lived  up  to 
recognized  standards  of  international  conduct.  In  an  effort  to  avoid 
time-consuming  debate  on  the  substance  of  the  question  and  to  facili- 
tate agreement,  the  United  States  has  taken  the  leadership  in  having 
the  representation  question  disposed  of  by  procedural  means.  A  large 
majority  of  countries  has  supported  this  position,  and  representatives 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  continue  to  represent 
China  in  every  U.N.  and  Specialized  Agency  body  of  which  China  is  a 
member. 

CONSIDERATION  AT  THE  THIRTEENTH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Before  the  Assembly  convened,  India  proposed  an  item  for  inclusion 
in  the  agenda  entitled  "Question  of  the  Representation  of  China  in 
the  United  Nations."  Pursuant  to  the  Assembly's  Rules  of  Procedure 
the  Indian  proposal  was  referred  for  consideration  to  the  Assembly's 
General  [steering]  Committee  (U.S.,  U.K.,  U.S.S.R.,  France,  China, 
Australia,  Ceylon,  Czechoslovakia,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Greece, 
Indonesia,  Ireland,  Japan,  Lebanon,  Mexico,  Nepal,  the  Netherlands, 
Pakistan,  Rumania,  Uruguay) . 
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When  the  General  Committee  took  up  the  Indian  proposal  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1958,  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  proposed  that  the  Committee  recommend  the  adoption  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  a  two-paragraph  draft  resolution  whereby  it 
would  decide  (1)  "to  reject  the  request  of  India  for  the  inclusion  .  .  . 
of  the  item";  and  (2)  "not  to  consider,  at  its  13th  regular  session,  any 
proposals  to  exclude  the  representatives  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  or  to  seat  representatives  of  the  Central  People's 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China."  The  General  Com- 
mittee accepted  the  U.S.  proposal  by  a  vote  of  12  to  7  (Ceylon,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Indonesia,  Ireland,  Nepal,  Rumania,  U.S.S.R.),  with  2  ab- 
stentions (Greece,  Mexico)  and  recommended  to  the  General  Assembly 
the  adoption  of  the  draft  resolution. 

At  the  plenary  meeting  on  September  22,  1958,  which  began  con- 
sideration of  the  General  Committee's  recommendation,  seven  powers 
(Afghanistan,  Burma,  Ceylon,  India,  Indonesia,  Nepal,  U.A.R.) 
jointly  introduced  two  amendments  to  the  draft  resolution  as  follows: 
(1)  substitute  "accede  to"  for  the  word  "reject"  in  the  first  paragraph ; 
and  (2)  delete  paragraph  two.  During  the  debate,  which  was  marked 
by  a  sharp  exchange  between  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
by  Soviet  propaganda  attacks  against  the  United  States  which  went 
far  beyond  the  subject  under  discussion,  Ambassador  Lodge,  in  reply 
to  those  who  opposed  the  General  Committee's  recommendation,  said : 

.  .  .  the  fact  is  that  the  Chinese  Communists  are  at  this  moment  seeking,  by 
force  of  arms  and  in  flagrant  contravention  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
to  conquer  territory  they  have  never  possessed.  .  .  .  This  barrage  against 
Quemoy  which  was  started  less  than  a  month  ago  recalls  the  attempted  in- 
vasion in  October  1949  and  the  attack  against  Quemoy  in  September  1954.  .  .  . 

We  think  that  this  is  not  only  a  further  disqualification  to  be  added  to  the 
already  long  list,  insofar  as  United  Nations  membership  is  concerned; 
we  also  think  it  would  justify  the  United  Nations  in  taking  strong  steps  against 
that  kind  of  behavior. 

On  September  23,  1958,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  the  U.S. 
proposal  by  a  vote  of  44  to  28  (9  Soviet  bloc,  Afghanistan,  Burma, 
Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  Finland,  Ghana,  India,  Indonesia,  Iraq, 
Ireland,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Norway,  Sudan,  Sweden,  U.A.R. ,  Yemen, 
and  Yugoslavia),  with  9  abstentions  (Austria,  Greece,  Iceland,  Israel, 
Laos,  Libya,  Portugal,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Tunisia) .  Before  adopting 
the  resolution,  the  Assembly  rejected  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  40  to  29,  with 
12  abstentions,  the  first  seven-power  amendment  to  substitute  "accede 
to"  for  the  word  "reject."  The  second  seven-power  amendment — 
which  would  have  deleted  the  entire  second  paragraph — was  likewise 
rejected  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  41  to  29,  with  11  abstentions. 
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Despite  the  action  by  the  Assembly  on  September  23,  1958,  at  the 
December  12,  1958,  meeting  of  the  Credentials  Committee  (made  up 
of  Argentina,  Chile,  France,  Nepal,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  U.S.),  the  U.S.S.R.  introduced 
a  draft  resolution  providing  that  the  credentials  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  not  be  recognized  as  valid. 
The  chairman,  Constantine  Ramos  (Argentina),  ruled  the  Soviet 
draft  resolution  out  of  order  on  the  ground  that  its  consideration  was 
precluded  by  the  Assembly's  decision  of  September  23,  1958.  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  spoke  in  support  of  the  chairman's  ruling.  The  Soviet 
delegate  challenged  the  ruling,  but  it  was  upheld  by  a  vote  of  6  to 
1  (U.S.S.R.),  with  2  abstentions  (Nepal,  Tunisia).  On  December  13, 
1958,  the  General  Assembly  voted  79  to  1  (Hungary) ,  with  1  abstention 
(Guinea),  and  1  absent,  to  approve  the  report  of  the  Credentials 
Committee  as  a  whole.  After  the  vote  was  taken,  some  Communist 
countries,  together  with  Burma,  Morocco,  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
India,  Cambodia,  and  Indonesia,  expressed  their  reservations  on  the 
Credentials  Committee's  action  concerning  the  credentials  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  though 
they  had  voted  in  favor  of  the  report. 


PART  II 

Economic  and  Social  Cooperation 
and  Human  Rights 


1958  was  a  year  of  intensified  efforts  to  cope  with  economic  and 
social  problems  and  to  help  meet,  by  international  action,  the  needs 
of  less  developed  countries.  The  extension  of  technical  assistance, 
the  creation  of  the  Special  Fund,  and  the  intensification  of  interna- 
tional health  activities  were  some  of  the  outstanding  developments  of 
the  year.  It  was  also  a  year  which  saw  a  growing  emphasis  on 
Africa. 

More  funds  were  expended  under  the  Expanded  Program  of  Tech- 
nical Assistance  during  1958  than  in  any  previous  year.  In  addition, 
the  Specialized  Agencies,  notably  the  "World  Health  Organization, 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  financed  a  substantial 
number  of  projects  from  their  budgets.  Much  of  the  money  allo- 
cated from  the  Expanded  Program  was  spent  for  projects  admin- 
istered by  the  Specialized  Agencies  although  the  U.X.  Technical  As- 
sistance Administration  carried  out  directly  a  considerable  number  of 
its  own  projects.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  emphasized  the 
important  principle  that,  to  be  effective,  technical  assistance  must  be 
considered  a  temporary  measure  designed  to  enable  countries  gradually 
to  improve  their  government  so  that  they  may  assume  the  training  of 
their  own  nationals.  The  Council  considered  that  this  goal  should 
remain  paramount  and  that  recipient  governments  should  supply  the 
necessary  facilities  and  counterpart  personnel  to  make  gradual  with- 
drawal possible.  The  Council  continued  to  give  attention  to  the  co- 
ordination of  technical  assistance  programs.  It  recognized  that  estab- 
lishment of  the  Special  Fund  made  this  coordination  even  more 
necessary. 

The  Special  Fund,  which  had  been  approved  in  principle  in  1957, 
was  worked  out  in  detail  during  1958  and  is  to  begin  operations  on 
January  1,  1959,  under  the  direction  of  Paul  Hoffman.  Its  resources 
are  to  be  devoted  to  enlarging  the  scope  of  TJ.H.  technical  assistance 
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programs  to  include  a  limited  number  of  relatively  large  projects, 
many  of  which  will  probably  be  regional. 

The  U.N.  financial  organizations,  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and 
the  International  Finance  Corporation  continued  to  be  concerned 
mainly  with  questions  of  financing  the  economic  development  of  less 
developed  countries.  One  of  the  most  significant  actions  in  this  field 
was  the  increase  in  the  capital  of  the  Bank  and  the  Fund.  In  Decem- 
ber the  Executive  Boards  of  both  institutions  recommended  a  general 
increase  of  100  percent  in  the  members'  capital  subscription  in  the 
Bank  and  50  percent  in  the  members'  quotas  in  the  Fund.  These  in- 
creases, if  approved,  will  greatly  enlarge  the  capacities  of  these  organi- 
zations to  help  their  members  and  especially  the  less  developed 
countries. 

The  malaria  eradication  campaign  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  multilateral  health  programs.  It  has  had  far-reaching 
economic  implications  in  increasing  labor  productivity  as  well  as 
being  a  significant  humanitarian  health  measure.  The  World  Health 
Organization  (WHO)  continued  as  general  coordinator  of  this 
multination  effort. 

The  United  States  offered  the  World  Health  Organization  funds 
to  study  how  the  organization  can  increase  its  role  in  medical  re- 
search. If  the  study  indicates  that  WHO  can  aid  in  furthering  in- 
ternational research,  the  United  States  will  have  been  instrumental 
in  opening  a  new  and  challenging  field  of  endeavor  for  WHO.  The 
United  States  has  already  indicated  a  willingness  to  contribute  to  a 
research  program  resulting  from  the  study. 

In  addition  to  the  technical  assistance  provided  by  the  Expanded 
Program  and  the  regular  budgets  of  the  Specialized  Agencies,  many 
projects  were  operated  by  the  Advisory  Social  Welfare  Services,  a 
program  established  in  1946  to  provide  technical  assistance  in  social 
welfare,  community  organization,  family  and  child  welfare,  and 
similar  fields.  These  projects  are  financed  from  the  regular  U.N. 
budget. 

During  1958  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  other  organ- 
izations of  the  U.N.  system  devoted  to  economic  and  social  matters 
showed  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  growing  importance  of  Africa. 
The  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  was  established  in  April 
1958  and  began  its  first  session  on  December  29.  The  International 
Labor  Organization  took  a  series  of  actions  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  African  countries  south  of  the  Sahara,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  an  African  Field  Office,  the  creation  of  an  African  Advisory 
Committee,  and  the  publication  of  an  African  Labor  Survey.  Tech- 
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nical  assistance  funds  for  Africa  reached  nearly  13  percent  of  the 
total  as  contrasted  with  1955  when  Africa  received  only  8.5  percent. 

Under  the  Advisory  Social  Welfare  Service  program  the  United 
Nations  provided  technical  assistance  in  community  development  and 
social  services  to  three  African  nations — Morocco,  Tunisia,  and  Su- 
dan. The  World  Health  Organization  initiated  and  assisted  a  num- 
ber of  projects  in  Africa,  especially  in  malaria  eradication  and 
leprosy  control.  The  U.N.  Children's  Fund  also  emphasized  Africa 
in  its  projects.  For  example,  it  launched  an  extensive  program  in 
French  West  Africa  in  expanding  maternal  and  child  welfare 
services. 

With  a  multiplicity  of  organizations  and  the  possibility  of  over- 
lapping functions,  coordination  of  the  multilateral  economic  and 
social  program  of  the  U.N.  system  is  a  very  important  requirement 
if  the  system  is  to  work  effectively  with  the  resources  available. 
While  in  past  years  the  United  Nations  has  worked  successfully  to 
avoid  duplications,  to  prune  the  less  essential  programs  and  to  pre- 
vent overlapping  of  activities,  the  Council  in  1958  made  an  exami- 
nation in  depth  of  the  issues  involved  in  coordination.  The 
important  next  step  was  taken  by  the  Council  in  arranging  for  a 
5-year  appraisal  of  the  economic,  social,  human  rights,  and  related 
activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  certain  Specialized  Agencies. 
This  appraisal  will  give  member  governments  a  clear  idea  of  what 
is  being  achieved  and  attempted  through  international  action  and 
will  bring  into  focus  the  interrelationship  between  the  activities  of 
the  different  organizations.  The  aim  of  this  appraisal  is  to  facilitate 
closer  cooperation  and  advance  joint  planning  of  programs. 


WORLD  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

The  world  economic  situation  was  discussed  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  at  its  26th  session  held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  from 
July  1  to  July  31,  1958.  The  bases  for  the  discussion  were  various 
economic  surveys  prepared  by  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  including  the 
World  Economic  Survey,  1957  and  regional  economic  surveys  cover- 
ing Europe,  Latin  America,  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  Africa,  and  the 
Middle  East. 

A  major  part  of  the  World  Economic  Survey,  1957  was  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  problem  of  the  recent  inflationary  developments 
which  had  aroused  widespread  anxiety  in  industrial  countries.  The 
report  brought  out  that  this  inflation  had  been  of  relatively  modest 
proportions  compared  to  previous  periods  of  price  increases.  It 
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was  pointed  out  that,  in  the  modern  industrial  economy,  prices  and 
wages  were  determined  not  only  by  supply  and  demand  conditions 
but  also  by  such  factors  as  conventional  pricing  formulas,  collective 
wage-bargaining,  and  government  regulations.  The  Survey  warned 
that,  since  recent  price  increases  had  not  been  the  result  of  an  overall 
excess  of  demand,  governments  might  find  that  measures  of  restraint 
which  they  decide  to  institute  might  succeed  in  accomplishing  the 
desired  price  stability  only  at  the  expense  of  high  levels  of  economic 
activity. 

The  Survey  further  pointed  out  that  the  problem  of  demand  infla- 
tion in  the  centrally  planned  economies  originated,  as  elsewhere,  from 
insufficient  production  in  relation  to  demand.  Output  of  food  and 
consumer  goods  relying  on  agricultural  raw  materials  had  generally 
fallen  short  of  planned  levels,  whereas  heavy  industrial  production 
often  exceeded  planned  targets.  Another  contributing  factor  to  the 
imbalance  between  demand  and  supply  in  these  planned  economies 
had  been  the  increased  unit  costs  caused  by  low  productivity  and  the 
unforeseen  need  to  pay  wages  and  farm  prices  in  excess  of  the  plan 
in  order  to  provide  the  incentives  for  increased  production. 

The  Secretariat  review  emphasized  that  a  number  of  the  primary 
producing  countries,  faced  with  the  choice  of  attaining  announced 
economic  targets  or  maintaining  economic  stability,  had  at  times 
sought  to  advance  economic  development  at  the  expense  of  stability. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  inflationary  pressures  which  had  been 
generated  had  become  so  great  in  the  end  as  to  destroy  economic 
development. 

In  the  primary  producing  countries,  export  availabilities  of  pri- 
mary commodities  had  generally  been  larger  in  1957  than  in  1956, 
while  the  rate  of  expansion  of  economic  activity  in  the  industrial 
countries,  and  therefore,  of  the  demand  for  primary  commodities, 
had  continued  its  downward  trend.  As  a  result  the  prices  of  most 
major  commodities  had  weakened  and,  with  the  continuing  rise  in 
the  price  of  manufactured  goods,  the  terms  of  exchange  between 
primary  and  manufactured  products  had  declined  further  in  1957. 

The  Survey  noted  that  industrial  production  in  the  centrally 
planned  economies  had  continued  to  rise  in  1957  although  there  was 
evident  a  general  slowing  down  in  investment  activities  in  1957  as 
compared  to  1956.  Plans  for  1958  provided  for  a  deceleration  in 
the  rate  of  growth  of  industrial  production,  and  in  most  of  these 
countries  producer  goods  were  to  be  produced  at  a  higher  rate  than 
consumer  goods. 

The  Survey  also  noted  that,  for  the  second  year  in  succession,  the 
rate  of  growth  of  the  gross  national  product  in  1957  in  most  industrial 
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countries  had  declined.  The  slackening  in  aggregate  demand  in 
some  of  the  larger  industrial  countries  was  attributed  to  a  decline 
in  the  rate  of  expansion  in  fixed  investment  and  a  slowing  down  in 
personal  consumption,  especially  of  durable  goods. 

Members  of  the  Council  generally  agreed  that  inflation  was  likely 
to  remain  a  continuing  threat  to  economic  stability. 

Representatives  of  the  less  developed  countries  discussed  the  par- 
ticular problems  of  inflation  which  confronted  countries  in  the  course 
of  development.  They  called  attention  to  the  urgent  needs  of  de- 
velopment which  required  finances  which  could  not  be  met  from 
voluntary  savings  at  stable  prices.  They  indicated  that  the  pattern 
of  production  could  be  changed  only  slowly  and  that,  in  the  short 
run,  they  had  to  rely  on  anti-inflationary  monetary  and  fiscal  measures. 
It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  possibility  of  increasing  taxes 
in  the  less  developed  countries  was  limited  by  the  generally  low  levels 
of  income,  by  the  narrow  range  of  production,  and  by  the  necessity 
to  encourage  private  investment  through  low  rates  of  taxation. 

A  large  part  of  the  discussion  in  the  Council  was  directed  toward 
the  problems  raised  by  the  1958  recession  in  the  industrial  countries. 
It  was  recognized  that  1957  had  been  a  turning  point  in  postwar 
economic  growth,  but  it  was  generally  agreed  that  built-in  stabilizers 
in  the  form  of  unemployment  insurance,  social  security  programs, 
price  supports,  and  collective  bargaining  arrangements  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  slowing  down  the  rate  of  economic  decline. 

The  Soviet  bloc,  as  usual,  attempted  to  lay  the  blame  for  the  world's 
economic  ills  upon  the  United  States  and  its  policies  but  was  not 
supported  generally  by  the  Council.  A  Soviet  resolution  calling  for 
the  appointment  of  experts,  both  from  among  the  parties  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  and  from  countries 
not  participating  in  GATT,  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Charter 
of  the  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation  (OTC)  was  withdrawn 
when  it  met  opposition  in  the  form  of  a  counterresolution  sponsored 
by  Greece,  Pakistan,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Another  Soviet 
resolution  proposing  a  2d  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employ- 
ment to  be  held  in  1960  (a  variant  of  the  perennial  Soviet  proposal 
for  a  World  Economic  Conference)  was  supported  only  by  Poland 
and  was  subsequently  withdrawn  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Finally,  a 
Soviet  resolution  calling  upon  the  regional  economic  commissions  to 
make  studies  of  employment  in  the  light  of  worsening  employment 
conditions  in  many  countries  was  resoundingly  defeated. 

Representatives  on  the  Council  from  the  less  developed  countries 
voiced  deep  concern  about  trends  in  international  commodity  markets. 
Some  pointed  out  that  the  difficulties  of  primary  producing  countries 
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arose,  in  most  cases,  as  a  result  of  factors  other  than  the  U.S.  reces- 
sion and  that  this  situation  illustrated  the  deep-seated  nature  of  the 
problem  facing  the  less  developed  countries.  These  countries  also 
expressed  considerable  concern  about  the  widening  gap  between  their 
levels  of  activity  and  growth  and  those  achieved  by  industrialized 
countries.  Strong  pleas  were  voiced  for  more  aid  from  industrialized 
countries,  more  technical  assistance,  and  better  distribution  of  capital 
resources,  as  well  as  reserves  of  foreign  exchange.  These  countries 
viewed  recession  and  slackening  of  economic  growth  as  a  far  more 
serious  problem  than  any  actual  or  likely  threat  of  inflation. 

The  U.S.  representative  presented  a  full  and  frank  analysis  and  an 
estimate  of  the  economic  situation  in  the  United  States.  He  based 
this  explanation  on  the  latest  statistical  data  available  and  pointed 
out  to  the  Council  that  the  recession  was  in,  or  had  passed,  the  trough 
of  the  curve. 

Regional  Economic  Problems 

The  United  States  is  a  member  of  three  of  the  four  U.N.  regional 
.commissions,  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (ECE),  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (ECAFE),  and  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  (ECLA).  A  fourth  com- 
mission, the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  (ECA) ,  was  established 
in  1958,  with  a  membership  comprising  only  the  independent  African 
nations  and  European  powers  with  territories  in  Africa.  The  ECA's 
headquarters  have  been  established  in  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  and  the 
inaugural  session  of  the  new  Commission  was  convened  on  December 
29, 1958. 

The  regional  commissions  were  established  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  They  report  annually  to  the  Council.  Their  reports 
in  1958,  as  in  previous  years,  reflected  the  difference  in  economic  prob- 
lems in  the  different  areas  and  demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  these 
being  considered  on  a  regional  basis.  The  attention  of  ECAFE,  and 
this  will  undoubtedly  be  true  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa 
(ECA) ,  is  centered  on  problems  of  economic  development.  This  also, 
to  a  large  extent,  is  true  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica (ECLA)  which,  however,  placed  main  emphasis  during  1958  on 
economic  integration  studies  preliminary  to  consideration  of  a  regional 
market  in  Latin  America. 

The  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (ECE),  on  the  other  hand, 
continued  during  1958  to  serve  as  a  useful  forum  of  exchange  of  infor- 
mation and  experience  between  countries  which  have  in  most  cases 
attained  a  high  degree  of  development. 
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ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  FOR  ASIA  AND 
THE  FAR  EAST  (ECAFE) 

While  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Netherlands,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  members  of 
this  Commission,  the  remaining  17  out  of  its  total  membership  of  24 
countries  are  for  the  most  part  economically  less  developed  countries. 
The  Commission  was  consequently  largely  concerned  during  1958,  as 
during  previous  years,  with  economic  development  problems,  includ- 
ing industrialization  in  relation  to  economic  development,  the  develop- 
ment of  mineral  resources  in  the  area,  and  the  development  of  the 
Lower  Mekong  River  basin. 

The  annual  plenary  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  at  Kuala 
Lumpur,  Malaya  in  March  1958.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Malaya,  in 
his  opening  address  at  the  Commission  meeting,  called  for  an  "Inter- 
national Investment  Charter"  to  encourage  such  investment.  The 
meeting  was  held  at  a  time  when  the  recession  in  the  U.S.  economy  was 
a  source  of  concern  to  the  ECAFE  region  countries  in  view  of  their 
role  as  primary  producers,  and  this  was  brought  out  by  a  number  of 
countries  during  the  session.  The  Soviet  delegation  was  relatively 
restrained  in  its  language  and  comments  and  avoided  any  direct  attacks 
on  the  United  States.  The  U.S.S.R.  delegate  "deplored"  the  absence 
of  representatives  of  the  Peiping,  and  of  the  north  Korean,  north 
Viet-Nam,  and  Outer  Mongolian  regimes  but  made  no  formal  request 
for  any  action  on  the  matter.  The  Commission  gave  considerable  at- 
tention to  measures  which  could  be  undertaken,  by  the  individual  gov- 
ernments concerned  or  by  cooperation  among  them,  to  continue  the 
development  effort  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  economic  sta- 
bility. The  Commission  noted  that  economic  instability  in  many 
countries  of  the  region  was  due  mainly  to  concentration  of  production 
on  a  few  agricultural  and  mineral  exports  which  were  subject  to  con- 
siderable demand  and  price  fluctuations  on  the  world  market.  The 
Commission  gave  particular  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  financing  im- 
ports for  development  purposes  out  of  limited  and  fluctuating  foreign 
exchange  reserves,  and  stressed  the  desirability  of  an  increased 
flow  of  external  capital  and  of  mobilization  of  domestic  savings.  Ap- 
preciation was  expressed  for  the  continued  inflow  of  external  capital 
and  technical  assistance  on  a  bilateral  basis,  frequently  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Colombo  Plan,  and  from  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD),  as  well  as  under  the  U.N. 
Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance. 

The  Commission  looked  to  the  U.N.  Special  Fund  (see  below 
pp.  149  to  150)  to  provide  additional  assistance  in  the  technical,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  development  of  the  less  developed  countries.  At 
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the  same  time,  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  importance  of  taking  suitable 
measures  to  attract  private  foreign  investment. 

The  development  of  the  Lower  Mekong  River  basin  was  the  subject 
of  a  report  submitted  to  the  Commission  by  an  international  commit- 
tee of  experts,  under  U.N.  auspices  headed  by  Maj.  Gen.  Raymond  A. 
Wheeler,  USA  (retired).  Proposals  were  made  for  carrying  out  a 
program  of  studies  and  investigations  over  a  5-year  period  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  about  $9  million  for  the  comprehensive  development 
of  the  basin.  The  U.S.  representative  made  an  offer  of  a  con- 
tribution by  the  U.S.  Government  of  $2  million  for  the  collection  of 
basic  data  and  for  the  provision  of  equipment  and  engineering  services 
for  the  first  stage  of  the  program.  This  offer  was  accepted  with  appre- 
ciation by  the  four  riparian  countries  concerned  (Thailand,  Viet-Nam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia).  In  addition,  the  U.N.  Technical  Assistance 
Board  promised  to  make  approximately  $200,000  available  during  the 
initial  stage,  and  New  Zealand  and  France  offered  certain  types  of 
equipment.  The  ECAFE  Secretariat  cooperated  closely  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.S.  Government  and  with  a  committee  formed  by 
the  four  riparian  countries  in  arranging  during  the  course  of  1958  the 
contractual  and  other  details  connected  with  this  project,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  significant  example  of  multilateral  cooperation  toward 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  area.  It  was  expected  that 
the  new  U.N.  Special  Fund  would  decide  to  lend  its  assistance  toward 
the  completion  of  the  program  of  studies  and  investigations,  this 
project  being  considered  eminently  suited  for  financing  by  the  new 
Special  Fund. 

One  of  the  most  important  ECAFE  activities  during  1958  was  the 
holding  of  a  Symposium  on  the  Development  of  the  Petroleum  Re- 
sources of  Asia  and  the  Far  East  at  New  Delhi  in  December,  at  which 
the  U.S.  representatives  emphasized  the  advantages,  as  shown  by  ex- 
perience, of  private  enterprise  development  of  oil  resources  as  opposed 
to  state  development.  The  U.S.  delegation  included  private  oil  com- 
pany representatives  as  advisers.  The  delegation  considered  that 
this  meeting  was  useful  and  had  produced  a  better  understanding  of 
the  realities  of  oil  exploration  and  development  problems. 

Other  meetings  of  subsidiary  bodies  of  the  Commission  during  the 
year  included  a  Working  Party  on  Industrialization  in  Relation  to 
Economic  Development,  a  Working  Party  on  Housing,  and  one  on 
Customs  Administration.  The  latter  was  believed  by  the  U.S.  rep- 
resentatives to  be  likely  to  result  in  small  but  significant  progress 
toward  the  simplification  of  customs  practices  in  a  region  where  they 
are  often  particularly  cumbersome.  The  Commission  also  cospon- 
sored  a  seminar  in  Tokyo  on  Regional  Planning  in  Relation  to  Ur- 
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banization  and  Industrialization.  All  of  these  meetings  are 
obviously  of  great  interest  to  the  countries  of  the  ECAFE  area,  and 
their  results  cannot  be  measured  only  in  concrete  terms  but  have  to 
be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  closer  economic  cooperation  and  ex- 
change of  experience  which  they  foster  among  countries  of  the  area 
and  which  would  be  difficult  to  attain  in  the  absence  of  ECAFE  as 
a  coordinating  agent. 

Experts  from  13  of  the  countries  of  the  area  visited  the  United 
States  in  August-September  1958  on  a  water  resources  development 
tour,  sponsored  jointly  by  ECAFE  and  the  United  Nations  Techni- 
cal Assistance  Administration  (UNTAA)  and  financed  partly  by 
UNTAA  and  partly  by  the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion (ICA).  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  assisted  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  tour.  This  tour,  arranged  to  acquaint  experts  from  the 
ECAFE  region  with  our  experience  and  techniques  in  the  utilization 
of  water  resources,  is  to  be  followed  in  1959  by  a  tour  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  by  mineral  experts  and  geologists  from  the 
ECAFE  region. 

ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  FOR  EUROPE  (ECE) 

The  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (ECE)  during  1958  con- 
tinued to  study  European  economic  and  technical  problems  relating 
to  agriculture,  coal,  electric  power,  housing,  inland  transport,  steel, 
timber,  and  trade. 

The  Commission's  principal  undertakings  during  1958,  as  in  the 
past,  were  to  initiate  and  participate  in  concerted  action  for  economic 
progress  of  Europe  and  the  development  of  economic  relations  of 
the  European  countries  both  among  themselves  and  with  other  regions. 
ECE  is  unique  as  an  economic  forum  in  which  the  United  States  and 
Western  European  countries  participate  together  with  all  of  the 
Soviet-bloc  countries.  In  ECE  the  possibilities  of  European  economic 
cooperation  are  limited  by  the  prevailing  political  conditions.  Most 
of  the  ECE  work  program  is  concentrated  on  an  exchange  of  technical, 
statistical,  and  economic  information  and  efforts  to  reach  agreement 
on  a  European-wide  basis  on  technical  matters. 

The  United  States  and  certain  other  Western  countries  have  con- 
tinued to  stress  the  need  for  full  reciprocity  in  the  provision  of 
statistics  and  other  information  between  Western  and  Soviet  coun- 
j  tries.  In  response  to  efforts  by  the  Secretariat  and  certain  member 
countries,  including  the  United  States,  statistical  information  from 
the  Soviet  countries  has  improved  in  both  quantity  and  quality,  al- 
though it  is  not  yet  up  to  the  standards  of  most  Western  sta- 
tistical submissions.    The  U.S.  representatives  have  continued  to  urge 
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the  avoidance  of  duplication  and  undue  concentration  on  highly  tech- 
nical subjects  which  are  the  specific  responsibility  of  other  agencies 
within  or  outside  of  the  U.N.  system.  The  Soviet  bloc  has  been 
taking  an  increasingly  active  part  in  the  Commission  and  has 
been  sending  comparatively  large  and  expert  representation.  The 
United  States  has  continued  to  provide  representation  at  all  meetings 
of  ECE  which  are  of  interest  to  the  United  States.  Our  delegations 
usually  include,  insofar  as  funds  permit,  representatives  from  the  U.S. 
government  and  private  industry,  together  with  members  of  the  U.S. 
resident  delegation  to  the  ECE  in  Geneva. 

The  annual  plenary  session  of  the  Commission  was  held  at  Geneva 
from  April  9-24,  1958.  The  ECE  Secretariat,  as  in  past  years,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  its  economic  survey  of  Europe.  The  U.S. 
delegation  commended  the  Secretariat  for  the  high  quality  of  the 
annual  survey  for  1957,  noting  its  balance  and  broad  scope.  All  of 
ECE's  active  committees  met  at  least  once  during  1958.  There  was 
again  a  large  number  of  subcommittees  and  working  party  meetings 
in  1958  although  there  was  an  estimated  20  percent  reduction  in  the 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  such  meetings  compared  with  the  previous 
vear. 

Sakari  S.  Tuomioja  of  Finland,  who  was  formerly  Prime  Minister 
of  Finland,  has  ably  carried  on  the  work  of  Executive  Secretary 
during  his  first  full  year  in  office. 

ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  FOR  LATIN  AMERICA  (ECLA) 

During  its  10th  year  of  work  in  1958,  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Latin  America  (ECLA)  placed  primary  emphasis  on  studies  of 
problems  related  to  economic  integration.  The  studies  include  those 
arising  from  the  possibility  of  creating  a  regional  market  in  Latin 
America  and  the  implementation  of  the  Central  American  Economic 
Integration  Program.  As  part  of  the  regular  work  program,  re- 
search and  analysis  studies  have  been  continued  on  the  current  eco- 
nomic situation  in  Latin  America,  industry,  water  resources,  energy, 
agriculture,  and  transport.  Analysis  and  projections  of  economic 
growth  in  individual  countries  have  been  completed  and  published  in 
English  and  Spanish  for  Ecuador,  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  Bolivia.  A 
study  on  Argentina,  in  Spanish  only,  was  also  completed  during  the 
past  year. 

In  February  1958  a  Working  Group  on  the  Regional  Market  was 
held  at  Santiago  in  which  representatives  from  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  acting  in  their  personal 
capacities,  participated.  In  the  course  of  the  meeting  the  Working 
Group  on  the  Regional  Market  found  it  would  need  more  complete 
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background  material  before  it  could  make  any  definitive  proposals. 
The  Secretariat  was  requested  to  provide  additional  information  and 
material. 

The  sixth  session  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Latin  America  was  held  on  April  7-8  at  Santiago, 
Chile.  Inter- American  trade,  economic  development,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  coordination  between  ECLA  and  the  Inter- American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  were  discussed.  During  the  course  of  the 
plenary  session  the  U.S.  delegation  pointed  out  that  a  new  technical 
assistance  agency  would  not  seem  appropriate  given  the  existence  of 
the  U.N.  Technical  Assistance  Program,  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  (OAS),  and  other  sources  of  technical  aid. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  work  of  OAS  regarding  the  financing  of 
economic  development,  and  gratification  was  expressed  by  the  U.S. 
delegate  that  this  would  be  the  responsibility  of  OAS  and  that  ECLA 
would  cooperate  should  future  events  show  such  action  to  be  indicated. 

During  June  1957  the  Committee  on  Economic  Cooperation  of  Cen- 
tral America  held  a  meeting  in  Honduras,  and  as  a  result,  agreements 
were  signed  by  representatives  of  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Kica  on  free  trade  and  economic  integration  in 
Central  America. 

At  the  end  of  November  1958  the  Central  Banks  Working  Group 
under  the  Trade  Committee  held  its  second  session  at  Bio  de  Janeiro. 
As  a  result  a  protocol  was  opened  for  signatures  by  Latin  American 
countries  having  intra-Latin  American  bilateral  payments  arrange- 
ments. The  protocol  provides  for  multilateral  use  of  bilateral  bal- 
ances among  the  signatory  countries. 

ECLA,  meeting  as  a  committee  of  the  whole  in  the  fall  of  1958, 
agreed  on  a  plan  to  finance  the  construction  of  a  permanent  U.N.  Latin 
American  headquarters  on  land  donated  by  Chile.  The  building 
will  be  erected  near  Santiago,  to  cost  not  more  than  $850,000,  and  will 
be  designed  to  house  and  to  establish  common  administrative  services 
for  ECLA  and  other  U.N.  and  Specialized  Agency  regional  offices. 

ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  FOR  AFRICA  (EGA) 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  established  the  fourth  U.N.  re- 
gional economic  commission  by  a  resolution  adopted  unanimously  on 
April  29,  1958.  The  Council's  action  was  based  on  a  recommenda- 
tion made  by  the  12th  General  Assembly.  The  new  Commission  has 
as  full  members  all  of  the  independent  countries  of  Africa  and  the  six 
metropolitan  powers  with  territorial  responsibilities  in  Africa  (Bel- 
gium, France,  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  United  Kingdom) .  In 
addition,  associate  membership  is  open  to  any  of  the  dependent  terri- 
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tories  in  Africa  nominated  by  the  metropolitan  powers.  Associate 
members  participate  without  vote  in  the  Commission  and  can  hold 
office  in  any  subsidiary  body  the  Commission  may  establish.  Some 
members  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  urged  that  membership 
in  the  ECA  should  also  be  open  to  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  the  Council  decided  against  this  proposal.  The  U.S.  rep- 
resentative had  made  it  clear  that  the  United  States  did  not  seek 
membership  on  the  Commission. 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  new  Commission,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Council's  resolution,  are  generally  similar  to  those  of  the  other  regional 
economic  commissions  and  correspond  closely  to  those  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  reflecting  the  similarity  of  the 
problems  expected  to  be  encountered  by  ECA,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  economic  development.  The  terms  of  reference  make  it  clear  that 
one  of  the  main  tasks  assigned  to  the  Commission  is  to  initiate  and  take 
part  in  measures  for  facilitating  concerted  action  for  the  economic 
development  of  Africa  including  the  social  aspects  of  economic 
development. 

Immediately  after  the  Economic  and  Social  Council's  action,  steps 
were  taken  by  the  U.N.  Secretariat  in  New  York  to  select  personnel 
for  the  Commission  secretariat  and  to  begin  the  drawing  up  of  a 
tentative  program  of  work  for  the  Commission.  On  August  5,  1958, 
the  U.N.  Secretary-General  announced  the  appointment  of  Mekki 
Abbas  of  the  Sudan  as  Executive  Secretary  of  ECA.  Mr.  Abbas  had 
been  Managing  Director  of  the  Gezira  Scheme,  a  million-acre  develop- 
ment project  operated  by  the  Government  of  the  Sudan. 

The  inaugural  session  of  ECA  opened  on  December  29,  1958,  at 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  which  had  been  selected  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Commission.  The  United 
States  was  represented  by  an  official  observer  at  the  session,  which 
had  on  its  agenda  the  organization  of  the  Commission,  including  its 
secretariat,  and  the  drawing  up  of  a  program  of  work  and  priorities. 
Even  before  the  session  opened  it  was  recognized  that  factual  economic 
information  concerning  large  parts  of  Africa  left  much  to  be  desired 
and  that  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  Commission  would  necessarily 
be  to  provide  for  the  collection,  evaluation,  and  dissemination  of  ap- 
propriate economic,  technological,  and,  particularly,  statistical  in- 
formation concerning  the  continent  of  Africa. 

Trade  and  Commodity  Problems 

During  1958  the  United  Nations  continued  to  consider  trends  and 
developments  in  the  field  of  international  trade,  with  special  interest 
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shown  in  problems  of  international  trade  in  primary  products  and 
their  relationship  to  the  economic  development  of  the  less  developed 
countries  of  the  free  world.  The  instability  of  markets  for  many 
such  commodities  continued  to  elicit  concern,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  difficulties  in  commodity  trade  were  accentuated  by 
then  existing  recessionary  forces  in  industrial  activity.  Significantly, 
however,  there  was  increased  recognition  that  there  are  no  easy  short- 
cut solutions,  evidence  of  an  increasing  willingness  to  view  the  prob- 
lem of  price  instability  in  a  broader  economic  perspective,  and  less 
preoccupation  with  this  problem  alone.  Two  other  trade  problems 
faced  by  the  countries  dependent  upon  the  export  of  one  or  two  pri- 
mary commodities  were  recognized  as  important  and  singled  out  for 
study  and  possible  action  within  the  United  Nations  or  elsewhere. 
These  were  the  comparatively  slow  rate  of  growth  of  the  export  trade 
of  the  less  developed  countries  relative  to  their  import  demands 
and  the  trade  of  the  industrialized  countries,  and  the  possible  dis- 
placement of  existing  trade  patterns  owing  to  the  formation  of  re- 
gional economic  market  arrangements. 

THE  GENERAL  AGREEMENT  ON  TARIFFS  AND  TRADE  (GATT) 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  was  nego- 
tiated in  1947  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations  to  provide  a  set 
of  principles  for  the  conduct  of  international  trade,  as  a  means  for 
negotiating  reductions  in  tariffs,  and  to  establish  a  forum  for  the 
amicable  settlement  of  trade  problems.  It  is  not,  however,  an  organ 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  13th  session  of  the  contracting  parties  was  held  at  Geneva 
from  October  16  to  November  22,  1958.  The  topic  which  received 
most  attention  was  the  further  expansion  of  international  trade.  The 
focal  point  of  the  discussion  was  a  report  on  trends  in  international 
trade,  which  had  been  commissioned  at  the  12th  session  and  was 
published  a  few  weeks  before  the  13th  session  convened.  This  report, 
prepared  by  four  eminent  economists,  examined  the  trade  problems 
of  the  less  industrialized  countries,  the  special  problems  of  trade  in 
primary  commodities,  and  barriers  to  trade  in  agricultural  products. 
The  contribution  that  a  further  round  of  tariff  negotiations  could 
make  to  the  expansion  of  international  trade  also  was  considered. 

The  contracting  parties  agreed  that  work  in  these  fields  should 
proceed  and  established  three  committees.  The  first  is  to  examine 
the  possibility  of  arranging  a  further  general  round  of  tariff  negotia- 
tions. A  second  will  examine  the  problem  of  barriers  to  trade  in 
agricultural  products.  A  third  is  to  study  the  trade  problems  of  the 
less  industrialized  countries. 
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The  trade  provisions  of  the  treaty  establishing  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  which  had  been  examined  at  length  at  the  12th 
session  and  considered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Intersessional  Commit- 
tee in  April-May  1958,  received  further  attention  at  the  13th  session. 
Because  the  treaty  in  many  cases  establishes  only  the  broad  outline 
of  policies  to  be  followed  by  the  Community,  and  the  details  of  these 
policies  have  yet  to  be  formulated,  the  contracting  parties  agreed 
that  consideration  of  the  consistency  of  the  trade  provisions  with 
GATT  should  be  deferred  until  development  of  the  policies  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  were  further  advanced.  In  the 
meantime  there  are  to  be  consultations  between  interested  contracting 
parties  and  the  six  countries  of  the  European  Economic  Community 
concerning  practical  trade  problems  arising  out  of  application  of 
the  treaty.  Consultations  began  during  the  session  on  trade  in  coffee, 
cocoa,  tea,  tobacco,  bananas,  and  sugar. 

Revisions  in  the  General  Agreement  which  entered  into  effect  in 
October  1958  provide  for  a  regular  timetable  of  consultations  with 
countries  maintaining  quantitative  import  restrictions  to  safeguard 
their  foreign  exchange  reserves.  Consultations  with  five  countries 
took  place  during  the  session  and  arrangements  were  made  for  con- 
sultations with  16  countries  in  1959.  The  consultations  are  detailed 
discussions  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  quantitative  import  restrictions. 
Experience  has  shown  that  these  discussions  lead  to  better  under- 
standing of  the  problems  arising  from  such  restrictions  and,  in  many 
cases,  to  the  relaxation  and  removal  of  these  barriers  to  trade. 

The  contracting  parties  also  dealt  with  such  problems  arising  from 
the  regular  operation  of  the  General  Agreement  as  changes  in  indi- 
vidual country  tariff  schedules,  settlement  of  trade  differences,  and 
reports  submitted  pursuant  to  waivers  of  GATT  obligations  granted 
at  previous  sessions.  At  the  13th  session  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  provisional  accession  of  Cambodia  and  Switzerland  to  the 
General  Agreement. 

COMMISSION  ON  INTERNATIONAL  COMMODITY  TRADE 

(CICT) 

As  a  part  of  a  general  tendency  to  approach  the  problems  of  com- 
modity trade  in  a  more  realistic  and  constructive  way,  certain  pro- 
posals for  a  revision  of  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  U.N.  Commission 
on  International  Commodity  Trade  (CICT)  were  presented  to  that 
body  at  its  May  1958  session  and  referred  by  it  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  When  the  Council  had  established  CICT  in  1954, 
it  provided  that  the  Commission's  "main  task"  should  be  the  exami- 
nation and  recommendation  of  "measures  designed  to  avoid  excessive 
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fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  and  the  volume  of  trade  in  primary 
commodities,  including  measures  aiming  at  the  maintenance  of  a  just 
and  equitable  relationship  between  the  prices  of  primary  commodities 
and  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods  in  international  trade."  The 
United  States  was  particularly  concerned  about  the  Commission's 
task  to  seek  to  establish  "just  and  equitable"  price  relationships. 
Accordingly,  the  United  States  decided  not  to  participate  in  the 
Commission  although  it  recognized  problems  in  international  com- 
modity trade  as  one  of  the  basic  economic  problems  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries. 

The  proposals  for  revision  of  the  terms  of  reference  of  CICT  grew 
out  of  the  initiative  of  Argentina,  the  Commission's  original  sponsor, 
which  sought  to  make  the  Commission  "more  effective  both  by  se- 
curing wider  participation  in  its  work  and  by  enlarging  its  scope." 
With  a  view  to  clearing  the  way  for  U.S.  participation  and  relieving 
the  Commission  of  an  unrealistic  responsibility,  the  charge  upon  the 
Commission  regarding  price  relationships  was  eliminated.  In  vary- 
ing degrees  the  growing  interest  in  a  more  comprehensive  examina- 
tion of  the  problems  of  commodity  trade  was  reflected  in  this 
proposed  change. 

At  its  26th  session  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  reconstituted 
CICT  with  new  terms  of  reference  and  a  new  membership,  including 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  While  the  Commission 
is  authorized  to  discuss  excessive  fluctuations  in  prices  and  volume 
of  commodity  trade,  its  basic  task  is  broadly  "to  study  and  analyze 
developments  in  international  commodity  trade,"  and  their  effects  upon 
the  economies  of  member  trading  countries.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
Commission  should  meet  within  the  first  3  months  of  1959  to  examine 
developments  in  international  commodity  markets,  measures  applied 
or  proposed  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  commodity  trade,  and 
the  medium  and  long-term  prospects  for  production  and  consump- 
tion of  the  main  primary  commodities. 

In  announcing  that  the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Commission  as  reconstituted,  the  U.S.  representative  to 
the  Council  emphasized  that,  under  its  broader  and  more  realistic 
terms  of  reference,  the  Commission's  attention  would  be  focused 
principally  on  the  study  of  trends  and  developments  in  the  field  of 
basic  commodities  and  their  effects.  He  indicated  that  the  willing- 
ness to  join  the  Commission  in  no  way  altered  the  U.S.  Government's 
general  position  on  international  commodity  agreements. 

At  its  13th  session  in  December  1958  the  General  Assembly  en- 
dorsed the  action  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  a  resolution 
which  noted  with  satisfaction  the  growing  tendency  to  broaden  the 
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scope  of  international  study  and  discussion  of  commodity  problems. 

At  their  13th  session  the  contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) ,  taking  note  of  the  reconstitution 
of  CICT,  considered  what  their  future  activities  with  respect  to  the 
problems  of  commodity  trade  should  be  and  agreed  upon  ways  to 
relate  their  activities  more  precisely  to  their  particular  competence 
and  responsibilities.  In  particular,  they  decided  that  their  own  an- 
nual review  of  trends  and  developments  in  commodity  trade  should 
hereafter  be  directed  toward  assessing  the  impact  of  commodity 
problems  upon  trade  generally.  In  connection  with  their  plans  for 
a  coordinated  program  of  trade  expansion,  they  have  established  a 
committee  which  will  look  into  the  possibilities  of  promoting  the 
long-term  expansion  of  trade  of  the  less  developed  countries.  Also, 
as  noted,  consultations  are  being  conducted  under  GATT  between 
the  countries  forming  the  European  Economic  Community  and  outside 
countries  regarding  trade  in  coffee,  cocoa,  tea,  bananas,  and  other 
products  that  may  be  affected  by  developments  under  the  common 
market  treaty.    [See  p.  123  for  more  information  on  GATT.] 

FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ORGANIZATION  (FAO) 

The  problems  of  trade  in  particular  commodities  (e.g.,  cocoa, 
grains,  rice,  cotton,  and  rubber)  were  kept  under  close  review 
throughout  the  year,  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and 
its  subsidiary  bodies  and  in  various  independent  commodity  study 
groups.  During  the  year  an  independent  coffee  study  group  was 
established.  Pending  its  study  of  means  of  correcting  the  under- 
lying imbalance  in  the  supply  and  demand  of  coffee,  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican producing  nations  agreed  to  continue  their  emergency  agreement 
designed  to  withold  excessive  supplies  from  the  market  and  thus  to 
prevent  a  sudden  and  critical  break  in  coffee  prices. 

A  special  aspect  of  international  commodity  problems,  which  was 
given  continuing  attention  during  1958  in  the  various  organs  of  the 
United  Nations,  FAO,  and  other  international  forums,  was  the  prob- 
lem of  surplus  commodity  disposal. 

The  principal  forum  for  consideration  of  the  international  aspects 
of  surplus  disposal  continued  to  be  the  Consultative  Sub-Committee 
on  Surplus  Disposal  of  the  FAO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems. 
The  Sub- Committee,  composed  of  28  countries,  with  30  countries  and 
7  international  organizations  having  observer  status,  meets  monthly 
in  Washington.  In  this  Sub-Committee  the  participating  countries 
obtain  information  about  each  other's  disposal  programs  and  policies 
and  bring  to  the  group's  attention  any  adverse  effects  that  such  activi- 
ties might  have  on  international  trade. 
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OTHER  ACTIVITIES  ON  COMMODITY  PROBLEMS 

Ad  hoc  exploratory  meetings  on  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  were  held  at 
London  in  September  1958  under  U.N.  auspices  to  consider  the  need 
for  intergovernmental  cooperation  in  respect  to  these  commodities.  It 
was  agreed  that  no  action  on  copper  was  needed  but  that  further  at- 
tention to  the  problems  of  lead  and  zinc  would  be  advisable.  A  U.N. 
Conference  on  Lead  and  Zinc  was  held  at  Geneva  in  November  1958 
to  consider  the  views  of  governments  on  various  proposals  for  deal- 
ing with  both  the  short-term  and  long-term  problems  in  international 
trade  in  lead  and  zinc.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  Conference 
that  an  intergovernmental  study  group  should  be  established  at  an 
early  date  for  these  materials,  and  it  was  recommended  that  the  U.N". 
Interim  Coordinating  Committee  for  International  Commodity  Ar- 
rangements convene  such  a  group.  Pending  such  action  early  in  1959 
an  interim  committee  is  keeping  the  situation  under  review. 

The  United  Nations  also  sponsored  a  negotiating  conference  at 
Geneva  in  September-October  1958  which  renewed,  with  some  changes, 
the  International  Sugar  Agreement.  Preparatory  meetings  were  also 
held  to  facilitate  negotiations  for  continuing  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  due  to  expire  on  July  30, 1959. 

International  Finance 

During  1958  the  major  focus  of  attention  by  the  United  Nations  in 
the  field  of  international  finance  continued  to  be  the  question  of  financ- 
ing the  economic  development  of  underdeveloped  countries.  Thus, 
two  of  the  Specialized  Agencies  of  the  United  Nations  operating  in 
the  field  of  international  finance — the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  (IBRD)  and  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  (IFC) — continued  to  be  concerned  mainly  with  projects 
located  in  the  less  developed  areas.  The  resources  of  a  third  Special- 
ized Agency,  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF),  were  also 
drawn  on  primarily  by  underdeveloped  countries  in  this  period.  These 
three  institutions  made  available  substantial  amounts  of  resources  to 
their  member  countries  both  for  investment  and  to  assist  in  overcoming 
temporary  balance-of -payments  difficulties. 

The  most  significant  development  during  the  year  affecting  the  In- 
ternational Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  was  a  resolu- 
tion introduced  on  the  initiative  of  the  United  States  and  accepted  by 
the  Boards  of  Governors  of  the  Bank  and  of  the  Fund  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  October,  asking  the  Executive  Directors  to  consider  the 
question  of  enlarging  the  resources  of  both  institutions  and  to  submit 
an  appropriate  proposal  to  the  Governors  on  the  question.    In  Decem- 
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ber  the  Executive  Boards  of  both  institutions  reported  to  their  respec- 
tive Boards  of  Governors  recommending  a  general  increase  of  100  per- 
cent in  members'  capital  subscriptions  in  the  Bank  and  a  general 
increase  of  50  percent  in  members'  quotas  in  the  Fund,  with  higher 
proportional  increases  for  certain  countries.  This  matter  is  now  before 
the  Boards  of  Governors. 

The  international  flow  of  private  investment  as  a  method  of  assist- 
ing the  financing  of  the  economic  development  of  underdeveloped 
countries  also  continued  to  be  of  special  interest  and  concern  to  the 
United  Nations.  In  past  years  both  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  had  adopted  comprehensive  recommen- 
dations to  member  states  designed  to  encourage  international  private 
investment.  During  1958  the  Council  continued  to  follow  develop- 
ments in  this  field  through  the  medium  of  the  periodic  statistical  and 
other  informational  reports  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  pursuant  to 
previous  decisions  of  the  Council. 

INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  (IBRD) 

The  International  Bank  continued  to  play  a  leading  role  in  the  field 
of  international  financing  during  1958.  Its  operations  were  larger 
and  more  wide-ranging  than  in  any  previous  year.  New  loans 
amounted  to  $770  million,  an  increase  of  more  than  50  percent  over  the 
level  of  the  preceding  year.  These  loans  were  made  to  17  countries 
and  territories — Austria,  Brazil,  Ceylon,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Hon- 
duras, India,  Italy,  Japan,  Malaya,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Peru, 
the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  South  Africa,  and  Sudan. 
The  Bank  continued  to  put  heavy  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
power  and  transport  facilities,  but  its  loans  also  financed  a  variety  of 
projects  in  other  fields  including  port  development  and  the  expansion 
of  steel  capacity.  The  new  credits  brought  the  total  of  lending  by 
the  Bank  since  the  first  loan  in  1947  to  $4,250  million. 

Disbursements,  income,  and  reserves  also  reached  record  levels. 
Higher  lending  and  disbursements  increased  the  Bank's  need  for 
finance,  the  result  being  that  the  Bank  borrowed  more  new  money 
than  ever  before. 

The  Bank's  history  since  it  started  operations  in  1946  has  been  one 
of  growth  in  all  fields  of  activity.  In  lending  operations  the  Bank, 
after  the  large  reconstruction  loans  of  its  first  years,  turned  to  develop- 
ment financing  and  thereafter  expanded  its  development  loans  in 
amount,  in  number,  and  in  geographical  areas  affected.  In  borrow- 
ing too  the  Bank  has  been  growing  in  strength.  Its  name  has  become 
known  and  respected  in  international  financial  communities  and  its 
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bonds  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  investments  of  high  quality.  Since 
beginning  operations,  the  Bank  has  issued  or  guaranteed  obligations 
in  six  different  currencies  totaling  over  $2.3  billion  equivalent.  It  has 
raised  funds  in  leading  capital  markets  and  from  investors  in  more 
than  35  countries. 

The  very  substantial  increase  in  Bank  activity  in  1958  reflected  the 
ability  of  the  developing  countries  to  absorb  increased  amounts  of 
capital  as  the  development  process  has  gained  momentum.  A  con- 
tributing factor  in  the  larger  number  of  development  projects  ready 
and  eligible  for  Bank  financing  is  the  long  period  of  planning  and 
negotiation  on  development  programs  which  has  been  carried  out  by 
borrowing  countries  and  by  the  Bank.  The  number  of  large  projects 
under  consideration  in  the  Bank  indicates  that  the  rise  in  lending  dur- 
ing the  year  may  have  signaled  the  start  of  a  new  and  higher  rate  of 
operations. 

The  Bank  also  continued  during  the  year  to  provide  extensive 
guidance  to  its  member  countries  on  a  wide  range  of  economic  de- 
velopment problems.  Resident  representatives  stationed  in  several 
member  countries  continued  to  provide  advice  on  economic  problems 
and  policies.  The  General  Survey  Mission  to  Thailand  which  began 
its  work  in  1957  finished  its  assignment  in  the  summer  of  1958.  To 
train  a  staff  qualified  to  carry  on  the  work  started  by  the  mission,  the 
Government  selected  a  group  of  Thai  officials  to  cooperate  closely 
with  the  mission.  An  agricultural  mission  to  Peru  organized  jointly 
by  the  Bank  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  began  its  field  work  in  June.  The  Bank's  in- 
terest in  the  establishment  of  local  development  banks  in  its  member 
countries  led  to  increased  activity  in  this  field  during  the  year,  in- 
cluding a  conference  in  Washington  of  development  bank  executives 
from  institutions  in  11  member  countries  of  Latin  America,  Asia,  and 
Europe.  The  Economic  Development  Institute,  a  staff  college  estab- 
lished by  the  Bank  in  1955  to  provide  courses  on  economic  manage- 
ment for  senior  officials  of  the  less  developed  countries,  continued 
its  executive  training  work  as  a  regular  part  of  the  Bank's  activities. 
In  addition,  senior  officials  from  member  countries  came  to  the  Bank 
for  specialized  training  in  the  fields  of  finance,  taxation,  technical 
assistance,  and  monetary  policy. 

During  1958  five  new  members  joined  the  Bank — Malaya,  Tunisia, 
Morocco,  Spain,  and  Libya — bringing  its  total  membership  to  68  and 
its  total  subscribed  capital  to  more  than  $9.5  billion. 

At  its  25th  session  held  in  April  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social 
Council  reviewed  the  work  of  the  International  Bank  during  the  pre- 
ceding 18  months.    Satisfaction  was  expressed  by  Council  members 
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at  the  evidence  that  the  Bank  was  becoming  an  increasingly  signifi- 
cant factor  in  assistance  for  economic  development. 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE  CORPORATION  (IFC) 

The  purpose  of  the  International  Finance  Corporation,  which  is 
an  affiliate  of  the  International  Bank,  is  to  further  economic  develop- 
ment in  its  less  developed  member  countries  by  investing,  without 
government  guarantee,  in  productive  private  enterprise  in  association 
with  private  capital  and  management.  Essentially  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  is  an  investing  rather  than  a  lending  institution, 
and  it  judges  projects  on  the  basis  of  their  merits  as  investments  for 
private  capital. 

During  the  year  the  Corporation  continued  to  meet  with  business 
and  financial  groups  engaged  in  the  financing  of  private  enterprise 
and  to  examine  proposals  for  private  investment  in  the  less  developed 
countries.  It  continued  its  concentration  on  enterprises  which  are 
predominantly  industrial,  i.e.,  manufacturing,  processing,  or  mining. 
During  the  calendar  year  the  Corporation  made  investment  commit- 
ments in  excess  of  $7  million  in  connection  with  9  enterprises  in  4 
member  countries — Brazil,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Pakistan.  The 
investments  are  in  such  diverse  fields  as  pulp  and  paper,  cement, 
automotive  parts,  flour  milling,  steel  products,  and  cotton  textiles. 

The  Corporation  accepts  an  interest  rate  on  its  investments  ranging 
from  5  to  7  percent,  with  rights  to  benefit  additionally,  but  only  if  the 
project  is  successful  and  the  owners  benefit  to  a  greater  degree.  These 
rights  generally  include  participation  in  profits  and  option  on  shares. 
The  Corporation's  investments  are  usually  of  intermediate  term, 
about  8  to  11  years.  At  the  25th  session  of  the  U.N".  Economic  and 
Social  Council  the  annual  report  of  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration was  considered  by  Council  members.  Members  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Corporation  would  find  it  possible  to  increase  both 
the  number  and  the  geographic  scope  of  its  investments. 

During  the  year  four  new  members  joined  the  Corporation — Ire- 
land, Libya,  Ghana,  and  Malaya — bringing  the  total  membership  to 
57  and  the  total  subscribed  capital  to  $93,664,000. 

INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND  (IMF) 

The  objectives  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF),  as 
stated  in  its  Articles  of  Agreement,  include  promotion  of  inter- 
national monetary  cooperation,  facilitation  of  expansion  and  balanced 
growth  of  world  trade,  promotion  of  foreign  exchange  stability  and 
of  orderly  foreign  exchange  arrangements  among  its  members,  and 
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assistance  in  the  establishment  of  a  multilateral  system  of  inter- 
national payments  and  in  the  elimination  of  foreign  exchange  re- 
strictions which  hamper  international  trade.  During  1958  the  Fund 
continued  to  work  for  these  objectives.  The  end  of  the  year  saw  a 
signal  step  forward  as  most  Western  European  countries  announced 
nonresident  convertibility  of  their  currencies. 

Fifteen  member  countries  drew  a  total  of  $333,000,000  from  the 
Fund  in  1958.  While  this  amount  was  much  lower  than  the  record 
levels  of  1956  and  1957,  it  nevertheless  was  the  f  ourth  highest  since 
the  Fund  began  operations  in  1947.  It  brought  total  drawings  since 
the  Fund's  inception  to  $3,220,000,000.  In  addition  standby  arrange- 
ments with  12  member  countries  totaled  $911,000,000  on  December  31, 
1958.  Under  such  arrangements  a  member  is  assured  that  during  a 
specified  period  of  time  an  agreed  amount  of  resources  will  be  avail- 
able whenever  requested.  Kepayments  to  the  Fund  in  1958  were 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  drawings  on  it. 

The  lower  level  of  use  of  Fund  resources  in  1958  than  in  the  2 
previous  years  reflected  in  part  improvement  in  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments positions  of  industrialized  countries.  Most  of  the  drawings 
on  the  Fund  in  1958  were  made  by  less  developed  countries. 

The  nature  of  the  Fund's  work  is  such  that  the  volume  of  its  purely 
financial  business  does  not  by  itself  provide  an  adequate  indication 
of  the  measure  of  its  success  in  performing  the  functions  entrusted 
to  it.  Much  of  its  work  is  concerned  with  such  important  questions 
as  par  values  of  currencies,  alterations  in  the  exchange  systems  of 
member  countries,  and  removal  of  exchange  restrictions.  For  ex- 
ample, pursuant  to  article  XIV  of  its  Articles  of  Agreement,  the 
Fund  during  1958  carried  on  the  seventh  series  of  annual  consulta- 
tions with  member  countries  still  imposing  exchange  restrictions. 
These  consultations  again  provided  the  occasion  for  a  general  review 
of  the  economic  and  financial  conditions  in  the  countries  concerned 
and  for  emphasis  by  the  Fund  on  measures  which  might  lead  to  the 
relaxation  or  removal  of  restrictions  and  to  improved  balance-of- 
payments  positions. 

The  Fund  also  continued  to  maintain  close  and  active  relations 
with  many  of  its  members  in  the  provision  of  technical  assistance. 
This  has  been  a  sphere  of  increasing  Fund  activity.  The  Fund's 
impartial  and  expert  advice  to  members  is  regarded  as  one  of  its  most 
important  functions. 

During  1958  Libya,  Malaya,  Morocco,  Spain,  and  Tunisia  became 
members  of  the  Fund,  bringing  the  total  membership  to  68. 

The  annual  report  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  was  re- 
viewed by  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  25th  session 
which  was  held  in  April  1958. 
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As  noted  above,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Fund  in  New  Delhi  in  October,  the  United  States  proposed 
that  prompt  consideration  be  given  to  increasing  the  quotas  of  mem- 
bers in  the  Fund  in  order  to  enlarge  the  Fund's  resources.  The 
Executive  Directors  have  released  a  report  recommending  a  general 
increase  of  50  percent  in  members'  quotas,  with  higher  proportional 
increases  for  certain  countries.  In  making  this  recommendation,  the 
Directors  noted  particularly  the  increase  in  the  level  of  trade  since 
the  quotas  were  originally  established  and  said  that  the  enlargement 
of  the  Fund  resources  would  permit  the  Fund  to  promote  more 
effectively  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  formed. 

INTERNATIONAL  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  26th  session  in  the  summer 
of  1958  had  before  it,  as  part  of  the  documentation  for  that  session 
on  the  financing  of  economic  development,  the  U.N.  Secretariat  re- 
port on  The  International  Flow  of  Private  Capital,  1957.  This  is 
an  annual  report  prepared  pursuant  to  a  resolution  as  amended  by 
the  9th  General  Assembly  and  consists  of  a  review  of  developments 
in  the  field  of  governmental  measures  affecting  the  flow  of  capital 
and  a  statistical  report  of  such  flow.  The  study  pointed  out  that  the 
outflow  of  private  capital  in  1957  reached  a  new  high  level  as  com- 
pared with  1956  which  was  already  a  record  year  in  the  postwar 
period.  The  U.S.  representative,  speaking  on  this  matter,  empha- 
sized to  Council  members  again  the  importance  attached  by  the 
United  States  to  the  role  of  private  investment  for  economic  de- 
velopment. No  proposals  were  advanced  for  the  negotiation  of  a 
multilateral  code  for  private  foreign  investment,  although  there  had 
been  informal  indications  before  the  session  that  a  number  of  coun- 
tries were  interested  in  pursuing  this  possibility.  The  U.S.  repre- 
sentative emphasized  that  the  best  methods  of  improving  legal  aspects 
of  investment  climate  were  the  enactment  of  well  considered  domestic 
legislation  and  the  conclusion  of  effective  bilateral  treaties  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  an  encouraging  framework  for  business 
activities. 

At  the  13th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  autumn,  the 
subject  of  private  investment  was  under  consideration.  A  resolution 
on  the  international  flow  of  private  capital  was  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  The  Soviet  bloc  voted  against  the  resolution.  The 
resolution  takes  note  of  the  need  for  a  higher  level  of  capital  forma- 
tion for  economic  development  and  welcomes  the  fact  that  a  growing 
number  of  countries  are  increasingly  conscious  of  the  need  to  improve 
the  international  climate  in  relation  to  both  existing  and  prospective 
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private  investment.  It  asks  the  Secretary-General  to  consult  and 
obtain  the  views  of  qualified  persons,  drawn  from  both  capital-export- 
ing and  capital-importing  countries,  regarding  the  fields  of  activity 
in  which  private  foreign  investment  is  needed  and  sought  by  under- 
developed countries,  the  volume  and  forms  in  which  such  investment 
would  be  acceptable,  and  the  types  of  projects  in  which  private  for- 
eign investors  may  be  interested.  Taking  into  account  these  views 
and  other  available  information,  the  Secretary-General  is  to  prepare 
a  report  of  measures  in  operation  or  contemplated,  both  in  capital- 
exporting  and  capital-importing  countries,  for  channeling  an  in- 
creased flow  of  private  capital  investment  into  underdeveloped 
countries  under  mutually  satisfactory  arrangements,  and  submit  this 
report  to  the  29th  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  for 
transmittal  to  the  15th  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  This  action 
was  initiated  by  Malaya  and  cosponsored  by  a  number  of  other  under- 
developed countries  including  countries  from  Asia  and  Latin 
America. 

Food  and  Agriculture 

The  situation  and  trends  in  world  food  and  agricultural  produc- 
tion, trade,  and  consumption  were  reviewed  in  several  international 
forums  during  1958,  including  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion (FAO)  Council  session  meeting  in  November  midway  between 
biennial  FAO  Conference  sessions,  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  and  the  U.N.  Regional  Economic  Commissions.  Also,  during 
this  year  GATT  gave  special  consideration  to  problems  of  inter- 
national trade  policies  relating  to  agricultural  products.  The  FAO 
annual  survey,  •"The  State  of  Food  and  Agriculture — 1958,"  was  the 
basis  for  the  principal  discussions  held  by  FAO,  while  the  United 
Nations  and  Eegional  Commissions  considered  selected  food  and  agri- 
cultural data  and  problems  prepared  jointly  by  FAO  and  the  United 
Nations. 

Highlighted  in  the  FAO  report  was  the  conclusion  that  agri- 
cultural production  had  declined  slightly  in  1957-1958.  This  was  the 
first  check  to  the  steady  expansion  of  agricultural  production  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  While  the  overall  supply  situation  was 
regarded  as  somewhat  easier  than  a  year  before,  world  food  produc- 
tion is  barely  keeping  up  with  increase  in  population.  Agricultural 
production  had  slowed  down  in  the  more  developed  regions  such 
as  North  America  and  Western  Europe,  but  in  the  less  developed 
regions,  although  total  production  had  increased,  production  per 
person  was  still  below  postwar  levels.    The  FAO  report  also  called 
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attention  to  the  worsening  terms  of  trade  of  agricultural  producers 
when  measured  in  terms  of  price-cost  ratios,  the  relationships  between 
domestic  agricultural  price  support  policies  and  international  trade, 
and  certain  continuing  problems  relating  to  agricultural  surplus 
disposal  programs.  A  common  problem  noted  in  all  of  these  discus- 
sions, both  in  the  United  Nations  and  in  FAO  bodies,  was  the  paradox 
of  growing  agricultural  protectionism  along  with  the  development  in 
some  areas  of  a  common  market  and  trade  liberalization  and  also  the 
related  problem  of  instability  of  prices  of  agricultural  commodities 
in  international  trade. 

Two  food  and  agricultural  questions  received  specific  attention  by 
the  United  Nations  in  1958 — national  food  reserves  and  water  resources 
development. 

WATER  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 

Four  important  reports  on  interrelated  aspects  of  water  resources 
development,  all  of  them  involving  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  and 
coordination  among  several  international  agencies  concerned  with 
water  resources,  were  considered  by  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social 
Council  at  its  25th  session  in  the  spring  of  1958.  The  report  on  "In- 
tegrated River  Basin  Development,"  prepared  by  a  panel  of  world- 
renowned  experts,  analyzed  the  administrative,  economic,  and  social 
implications  of  integrated  river  basin  development  and  suggested 
guidelines  for  both  national  and  international  action.  "A  Prelimi- 
nary  Inquiry  of  Existing  Hydrologic  Services,"  prepared  mainly  by 
the  World  Meteorological  Organization  (WMO),  analyzed  the  organ- 
ization of  hydrologic  services,  considered  the  needs  for  their 
expansion,  and  recommended  that  WMO  be  strengthened  to  assume 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  hydrology  as  well  as  meteorology.  A 
report  on  "Water  for  Industrial  Use"  presented  a  thorough  and  com- 
petent analysis  of  problems  involved  in  planning  water  supplies  for 
industrial  development,  drawing  especially  on  the  experience  of  the 
already  highly  industrialized  countries  which  could  be  useful  for 
countries  just  beginning  to  industrialize.  The  fourth  report  reflected 
the  views  of  the  Secretary- General  and  the  Directors  General  of  the 
Specialized  Agencies — FAO,  WMO,  World  Health  Organization 
(WHO),  and  the  U.N.  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO) — as  to  program  priorities  in  water  resources  devel- 
opment and  methods  for  strengthening  international  cooperation  in 
this  field.  The  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  during  1958 
undertook  a  major  project  in  water  pollution  abatement,  and  other 
regional  economic  commissions  also  considered  various  aspects  of 
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water  resources  development.  These  were  all  taken  into  account  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

The  U.S.  delegate  to  the  Council  strongly  supported  many  of  the 
recommendations  in  these  reports,  especially  the  strengthening  of 
WMO's  work  in  hydrology,  the  strengthening  of  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tariat in  the  field  of  water  resources,  and  intensified  technical  assist- 
ance programs  in  water  resources,  including  integrated  river  basin 
development.  A  Council  resolution  commended  these  reports  and 
referred  them  to  governments  for  their  detailed  consideration,  and 
endorsed  the  following  priorities  for  action  recommended  by  the 
U.N.  Secretary-General  and  the  Directors  General  of  the  Specialized 
Agencies  for  current  national  and  international  activities  :  ( 1 )  ground 
water  problems,  (2)  water  pollution  control,  (3)  hydrology,  and  (4) 
integration  at  the  United  Nations  of  water  resources  services.  Prog- 
ress in  water  resources  development  at  both  the  national  and  inter- 
national levels  will  be  considered  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
at  its  29th  session. 

NATIONAL  FOOD  RESERVES 

In  response  to  requests  from  the  General  Assembly,  FAO  prepared 
a  comprehensive  report  on  "National  Food  Reserve  Policies  in  Under- 
developed Countries"  which  was  well  received  and  thoroughly  con- 
sidered, both  by  the  FAO's  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems  and 
by  ECOSOC  at  its  26th  session.  This  report  analyzed  the  possibili- 
ties and  desirability  of  promoting  the  use  of  surplus  foodstuffs  in 
building  up  national  food  reserves  to  be  used  in  accordance  with  estab- 
lished principles  to  meet  emergencies  and  facilitate  economic  develop- 
ment. The  report  concluded  that  maintenance  of  a  physical  world 
food  reserve  would  involve  problems  of  practicality  that  remain  un- 
resolved. On. the  other  hand,  the  tenor  of  the  report  was  that  the 
time  had  come  for  countries  wanting  to  establish  or  enlarge  national 
food  reserves  to  prepare  concrete  plans. 

The  U.S.  representatives  to  the  FAO  Committee  on  Commodity 
Problems  and  to  the  FAO  Council,  to  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  and  later  to  the  General  Assembly  announced  that  the  United 
States  was  prepared  to  accept  the  essence  of  FAO's  report  and,  in 
accordance  with  its  authority,  to  assist  in  establishment  or  enlarge- 
ment of  reserve  stocks  of  this  kind  and  to  enter  into  discussion  of 
specific  plans  developed  in  accordance  with  FAO's  Principles  of  Sur- 
plus Disposal.  Our  delegate  to  these  meetings  also  pointed  out  that 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  more  adequate  national  food  re- 
serves, especially  in  underdeveloped  countries  subject  to  extreme 
fluctuations  of  crops,  would  go  a  long  way  toward  accomplishing  most, 
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if  not  all,  of  the  purposes  for  which  some  delegations  had  thought  a 
world  food  reserve,  or  world  food  capital  fund,  would  be  needed. 
National  food  reserves  would  also  help  to  meet  emergency  situations 
and  contribute  to  economic  development. 

The  FAO  Conference  and  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council 
endorsed  these  conclusions  and  adopted  resolutions  which,  in  substance : 
(1)  recommended  that  governments  in  need  of  and  desirous  of  assist- 
ance in  establishing  or  enlarging  national  reserves  prepare  specific 
plans  for  discussion  with  other  interested  governments;  (2)  invited 
governments  willing  to  assist  in  establishing  such  reserves  to  consider 
steps  to  enable  them  to  enter  into  discussion  of  mutually  acceptable 
plans;  and  (3)  recommended  that,  in  setting  up  national  food  reserves, 
governments  make  use  of  the  consultative  machinery  of  FAO's  Sub- 
committee on  Surplus  Disposal  and  insure  conformity  with  FAO's 
Principles  of  Surplus  Disposal.    (See  also  above  pp.  122  to  126.) 

FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ORGANIZATION  (FAO) 

The  work  of  FAO  continued  in  1958  to  be  directed  toward  achieve- 
ment of  its  fundamental  objectives  to  :  (1)  assess  the  needs  of  people 
for  better  nutrition  and  higher  standards  of  living;  (2)  assess  re- 
sources, both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  and  the  physical  pos- 
sibilities of  increasing  and  improving  products ;  (3)  improve  the  quan- 
tity, quality,  and  efficiency  of  production;  (4)  achieve  methods  of 
distribution  and  consumption  which  will  most  nearly  meet  the  goal  of 
improved  human  well  being ;  ( 5 )  educate  producers,  distributors,  and 
consumers  in  the  adoption  of  more  rational  and  progressive  methods. 
FAO's  work  was  carried  forward  through  intergovernmental  discus- 
sions of  food  and  agriculture  policies  both  at  international  and  re- 
gional levels,  through  publication  of  annual  or  periodical  statistical 
series  and  technical  studies  and  through  provision  of  technical  assist- 
ance to  governments. 

Speaking  as  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  29th  session  of 
the  FAO  Council  in  November,  True  D.  Morse,  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  reaffirmed  U.S.  interest  in  the  work  of  FAO. 

This  great  Organization  has  been  sincerely  dedicated  to  the  difficult  task  of 
improving  the  nutritional  level  of  the  world's  people.  The  record  will  show  that, 
since  its  inception,  FAO  has  seen  substantial  accomplishments,  and  yet,  today, 
we  can  still  find  many  evidences  of  malnutrition  and  hunger.  Thus,  we  should, 
within  the  means  at  our  disposal,  bend  continuing  efforts  to  improve  further 
the  levels  of  nutrition  of  constantly  growing  populations.  .  .  .  The  record  of 
the  United  States  stands  as  proof  of  our  sincere  desire  to  take  any  reasonable  step 
aimed  to  improve  levels  of  living  and  bring  practical  solutions  to  serious  problems 
in  food  production  and  distribution.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  years  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  FAO  generally  has  been  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  action  by  govern- 
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ments  to  strengthen  their  national  services  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries, 
to  urge  that  FAO  give  especially  high  priority  to  work  in  nutrition  and  home 
economics,  marketing  and  statistics ;  and  to  support  FAO's  work  as  a  center 
for  collection,  analysis  and  distribution  of  economic,  statistical  and  scientific 
information. 

Some  of  the  principal  developments  in  FAO's  program  in  1958  were : 
(1)  the  intensified  interest  by  member  governments  in  FAO's  study 
of  agricultural  price  support  policies,  especially  their  effects  on  inter- 
national trade  and  on  food  consumption,  such  a  study  to  be  closely  co- 
ordinated with  GATT's  consideration  of  a  similar  problem;  (2)  de- 
creased criticism  in  the  FAO  Consultative  Subcommittee  on  Surplus 
Disposal  of  U.S.  agricultural  surplus  disposal  policies,  combined  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  desirability  of  using  food  stocks  to  build  up  food 
reserves  in  economically  less  developed  countries  and  for  other  con- 
structive purposes;  (3)  establishment  of  a  Council  committee  to  work 
with  the  Director  General  in  preparing  definitive  proposals  for 
future  Council  and  Conference  consideration  of  "a  campaign  for  help- 
ing to  free  the  world  from  hunger"  which  might  possibly  culminate  in 
1963,  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Conference  on  Food  and  Agriculture 
at  Hot  Springs;  (4)  modest  expansion  in  nutrition  and  home  eco- 
nomics activities;  (5)  establishment  of  a  joint  FAO/UNICEF  Policy 
Committee  designed  to  improve  coordination  between  the  two  bodies ; 
(6)  approval  by  the  Council,  for  later  elaboration  by  the  Conference, 
of  a  World  Seed  Campaign  in  1960  or  1961,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
extend  the  use  of  high-quality  seed  of  better  varieties  as  a  means  of 
increasing  productivity  and  improving  the  quality  of  agricultural  and 
forest  products;  and  (7)  intensified  activity  looking  toward  FAO 
assistance  in  developing  the  World  Census  of  Agriculture,  1960. 

Some  examples  of  activities  in  1958  illustrate  several  ways  in  which 
FAO  is  working  toward  achievement  of  its  objectives.  Control  of 
livestock  diseases  and  improvement  of  animal  health  generally  were 
furthered.  A  Fourth  Latin  American  Technical  Meeting  on  Live- 
stock Production  held  at  Jamaica  in  July  was  attended  by  over  100 
livestock  specialists  from  20  countries  and  6  territories.  Attention 
was  given  to  application  of  knowledge  from  recent  research  and 
experience  on  animal  breeding,  animal  feeding  and  management,  and 
animal  health  in  relation  to  practical  problems  of  animal  production. 
FAO  also  issued  the  first  Animal  Health  Yearbook.  Plans  for  future 
annual  issues  were  made  covering  most  countries  and  territories  of 
the  world  and  containing  information  on  the  incidence  and  con- 
trol measures  of  all  animal  diseases  of  major  economic  impor- 
tance, on  the  effectiveness  of  vaccines  and  control  measures,  and 
on  recent  developments  in  animal  disease  control.  FAO  signed  a 
contract  with  the  Pirbright  Research  Institute  in  Surrey,  the  United 
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Kingdom,  establishing  the  Institute  as  a  world  reference  laboratory 
for  foot-and-mouth  disease,  which  will  make  a  direct  contribution 
toward  preventing  spread  of  the  disease  from  infected  to  free  areas. 

With  FAO's  assistance  and  coordination,  the  Near  East  Desert 
Locust  Control  Program  was  continued  in  1958  with  about  16  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States,  participating.  A  special  effort 
was  made  in  the  Arabian  peninsula  where  locust  breeding  was  un- 
expectedly heavy.  Some  60  locust-control  teams  from  6  or  7  neigh- 
boring countries  joined  in  this  concentrated  activity,  for  which  an 
emergency  allocation  was  made  from  ETAP  funds.  With  FAO 
encouragement  an  International  Desert  Locust  Information  Service 
has  been  set  up  to  disseminate  reports  on  outbreaks,  and  an 
F  AO/UNESCO  Desert  Locust  Ecological  Survey,  with  a  team  of 
experts,  is  studying  ecological  conditions  of  possible  breeding  spots 
in  Africa. 

A  technical  meeting  conducted  in  September  1958  focused  attention 
on  the  importance  of  studies  of  costs  and  earnings  of  fishery  enter- 
prises to  governmental  subsidies,  credit  schemes,  price  supports,  and 
marketing  programs,  and  also  to  private  industry  operations. 

Preparations  were  completed  for  a  World  Fishing  Boat  Congress 
to  be  held  at  Rome  in  April  1959.  The  domestic  fishing  industry  in 
the  United  States  has  expressed  great  interest  in  this  meeting  and 
has  already  committed  itself  to  substantial  representation. 

Publication  of  world  fisheries  production  data  was  considerably 
expedited  with  the  issuance  of  the  Yearbook  of  Fishery  Statistics  for 
1957  in  the  late  fall  of  1958.  The  summarized  information  in  this 
volume  is  not  otherwise  available  and  is  widely  quoted  and  used  as 
a  reference  volume. 

A  training  center  on  Fishery  Cooperatives  and  Administration 
sponsored  by  the  FAO/Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council  for  about  2 
months  early  in  1958  provided  practical  training  and  demonstrations 
to  25  trainees  from  13  countries  in  the  region  on  the  organization 
and  management  of  fishery  cooperatives. 

Two  FAO/UNICEF  regional  seminars  on  school  feeding  were 
held  in  1958,  one  in  Bogota  for  Latin  American  countries  and  one 
in  Tokyo  for  countries  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  These  seminars 
were  attended  by  school  or  health  officials  closely  associated  with 
school  feeding  administration.  They  provided  practical  guidance 
and  training  on  fundamental  problems  involved  in  setting  up  or 
expanding  such  programs  on  a  sound  nutritional  and  financial  basis, 
education  and  training  in  nutrition,  the  relation  of  school  feeding 
to  present  and  potential  food  supplies,  and  the  role  of  voluntary 
workers.    The  first  FAO/WHO  Regional  Nutrition  Committee  for 
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the  Near  East  met  at  Cairo  in  November  to  consider  nutrition  problems 
of  specific  importance  to  the  region. 

The  United  States  was  host  to  one  of  the  important  FAO  com- 
modity groups,  the  Consultative  Subcommittee  on  the  Economic 
Aspects  of  Rice  which  met  at  Washington  in  February.  During  the 
year  the  United  States  also  extended  invitations  for  two  additional 
FAO  meetings  to  be  held  in  the  United  States,  a  Training  Center  on 
the  Uses  of  Radioisotopes  to  be  held  at  Cornell  University  during  the 
summer  of  1959,  and  a  Watershed  Management  Study  Tour  to  visit 
watershed  management  centers  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
in  1959.  The  United  States  also  in  collaboration  with  FAO  is  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  the  Fifth  World  Forestry  Congress  to  meet 
at  the  University  of  Washington  in  1960. 

Transport  and  Communications 

During  1958  the  United  States  participated  in  important  activities 
of  international  bodies  in  the  transport  and  communications  field. 
There  were  few  major  international  conferences,  but  much  energy 
was  devoted  to  preparations  for  an  unusual  number  of  conferences 
scheduled  to  take  place  during  1959,  including  two  which  will  be 
held  in  the  United  States.  The  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization  (IMCO)  came  into  being  as  the  12th  Special- 
ized Agency  of  the  United  Nations  and  prepared  to  hold  its  first 
Assembly  at  London  in  January  1959.  For  the  first  time  since  1949 
the  International  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Regulations  were  re- 
viewed and  amended,  and  preparations  were  made  for  a  major  con- 
ference to  amend  the  International  Radio  Regulations  in  1959,  both 
under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Telecommunication  Union 
(ITU).  The  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO) 
gave  special  attention  to  air  navigation  and  air  traffic  control  prob- 
lems, particularly  in  areas  where  congestion  of  the  air  and  problems 
of  civil-military  coordination  are  greatest!  There  were  continuing 
efforts  to  improve  facilities  to  accommodate  the  new  commercial 
jet  aircraft.  Activities  of  the  U.N.  Transport  and  Communications 
Commission  were  limited  to  matters  concerning  road  transport  and 
the  transport  of  dangerous  goods, 

TRANSPORT  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION 

The  U.N.  Transport  and  Communications  Commission,  a  functional 
commission  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  has  not  held  a 
session  since  J anuary,  1957.   The  next  session,  its  ninth,  and  possibly 
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its  last,  is  expected  to  be  held  at  the  United  Nations  Headquarters, 
New  York,  in  May,  1959. 

The  Commission  had  recommended  recognition  in  international 
motor  travel  of  any  valid  domestic  driving  permit  when  used  with 
either  an  international  driving  permit  or  an  official  translation  at- 
tached to  domestic  permits  to  meet  language  requirements.  The 
United  States  informed  the  U.N.  Secretary- General  on  January  30, 
1958,  that  it  will  grant  the  following  facilities  to  foreign  motor 
vehicle  drivers  who  drive  within  its  territory : 

1.  Any  valid  domestic  driving  permit  issued  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment which  is  a  party  to  the  Convention,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  if  printed  in  the  English  language,  will  be  recognized  for 
motoring  in  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
on  Road  Traffic  of  1949 ; 

2.  Any  such  valid  domestic  driving  permit,  if  issued  in  a  language 
other  than  English,  should  be  supplemented  by  either  of  the  two 
following  documents ; 

(a)  The  International  Driving  Permit  provided  for  by  the  said 
Convention  and  printed  in  the  five  official  languages  of  the  United 
Nations  (including  English)  or 

(b)  The  standard  form  recommended  by  the  United  Nations  certi- 
fying in  English  to  the  validity  of  the  foreign  driving  permit. 

The  United  States  approved  the  1953  U.N.  Protocol  on  a  Uniform 
System  of  Road  Signs  and  Signals  but  cannot  sign  and  ratify  it 
because :  ( 1 )  there  is  no  single  agency  authorized  to  act  for  the  entire 
country  in  this  field;  (2)  it  did  not  appear  desirable  to  impose  by 
law  a  single  national  system;  and  (3)  adoption  of  an  international 
code  would  destroy  a  necessary  element  of  flexibility  in  the  design  of 
traffic-control  devices. 

The  United  States,  in  line  with  the  Commission's  recommendation 
for  establishment  of  a  permanent  group  of  experts  to  continue  the 
study  of  problems  incident  to  the  transport  of  dangerous  goods, 
appointed  an  expert,  Robert  T.  Merrill  of  the  Department  of  State, 
and  has  informed  the  U.N.  Secretary- General  accordingly.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  experts  on  the  transport  of  dangerous  goods  is  scheduled 
in  March,  1959. 

At  its  28th  session  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  is  expected  to 
consider  the  desirability  of  continuing  the  Transport  and  Communi- 
cations Commission  in  being.  The  Council  requested  the  Commission, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization  has  come  into  existence,  to  submit  a  final 
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report  on  its  work  to  the  28tli  session  of  the  Council.  This  report  is 
to  include  recommendations  for  future  arrangements  for  handling 
the  remaining  activities  hitherto  performed  by  the  Commission. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL  AVIATION  ORGANIZATION 
(ICAO) 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  73  member  countries  of  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO).  In  1958  the  Federa- 
tion of  Malaya  and  Costa  Rica  became  new  members  of  ICAO,  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic  replaced  Egypt  and  Syria  as  a  single 
member  of  ICAO. 

Throughout  the  year  ICAO  gave  special  attention  to  meeting  the 
requirements  of  new  turbo-jet  aircraft. 

The  Fourth  ICAO  European-Mediterranean  Regional  Air  Naviga- 
tion Meeting  reassessed  the  air  navigation  operation  requirements  in 
the  region.  It  recommended  that  all  flights,  both  civil  and  military, 
in  the  upper  airspace  be  coordinated  and  controlled  and  that  full 
air  traffic  control  be  provided  on  agreed  routes  in  the  lower  airspace 
insofar  as  possible.  More  than  300  installations  of  the  ICAO  Stand- 
ard Very  High  Frequency  Omni-Directional  Radio  Range  (VOR) 
were  recommended.  The  meeting  also  recommended  the  development 
of  more  than  160  international  airports  in  the  region. 

Immediately  following  the  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting, 
ICAO  held  a  Joint  Meteorological  Telecommunications  Meeting  in 
conjunction  with  the  World  Meteorological  Organization  to  review 
the  entire  system  of  exchange  of  weather  information  in  Europe. 
The  joint  meeting  made  far-reaching  recommendations  concerning 
both  the  exchange  of  meteorological  information  between  ground  sta- 
tions and  the  transmission  of  this  information  to  aircraft  in  flight. 
The  development  of  new  techniques  and  new  types  of  aircraft,  par- 
ticularly jets,  requires  that  meteorological  information  be  transmitted 
faster  and  more  frequently  over  greater  distances. 

ICAO's  Route  Facilities  Charges  Conference,  held  in  the  spring  of 
1958,  decided  that  the  questions  of  whether,  when,  and  at  what  level 
user  charges  should  be  imposed  for  international  air  navigation 
facilities  and  services  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  individual 
countries.  The  Conference  recommended  certain  guiding  principles 
for  the  use  of  countries  if  they  decided  to  levy  charges.  Charges 
must  be  nondiscriminatory  and  should  take  into  account  both  the 
actual  cost  of  providing  and  operating  facilities  and  their  effect  on 
the  finances  of  the  aircraft  operators;  charges  should  not  be  imposed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  discourage  the  use  of  facilities  necessary  for 
safety  or  the  introduction  of  new  techniques. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  1958  the  ICAO  Eules  of  the  Air,  Air  Traffic 
Services,  and  Search  and  Rescue  Divisions  gave  special  attention  to 
congestion  in  the  air  and  the  needs  and  characteristics  of  jet  aircraft. 
The  meeting  recommended  that,  irrespective  of  weather  conditions, 
all  operations  above  20,000  feet  in  controlled  airspace  should  be 
carried  out  under  ground  control  and  that  there  should  be  careful 
coordination  of  both  civil  and  military  aircraft  flying  above  this 
altitude.  The  meeting  proposed  that  the  rules  for  avoiding  colli- 
sions be  changed  so  that  when  two  aircraft  are  converging  both 
aircraft  give  way  by  turning  away  from  the  threat  of  collision.  The 
meeting  also  made  recommendations  for  improving  the  search  for  and 
rescue  of  aircraft. 

At  the  1958  session  of  the  ICAO  Assembly,  which  was  a  limited 
session  dealing  primarily  with  ICAO  financial  and  administrative 
matters,  the  United  States  extended  an  invitation  for  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Assembly  to  meet  in  the  United  States.  This  invitation 
was  accepted  by  the  ICAO  Council,  and  the  1959  Assembly,  which 
will  be  a  major  session  dealing  with  all  phases  of  ICAO's  work,  will 
be  convened  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  June  16, 1959. 

INTERNATIONAL  TELECOMMUNICATION  UNION  (ITU) 

During  1958  the  99  members  of  ITU  were  particularly  concerned 
with  the  preparations  for  four  conferences :  the  Administrative  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Conference  in  1958,  the  Plenipotentiary  and  the 
Administrative  Radio  Conferences,  and  the  International  Radio  Con- 
sultative Committee  (CCIR)  IXth  Plenary  Assembly,  all  in  1959. 
The  United  States  participates  actively  in  all  these  conferences.  The 
CCIR  Plenary  Assembly  will  meet  at  Los  Angeles  on  April  1,  1959. 

The  Administrative  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Conference  was  con- 
vened at  Geneva  on  September  29,  1958,  to  review  and  amend,  where 
necessary,  the  International  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Regulations. 
These  regulations  cover  procedures,  standards,  equipment,  rates,  and 
service  charges  for  international  telegraph  and  telephone  services. 
The  United  States  signed  the  Telegraph  Regulations.  It  is  not  a 
party  to  the  Telephone  Regulations.  The  Conference  also  concurred 
in  the  view  of  ICAO  and  the  ITU  Administrative  Council  that  it  was 
impossible  to  negotiate  an  agreement  on  the  use  of  the  aeronautical 
telecommunication  network  for  administrative  messages  (class  B  mes- 
sages) which  could  be  handled  by  public  telecommunication  networks 
and  decided  that  no  further  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
problem. 

The  Administrative  Radio  Conference  is  scheduled  to  convene  on 
August  IT,  1959.   Much  of  the  technical  work  of  the  ITU  Adminis- 
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tration  has  been  centered  on  the  study  of  the  Radio  Regulations  an- 
nexed to  the  Atlantic  City  Convention,  since  the  revision  of  these 
regulations  is  the  principal  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  Conference. 

Eight  Study  Groups  of  the  CCIR  met  at  Geneva  in  July  and  Au- 
gust to  complete  the  preparation  of  their  recommendations  for  sub- 
mission to  the  IXth  Plenary  Assembly  on  the  questions  formulated  by 
the  1956  Plenary  Assembly.  Also  several  new  questions  were  adopted 
for  study,  including  two  proposed  by  the  United  States  concerning 
protection  of  frequencies  used  for  space  communications.  An  im- 
portant study  group  meeting  was  held  in  Moscow  in  the  spring  to 
consider  problems  of  color  television,  which  developed  a  new  approach 
to  the  problem  of  the  bandwidth  used  for  television  service  in  Eu- 
rope. This  will  facilitate  planning  television  frequency  allocations  in 
the  future. 

The  International  Frequency  Registration  Board  (IFRB)  has  con- 
tinued the  process  of  recording  changes  made  by  the  members  of  ITU 
in  their  radio  operations  to  carry  out  the  so-called  "final  adjustments" 
of  their  frequency  assignments  to  bring  them  into  conformity  with 
the  1947  Frequency  Allocation  Table.  This  process  involves  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  entries  in  the  Radio  Frequency  Record  of  spe- 
cific radio  frequency  operations,  with  their  different  technical  and 
operational  characteristics,  as  well  as  correspondence  and  coordina- 
tion by  IFRB  with  many  of  the  99  members  and  frequent  publications 
of  technical  data.  As  one  of  the  major  users  of  radio,  the  United 
States  is  responsible  for  many  of  these  entries. 

The  Board  has  also  completed  the  high  frequency  broadcasting  as- 
signment plans  for  the  last  three  or  four  sunspot  phases.  In  addition, 
because  of  known  opposition  by  a  number  of  ITU  members  to  a  rigid 
frequency  assignment  plan  for  high  frequency  broadcasting,  the 
Board  has  started  work  on  a  different  approach  to  this  problem  based 
largely  on  international  coordination  and  recording  of  program 
schedules  as  a  means  of  determining  actual  requirements. 

The  Administrative  Council  at  its  1958  session  approved  personnel 
and  pension  plans  that  will  bring  the  personnel  procedures  of  ITU 
more  nearly  into  line  with  U.N.  practices.  The  United  States  mem- 
ber on  the  Council  has  been  instrumental  in  carrying  out  this  Gov- 
ernment's objective  of  obtaining  a  close  coordination  between  United 
Nations  and  ITU  practices. 

In  the  field  of  technical  assistance,  the  members  of  ITU  have  shown 
a  steadily  increasing  interest,  both  in  supplying  experts  and  advice 
to  countries  needing  it  and  in  requests  by  member  countries  for  assist- 
ance in  telecommunications.  The  Administrative  Council  directed 
the  Secretary- General  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  other  regions  of  the 
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world  the  excellent  progress  being  made  in  the  Far  East  in  the 
regional  project  presently  underway  in  that  area  and  the  possibility 
of  similar  projects  in  their  own  areas.  The  United  States  has  been 
a  leader  in,  and  an  active  supporter  of,  the  United  Nations-ITU 
program  of  technical  assistance  and  has  accepted  a  good  number  of 
fellows  and  students  for  instruction  and  training  in  our  schools  and 
with  industry. 

UNIVERSAL  POSTAL  UNION  (UPU) 

The  United  States  played  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  various 
committees  and  subcommittees  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  during 
1958.  As  chairman  of  the  Management  Council  of  the  Consultative 
Committee  on  Postal  Studies,  the  U.S.  representative  presided  at  the 
first  annual  meeting  of  that  body  held  at  Brussels  in  May  1958. 
Throughout  the  year  the  United  States  made  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  Committee  by  supplying  information  relative  to  technical, 
operational,  and  economic  problems  pertaining  to  the  postal  service. 

The  United  States  also  participated  in  the  activities  of  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Executive  and  Liaison  Committee  of  UPU  which  is 
attempting  to  revise  the  Convention  of  the  UPU  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  need  for  ratification  of  .the  full  Convention  every  5  years.  As 
in  the  past  the  United  States  continued  to  cooperate  fully  in  carrying 
out  the  Technical  Assistance  Program  of  UPU.  A  large  number  of 
representatives  of  other  postal  administrations  visited  the  U.S.  postal 
service  for  the  purpose  of  studying  its  procedures. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL  MARITIME  CONSULTATIVE 
ORGANIZATION  (IMCO) 

On  March  17,  1958,  the  Convention  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization,  the  most  recent  of  the  Special- 
ized Agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  entered  into  force.  This  event 
represented  the  culmination  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  a  number  of 
maritime  nations  to  establish  a  continuing  international  forum  for 
the  consideration  of  maritime  problems. 

The  Preparatory  Committee  of  IMCO,  an  organizational  group 
established  by  the  United  Nations  Maritime  Conference  in  1948,  held 
its  third  session  in  June  1958  to  lay  plans  for  the  first  session  of  the 
IMCO  Assembly.  The  Preparatory  Committee,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  12  nations,  discussed  such  organizational  matters  as 
financial  arrangements,  administrative  rules  and  regulations,  and  the 
work  program  of  the  new  organization.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
result  of  the  Preparatory  Committee's  deliberations  was  the  decision 
to  recommend  to  the  first  Assembly  that  the  initial  work  program  of 
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IMCO  be  limited  to  safety  and  related  matters  and  that  the  staff  and 
budget  of  the  new  organization  be  relatively  small. 

By  the  end  of  1958  the  following  28  nations  had  become  parties  to 
the  IMCO  Convention:  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Burma,  Can- 
ada, China,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  France,  Greece,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Iran,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  view  of  the  convening  of  the  first  session  of  the  IMCO 
Assembly  in  January  1959,  it  was  expected  that  several  additional 
countries  would  soon  become  members  of  IMCO. 

WORLD  METEOROLOGICAL  ORGANIZATION  (WMO) 

The  United  States  continued  its  active  participation  in  the  work  of 
the  World  Meteorological  Organization  during  1958.  It  was  repre- 
sented at  all  sessions  of  constituent  bodies  of  the  Organization  during 
the  year.  In  addition,  the  United  States  took  part  in  the  activities 
of  many  of  the  subordinate  working  groups  which  have  been  estab- 
lished to  study  particular  technical  problems. 

The  Organization  is  governed  by  a  Congress  which  meets  normally 
only  once  every  4  years.  It  did  not  meet  during  1958,  but  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  which  manages  the  regular  business  of  the  Organiza- 
tion between  Congress  sessions,  met  in  April-May  1958  at  Geneva. 
The  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  Dr.  F.  W.  Reichelderfer,  is 
a  member  of  the  Committee.  The  Executive  Committee  considers  the 
reports  of  subordinate  constituent  bodies  and  establishes  the  policies 
and  programs  of  the  Organization,  as  well  as  the  maximum  expendi- 
ture for  each  year.  During  the  1958  session  the  Committee  con- 
sidered the  arrangements  previously  made  for  participation  of  the 
Organization  and  of  meteorological  services  in  the  program  of  the 
International  Geophysical  Year.  WMO  remained  active  in  that  pro- 
gram and  in  particular  has  accepted  the  responsibility  for  processing 
and  storage  of  data  acquired  in  the  discipline  of  meteorology  in  IGY. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  the  Organization  to  meet  its  responsibil- 
ities in  the  fields  of  atomic  energy  and  satellite  meteorology. 

The  largest  of  the  eight  technical  commissions,  the  Commission  for 
Synoptic  Meteorology,  met  in  India  during  January-February  1958. 
This  Commission  deals  with  the  day-to-day  problems  of  forecasting 
the  weather,  development  of  codes  for  meteorological  information,  and 
intercommunication  of  data  on  an  international  basis.  The  United 
States'  principal  delegate,  P.  H.  Kutschenreuter,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Commission  for  the  next  4-year  period.  The  Commission 
for  Agricultural  Meteorology  met  at  Warsaw  in  October  and  reached 
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useful  conclusions  on  a  variety  of  problems  of  interest  to  agriculture. 
A  number  of  working  groups  were  established  which  will  endeavor  to 
solve  certain  particular  problems  of  agricultural  meteorology ;  one  of 
them  will  develop  a  training  guide  for  use  of  all  meteorological 
services. 

Two  of  the  six  Regional  Associations  met  during  1958.  The  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Southwest  Pacific  convened  at  Manila  during  April. 
The  geographical  boundaries  of  this  Association  include  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  so  that 
the  United  States  holds  membership  in  the  Association.  The  U.S. 
delegation  took  an  active  part  in  the  session,  which  was  particularly 
concerned  with  the  basic  network  of  observing  stations  in  the  large 
expanse  of  ocean  area,  communications  facilities,  and  establishment  of 
a  training  center  for  tropical  meteorology.  The  United  States  pro- 
vided host  facilities  for  the  Regional  Association  for  North  and 
Central  America  which  met  at  Washington  during  December.  A 
basic  network  of  observing  stations  was  developed,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  continuing  study  of  the  problems  of  climatological 
atlases  and  exchange  of  radar  weather  inf  ormation. 

The  Executive  Committee  established  a  panel  of  experts  to  study 
the  meteorological  requirements  of  jet  aircraft  operation.  This  panel 
met  at  Madrid  during  April  and  made  numerous  recommendations  to 
the  Committee  which  have  resulted  in  additional  study  and  prepara- 
tion of  publications  for  guidance  of  services.  The  United  States  was 
active  in  the  work  of  the  panel  and  has  since  contributed  materially 
to  the  published  work. 

WMO  continued  its  participation  in  the  U.N.  Expanded  Program 
of  Technical  Assistance.  Under  this  program  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  accept  fellows  for  training  in  such  fields  as  aviation  and 
tropical  meteorology.  American  authors  have  again  contributed  to 
the  WMO  Technical  Notes,  a  series  of  publications  available  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  meteorological  profession. 

The  next  WMO  Congress  is  scheduled  to  take  place  in  April  1959. 

International  Labor  Organisation  fILOJ 

The  International  Labor  Organization  was  established  in  1919  by 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  It  brings  together  representatives  of  gov- 
ernment, labor,  and  management  in  an  effort  to  improve  working 
conditions  and  to  promote  higher  living  standards.  ILO  pursues  these 
goals  through  the  formulation  of  international  agreements  relating 
to  standards  and  through  its  technical  assistance  activities.  An  in- 
creasing amount  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the  latter  program. 
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The  ILO  technically  "lost"  a  member  when  Syria  and  Egypt  com- 
bined to  form  the  United  Arab  Eepublic  in  February  1958.  Venezuela, 
however,  rejoined  ILO  so  that  at  the  year's  end  the  membership  re- 
mained at  79  countries. 

During  1958  ILO  maintained  close  cooperation  with  the  United 
Nations  and  the  other  Specialized  Agencies.  It  associated  itself  with 
the  program  of  coordination  and  evaluation  initiated  in  the  U.N.  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council.  ILO  also  entered  into  a  relationship  agree- 
ment with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  an  agreement 
for  collaboration  with  the  League  of  Arab  States. 

The  year's  activities  included  a  full  series  of  conferences  and  meet- 
ings. The  41st  (Maritime)  session  of  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference took  place  in  April-May  and  the  42d  regular  session  in 
June.  The  Maritime  session,  the  seventh  held  during  the  39-year 
history  of  the  Organization  to  deal  exclusively  with  maritime  ques- 
tions, was  the  first  to  be  held  since  1946.  Conventions  were  adopted 
on  seafarers'  identity  documents  and  on  wages,  hours  of  work,  and 
manning  (sea) . 

The  more  important  decisions  of  the  42d  regular  ILO  Conference 
adopted  conventions  and  recommendations  on  the  elimination  of  dis- 
crimination in  employment  and  occupation  and  on  the  conditions  of 
employment  of  plantation  workers.  Preliminary  action  was  taken 
on  four  other  instruments:  proposed  conventions  on  minimum  age 
for  admission  of  fishermen  to  employment,  medical  examination  of 
fishermen,  fishermen's  articles  of  agreement,  and  a  recommendation 
on  the  organization  of  health  services  in  places  of  employment.  Final 
discussion  on  these  instruments  is  expected  during  1959. 

When  Moscow  and  Budapest  simultaneously  announced  on  June 
16  the  secret  trials  and  executions  of  Imre  Nagy,  Pal  Maleter,  and 
other  Hungarian  patriots  who  had  taken  part  in  the  1956  national 
uprising,  the  revulsion  at  these  brutal  crimes  felt  by  the  delegates 
to  the  42d  regular  session  manifested  itself  in  the  unprecedented 
action  of  voting,  by  a  two- thirds  majority,  to  reject  the  creden- 
tials of  the  entire  Hungarian  delegation.  This  was  the  first 
time  in  the  Organization's  history  that  a  Government's  delegation 
had  been  excluded  from  the  Conference  by  having  its  credentials 
rejected. 

A  continuing  problem  was  faced  by  the  Conference  when  it  denied 
titular  and  deputy  membership  on  the  technical  committees  to  the 
'  employer  delegates  from  the  Communist  countries.  Previously  they 
had  been  granted  deputy  status. 

Meetings  of  industrial  committees  included  sessions  of  the  chemical 
and  textile  groups.   Other  meetings  were  held  on  conditions  of  work 
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and  employment  of  nurses,  teachers'  problems,  international  classi- 
fication of  radiographs  of  pneumoconiosis,  and  the  timber  industry. 
At  the  request  of  the  Council  of  Europe,  ILO  convened  a  tripartite 
conference  to  examine  a  draft  European  Social  Charter. 

The  subject  of  hours  of  work  was  discussed  thoroughly  throughout 
the  year,  having  been  taken  up  at  the  chemical,  textile,  and  nurses 
meetings.  The  General  Conference,  after  a  full  discussion,  adopted 
a  resolution  inviting  the  Governing  Body  to  place  the  question  on 
the  agenda  of  an  early  session  of  the  Conference  with  the  view  to 
adopting  an  international  instrument.  The  42d  Conference  adopted 
a  technical  assistance  budget  of  approximately  $3,650,000  for  1959. 

The  new  emphasis  being  placed  on  Africa  in  world  affairs  was 
reflected  in  Governing  Body  action  to  create  an  African  Advisory 
Committee  to  deal  with  the  problems  in  those  countries  south  of  the 
Sahara.  Authorization  was  also  given  to  establish  in  1959  an  African 
Field  Office  at  Lagos  to  serve  the  area.  An  African  Labor  Survey 
was  published  by  the  office  which  will  provide  a  point  of  departure 
for  the  future  work  of  ILO  on  that  continent.  This  work  appears 
likely  to  stress  development  of  high  level  manpower  cadres,  pro- 
ductivity, and  handicraft  and  cottage  industries. 

In  the  technical  assistance  field  new  programs  were  initiated  in 
1958  covering  the  basic  fields  of  manpower,  productivity,  conditions 
of  work,  and  social  security.  Special  activities  included  a  study  tour 
in  labor  relations,  including  visits  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  which  was  participated  in  by  workers 
and  employers  from  six  Asian  countries.  A  workers  education  sem- 
inar in  December  brought  together  the  workers'  representatives  from 
21  countries. 

Technical  Assistance  Programs 

The  year  1958  was  a  notable  one  for  the  programs  of  technical 
assistance  carried  out  by  the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agen  - 
cies. Not  only  did  1958  witness  the  final  actions  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  to  bring  into  being 
the  new  Special  Fund  which  will  greatly  enlarge  the  scope  of  tech- 
nical assistance  programs,  but  also  saw  the  institution  of  an  experi- 
mental program  in  public  administration.  Under  this  program, 
financed  by  an  addition  of  $200,000  to  the  1959  regular  assessed 
budget  of  the  United  Nations,  member  countries  are  enabled  to  obtain 
temporary  assistance  through  the  United  Nations  to  fill  executive  or 
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operational  posts  in  their  administrative  machinery.  In  1958  also 
a  number  of  decisions  were  taken  with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the 
U.X.  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance,  including  the  de- 
cision that  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  will  participate 
in  the  1959  program,  which  should  have  the  effect  of  further  increas- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  this  major  instrument  of  multilateral  tech- 
nical assistance. 

UNITED  NATIONS  SPECIAL  FUND 

A  significant  development  in  195S  was  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Special  Fund.  At  the  12th  General  Assembly  in  the  fall  of  1957 
the  United  States  proposed  an  enlargement  in  the  scope  of  the  tech- 
nical assistance  activities  of  the  U.X.  agencies  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Special  Projects  Fund,  with  a  suggested  goal  of  $100 
million  for  the  combined  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance 
and  Special  Projects  Fund.  The  Assembly  approved  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Fund,  and  during  1958  a  16-member  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee, on  which  the  United  States  was  represented,  met  and  made 
recommendations  for  the  structure  and  operations  of  the  Special 
Fund.  These  recommendations  were  approved  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  and  on  October  14  the  13th  General  Assembly,  by  a 
vote  of  77  to  0,  with  1  abstention,  established  the  Special  Fund.  Its 
objective  is  to  provide  systematic  and  sustained  assistance  in  fields 
essential  to  the  integrated  technical,  economic,  and  social  development 
of  the  less  developed  countries. 

The  Special  Fund  is  not  the  SUXFED  (Special  U.X.  Fund  for 
Economic  Development)  which,  during  recent  years,  a  large  number 
of  less  developed  countries  and  several  economically  advanced  coun- 
tries have  urged  the  United  Nations  to  establish.  SUXFED  is  en- 
visioned by  these  nations  as  a  large-scale  multilateral  development 
fund  to  extend  capital  assistance,  The  new  Special  Fund  is  not  a 
capital  fund.  It  is  limited  to  directing  its  operations  toward  enlarg- 
ing the  scope  of  U.X.  programs  of  technical  assistance  so  as  to  include 
special  projects  in  certain  basic  fields. 

The  activities  of  the  new  program  will  be  closely  coordinated  with 
those  of  the  Expanded  Program.  Xo  conflict  or  duplication  is  ex- 
pected since  the  Fund's  resources  are  to  be  devoted  to  such  technical 
projects  as  would  provide  concentration  in  depth  on  surveys,  re- 
search, and  training  projects  of  basic  importance  to  successful  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  is  expected  that  the  Special  Fund  will  finance 
projects  such  as  surveys  of  water,  mineral,  and  potential  power  re- 
sources :  the  establishment,  including  staffing  and  equipping,  of  train- 
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ing  institutes  in  public  administration;  statistics  and  technology; 
and  of  agricultural  and  industrial  research  and  productivity  centers. 
As  contrasted  with  the  Expanded  Program,  it  is  expected  that  the 
Fund's  activities  will  concentrate  on  relatively  large  projects.  It  is 
hoped  that  particular  attention  will  be  given  to  those  which  are 
regional  in  nature. 

Existing  administrative  machinery  will  be  used  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  in  the  administration  of  the  Special  Fund.  The 
Managing  Director  of  the  Fund  will  be  assisted  by  a  Consultative 
Board  composed  of  the  Secretary- General  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
Executive  Chairman  of  the  Technical  Assistance  Board,  and  the 
President  of  the  International  Bank  or  their  designees.  The  Con- 
sultative Board  will  assure  coordination  with  the  technical  assistance 
activities  of  the  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance  and 
activities  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment (IBRD). 

The  programs  of  technical  assistance  proposed  by  the  Managing 
Director  will  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Governing  Council 
which  is  made  up  of  18  governments  elected  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  The  Governing  Council  in  turn  reports  to  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  which  is  also  responsible  for  supervision  of 
the  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance. 

Paul  Hoffman,  of  the  United  States,  has  been  designated  as  Man- 
aging Director  of  the  Special  Fund.  It  is  expected  that  the  first 
group  of  projects  for  financing  from  the  Fund  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Governing  Council  of  the  Fund  for  approval  in  May  or  June 
of  1959  and  that  the  Fund's  resources  for  1959  may  be  about  $26 
million. 

EXPANDED  PROGRAM  OF  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Technical  assistance  under  the  U.N.  Expanded  Program  of  Tech- 
nical Assistance  in  1958  was  higher  than  in  1957,  reaching  the  level 
of  $33.5  million.  The  1958  program  called  for  2,717  experts  to  go 
to  the  field,  for  the  award  of  2,032  fellowships,  and  for  the  supply 
of  equipment  valued  at  $1,069,000. 

The  regional  distribution  of  the  approved  program  for  1958  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  1957  program  but  reflected  the  trend  of  in- 
creasing attention  to  the  needs  of  the  African  region  which  had  been 
evident  for  several  years.  The  percentage  of  the  field  program  allo- 
cated to  Africa  rose  steadily  from  8.5  percent  in  1955  to  12.9  percent 
in  1958.  The  regional  distribution  of  the  approved  1957  and  1958 
programs  was  as  follows : 
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Region  Percentage  Shares 

1957  1958 

Africa   10.  7  12.  9 

Asia  and  the  Far  East   34.  6  33.  2 

Europe   6.  7        6. 5 

Latin  America   25.  5  26.  5 

Middle  East   20.  8  20.  1 

Interregional   1.  7         0.  8 


Total   100. 0     100.  0 


Finance  and  Administration 

On  October  16,  1958,  the  Technical  Assistance  Conference  held  its 
9th  annual  meeting  at  the  U.N.  Headquarters  in  New  York.  The 
13th  General  Assembly  had  just  adopted  its  resolution  which  estab- 
lished the  new  U.N.  Special  Fund,  and  member  governments  were 
asked  to  announce  their  1959  contributions  to  both  the  Expanded 
Program  and  the  Special  Fund.  The  United  States  pledged  a  total 
of  $38  million  to  the  two  programs,  with  the  stipulation  that  its  con- 
tribution should  not  exceed  40  percent  of  total  contributions.  The 
percentage  limitation  on  the  U.S.  share  of  the  finances  was  established 
by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  represented  a  decline  of  5  percent  from 
that  applicable  to  the  1958  program.  The  United  States  announced, 
as  did  certain  other  Governments  making  joint  pledges  to  the  Ex- 
panded Program  and  the  Special  Fund,  that  it  would  subsequently 
announce  the  distribution  of  its  contribution  between  the  two  pro- 
grams. Pledges  to  the  two  programs  by  other  Governments 
amounted  to  $30,754,369  as  of  December  31, 1958. 

For  the  conduct  of  the  Expanded  Program  in  1959,  the  13th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  confirmed  the  following  allocations  to  the  partici- 
pating organizations : 


Participating  Allocation 

Organizations   {Equivalent  of  U.S.  dollars)  

From  contribu- 
tions and  general  From  local  costs 
resources  assessments  Total 

UNTAA  *                                             $6,  986,  600  $563,  200  $7,  549,  800 

ILO                                                      3,  441,  100  254,  500  3,  695,  600 

FAO                                                      8,  225,  400  706,  000  8,  931,  400 

UNESCO                                             4,  794,  700  345,  800  5,  140,  500 

ICAO    .   .   .                                          1,  347,  600  155,  500  1,  503,  100 

WHO                                                  5,456,400  617,200  6,073,600 

ITU  '.                                                       335,700  24,900  360,600 

WMO                                                     398,500  31,400  429,900 


30,  986,  000      2,  698,  500     33,  684,  500 
1  U.N.  Technical  Assistance  Administration. 
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In  addition,  the  General  Assembly  confirmed  the  allocation  of 
$200,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  projects  to  be  administered  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Major  Program  Developments 

The  first  addition  since  1952  to  the  eight  international  organiza- 
tions which  have  participated  in  the  Expanded  Program  of  Techni- 
cal Assistance  was  made  in  1958  when  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  voted  unanimously  to  admit  the  newly  created  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  to  full  participation  in  the  Ex- 
panded Program.  Thus,  through  the  medium  of  the  Expanded  Pro- 
gram the  IAEA  will  be  able  to  broaden  the  scope  of  its  activities  in 
bringing  to  the  less  developed  countries  the  benefits  of  technical  as- 
sistance in  this  immensely  important  field.  At  its  fall  meeting  in 
1958  the  Technical  Assistance  Committee  approved  the  allocation  of 
$200,000  to  the  Agency,  and  some  members,  including  the  United 
States,  expressed  the  hope  that  additional  amounts  might  be  made 
available  if  sound  projects  requiring  more  funds  were  forthcoming 
during  1959. 

At  its  meetings  in  Geneva  from  June  24  to  July  30,  1958,  the 
Technical  Assistance  Committee  took  action  over  a  broad  range  of 
administrative,  budgetary,  and  operational  aspects  of  the  Expanded 
Program.  The  decisions  of  the  Technical  Assistance  Committee, 
which  in  many  instances  sprang  directly  from  the  initiative  of  the 
United  States,  were  in  all  appropriate  cases  endorsed  by  its  parent 
body,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

The  1957  Report  to  the  Congress  referred  to  the  action  taken  by 
the  Technical  Assistance  Committee  in  the  summer  of  1957  with 
respect  to  encouraging  countries  to  supplement  technical  assistance 
financed  by  grants  from  the  Expanded  Program's  central  account 
with  assistance  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  recipient  country.  Assist- 
ance on  a  payment  basis  had  been  successfully  implemented  by  some 
of  the  participating  organizations,  and  the  United  States  believed 
that  it  could  be  expanded.  A  resolution  introduced  by  the  United 
States  had  resulted  in  a  request  that  the  Technical  Assistance  Board 
examine  the  matter  of  extending  assistance  on  a  payment  basis.  In 
presenting  his  report  to  the  Committee  in  1958,  the  Executive  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  indicated  that  the  level  of  assistance  on  a  payment 
basis  had  reached  $1.2  million  and  that,  in  the  Board's  opinion,  as- 
sistance on  a  payment  basis  represented  a  useful  means  by  which 
governments  could  secure  assistance  which  could  not  be  financed  from 
program  funds.  The  Executive  Chairman  reported  that  most  of  the 
governments  which  had  communicated  their  views  specified  either 
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that  they  favored  an  extension  of  this  means  of  obtaining  assistance 
or  that  they  recognized  its  usefulness  in  certain  cases. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  adopted  a  resolution  which  re- 
minded governments  which  are  receiving  technical  assistance  that 
their  responsibilities  include  "continuing  support  and  progressive 
assumption  of  financial  responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
projects  initiated  at  their  requests  under  international  auspices/' 
This  reminder  was  based  upon  the  desire  to  make  sure  that  all 
governments  provided  the  necessary  facilities  and  counterpart  per- 
sonnel to  make  the  projects  undertaken  in  their  countries  of  maximum 
effectiveness.  This  Council  resolution  also  requested  governments, 
at  the  time  they  submitted  their  country  programs,  to  make  clear, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  following :  the  relationship  of  a  proposed  project 
to  any  general  development  plan  or  program,  the  expected  duration 
of  the  project,  and  the  objectives  expected  to  be  achieved  from  its 
implementation.  Countries  were  requested  by  the  Council  to  specify 
these  points  in  order  to  make  more  effective  the  annual  programing 
of  funds.  They  were  also  requested  to  indicate,  where  appropriate, 
the  relationship  of  proposed  projects  to  any  similar  or  complementary 
project  undertaken  under  another  technical  assistance  program.  This 
provision  is  particularly  important  from  the  standpoint  of  the  United 
States  in  helping  to  avoid  duplication  with  projects  undertaken  under 
our  bilateral  programs  of  technical  assistance,  as  well  as  furthering 
positive  cooperation  between  the  programs. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  the  administration  of  the  Expanded  Program 
which  the  Technical  Assistance  Committee  and  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  keep  under  regular  review  is  that  of  administrative 
costs.  The  maximum  use  of  the  financial  resources  of  the  program 
for  project  expenses  and  the  prudent  expenditure  of  these  resources 
on  administrative  and  operational  services  costs  is  something  which 
is  of  importance  to  contributing  governments  and  receiving  govern- 
ments alike.  At  its  summer  session  in  195S  the  Council  decided  to 
put  a  ceiling  on  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  1959  program  and 
that  of  subsequent  years,  specifying  that,  barring  any  major  change 
in  the  size  of  the  Expanded  Program,  they  should  be  no  higher  than 
in  1955  and.  if  possible,  lower.  The  Council  made  provision  for  the 
hardships  which  this  decision  would  cause  for  some  of  the  smaller 
agencies.  Its  resolution  also  called  for  continuing  study  and  reports 
on  the  long-range  question  of  the  allocation  of  administrative  and 
operational  services  costs  between  the  central  account  of  the  Expanded 
Program  and  the  regular  budgets  of  the  participating  organizations, 
a  matter  of  considerable  significance  to  the  future  financing  of  the 
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Expanded  Program  as  well  as  to  the  international  organizations 
involved. 

As  a  sequel  to  the  action  discussed  in  the  report  to  the  Congress 
for  1957  in  connection  with  a  study  on  the  financial  resources  and 
needs  of  the  program,  "A  Forward  Look,"  the  Council  in  1958 
adopted  a  resolution  in  which  it  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Expanded 
Program  would  be  carried  out  at  a  moderately  higher  level  in  1959 
than  in  1958  and  requested  the  General  Assembly  to  encourage  govern- 
ments to  continue  to  contribute  in  amounts  that  will  provide  for  the 
gradual  expansion  of  the  program.  This  resolution,  along  with  a 
majority  of  the  other  resolutions  on  issues  of  substance,  was  initiated 
by  the  United  States  and  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Finally,  the  Technical  Assistance  Committee  and  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  considered  the  possible  relationship  between  the  Ex- 
panded Program  and  the  new  Special  Fund.  As  a  result  of  their 
discussions,  the  Council  adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  fullest  pos- 
sible degree  of  coordination  between  the  operations  of  the  Expanded 
Program  and  those  of  the  Special  Fund.  It  made  more  specific  this 
decision  by  providing  that,  subject  to  the  decision  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  establish  the  Special  Fund,  the  chief  executive  of  the 
Special  Fund  should  be  entitled  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Board  and  to  participate  without  vote  in  the  Board's 
deliberations.  Also,  as  noted  earlier,  the  Executive  Chairman  of  the 
Technical  Assistance  Board  will  be  a  member  of  the  Special  Fund's 
Consultative  Board. 

While  the  Committee  and  the  Council  do  not  interfere  in  the 
detailed  administration  of  the  Expanded  Program,  they  do  establish 
guidelines  for  the  continuous  improvement  of  its  activities,  for  a 
prudent  use  of  its  funds,  and  for  the  program's  coordination  with 
other  programs  directed  toward  economic  development. 

Examples  of  Achievements 

Although  the  achievements  of  technical  assistance  are  not  ordi- 
narily of  a  dramatic  nature  since  its  goals  are  essentially  long  range, 
some  of  the  recent  efforts  have  had  striking  success.  In  Yugoslavia, 
a  penicillin  plant,  after  experiments  made  with  the  help  of  an  inter- 
national expert,  has  increased  its  output  by  more  than  30  percent. 
In  Jordan,  the  advice  of  experts  has  been  the  basis  for  an  increase  in 
phosphate  production  from  50,000  tons  in  1952  to  300,000  tons  in  1958. 
In  Iran,  the  recommendation  of  an  Expanded  Program  expert  has 
cut  travel  time  on  the  railway  from  Tehran  to  the  Persian  Gulf  by 
some  5  hours.  In  the  Philippines,  an  expert  has  succeeded  in  identi- 
fying the  cause  of  a  costly  disease  affecting  coconut  trees.    This  is 
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expected  to  produce  a  far-reaching  impact  on  the  development  of  the 
coconut  industry.  In  Colombia,  a  training  center  established  under 
a  public  health  pilot  project  scheme  had,  by  the  end  of  1957,  given 
special  public  health  training  to  over  60  doctors,  nurses,  and  sanitary 
inspectors. 

Statistical  Training  Center  in  the  Philippines.  Technical  as- 
sistance is  limited  in  duration  by  its  very  nature,  and  each  interna- 
tional expert  is  a  transient  who  must  make  his  services  dispensable  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  most  successful  technical  assistance  mission 
is  one  that  leaves  a  concrete  activity  which  will  be  carried  on  by  the 
people  of  the  country  themselves.  In  the  Philippines,  the  United 
Xations  through  its  Technical  Assistance  Administration  (UJNTA  A) 
and  the  Specialized  Agencies  have  collaborated  with  the  Govern- 
ment to  create  a  series  of  training  and  research  institutes — places 
which  will  insure  a  constant  flow  of  skilled  men  and  women  to  take 
part  in  the  growth  of  the  Philippines. 

Conscious  of  the  need  for  accurate  statistics  in  the  intricate  world 
of  modern  administration  and  finance,  the  first  of  the  centers  set  up 
in  the  Philippines  was  for  training  statisticians. 

The  idea  for  a  training  center  was  first  put  forth  by  a  UXTAA 
statistician  who  visited  Manila  in  1952.  By  1954  the  center  had  been 
established  as  a  branch  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines  and  was 
being  directed  by  a  Philippine  staff  and  a  team  of  TJJN.  experts.  The 
center  now  conducts  courses  on  two  levels:  an  academic  course  for 
undergraduate  students  (3  semesters),  leading  to  a  master's  degree 
in  statistics ;  and  a  short  training  program  of  2  or  3  months'  duration 
for  people  who  are  working  in  fields  where  a  knowledge  of  statistics 
is  desirable.  More  than  200  trainees  from  government  offices,  private 
business,  and  industrial  establishments  have  already  completed  this 
course. 

The  center  also  operates  on  a  practical  level,  with  its  staff  and 
trainees  conducting  surveys  and  studies  independently  or  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Economic  Council.  A  household  survey  in 
Manila  and  preparations  for  a  census  are  examples  of  this  field  work. 
At  present  an  American,  two  Australians,  and  an  Indian  comprise  the 
Expanded  Program  team  at  the  center.  Other  U.X.  experts  have 
advised  the  Philippine  Government  on  specific  statistical  projects, 
as  have  members  of  the  U.S.  Technical  Aid  Mission. 

Fundamental  Education  in  Mexico.  In  1951  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment and  the  United  Xations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  (UXESCO)  selected  a  densely  populated  area  near 
Patzcuaro  in  the  State  of  Michoacan  as  the  site  of  a  regional  funda- 
mental education  center   (CREFAL).    This  technical  assistance 
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project  has  substantially  raised  the  living  standards  of  a  small  rural 
community  once  resigned  to  meager  subsistence  cultivation. 

One  of  the  successful  operations  concerned  poultry  raising  and  was 
initiated  by  a  specialist  in  agricultural  extension  and  credit  sent  to 
the  center  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO). 
CREFAL  officials  worked  out  a  plan  whereby  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Bank  was  persuaded  to  extend  a  credit  of  100,000  pesos 
($8,000)  to  finance  the  establishment  of  30  small  poultry  farms.  At 
the  same  time,  the  30  farmers  were  trained  in  poultry  raising  tech- 
niques and  supervised  in  every  phase  of  the  job — from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  poultry  houses  to  the  distribution  of  eggs  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  loans  were  made  in  the  beginning  of  1956  for  a  2-year 
period.  After  18  months  three-fourths  of  the  participants  in  the 
original  project  had  not  only  paid  back  their  loans  but  had  almost 
doubled  their  incomes.  Owing  to  the  success  of  this  initial  project 
an  additional  credit  of  300,000  pesos  ($24,000)  was  extended  by  the 
Bank  in  early  1957.  The  result  of  the  additional  credit  and  expan- 
sion was  a  total  egg  production  with  an  overall  value  of  1,400,000 
pesos  ($112,000) . 

As  the  dimensions  of  the  project  increased,  the  degree  of  par- 
ticipation of  CREFAL  decreased.  At  this  writing  the  poultry 
farmers  of  Patzcuaro  have  formed  a  cooperative.  They  are  plan- 
ning to  buy  a  station  wagon  for  the  distribution  of  the  eggs  and  to 
pay  for  the  services  of  an  agricultural  expert  to  give  them  continuous 
technical  advice. 

CREFAL's  influence  has  extended  far  beyond  the  local  villages, 
although  it  was  at  Patzcuaro  that  UNESCO  first  tested  the  method 
of  attaching  "laboratory  villages"  to  a  fundamental  education  cen- 
ter so  as  to  enable  students  to  come  to  grips  with  the  realities  of 
village  life.  In  8y2  years  of  CREFAL's  existence  some  400  men  and 
women  from  19  Latin  American  countries  and  the  United  States  have 
studied  there.  Today,  with  their  return  to  their  home  countries,  the 
chain  reaction  process  started  at  Patzcuaro  is  spreading  through 
Latin  America. 

Arab  States  Regional  Training  Center  in  Fundamental  Education. 
With  CREFAL  established,  UNESCO  was  asked  to  participate  in 
the  creation  of  a  similar  regional  training  center  for  the  Arab  States. 
The  center  was  opened  in  1953  at  Sirs-el-Layyan,  Egypt.  It  now 
graduates  some  60  students  a  year  from  10  Arab  countries.  By  the 
middle  of  1958,  335  students  had  completed  courses  there.  The  staff 
consists  of  experts  from  the  UNTAA,  ILO,  WHO,  and  FAO,  as  well 
as  from  UNESCO. 
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Among  the  "technological  improvements"  devised  at  Sirs-el-Lay- 
yan  to  improve  living  standards  has  been  a  chain-driven  tamboor  or 
water-raising  device  which  not  only  does  a  better  job  of  raising  ir- 
rigation water  but  keeps  the  operator's  feet  out  of  the  canal,  thus 
lowering  the  risk  of  bilharziasis,  a  highly  prevalent  disease  trans- 
mitted by  water  snails.  A  system  of  window-screening  with  palm 
fiber  is  another  illustration  of  how  living  conditions  can  be  im- 
proved with  low-cost  local  materials. 

In  the  production  of  teaching  aids,  Sirs-el-Layyan  operates  on  the 
principle  that  its  graduates  will  seldom  have  motion-picture  equip- 
ment or  rotary  printing  presses  at  their  disposal  once  they  return 
to  work  in  villages.  As  a  result  the  center  has  developed  a  silk-screen 
"printing  press"  essentially  consisting  of  a  flour  sifter,  on  sale  in  any 
village  bazaar,  and  a  method  of  producing  filmstrips  by  drawing  on 
tracing  paper. 

At  present  missions  are  working  in  Afghanistan,  Bolivia,  Cam- 
bodia, Ethiopia,  Ghana,  India,  Indonesia,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Korea,  Laos, 
Morocco,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Somaliland,  Sudan,  Thailand, 
Tunisia,  and  Viet-Xam. 

Transport  and  Communication  Facilities  in  Paraguay.  Conscious 
of  the  inadequacies  of  its  communications  system,  the  Paraguayan 
Government  in  1955  took  steps  toward  improving  telecommunica- 
tions by  ordering  new  equipment  and  by  asking  the  International 
Telecommunications  Union  (ITU),  one  of  the  Specialized  Agencies 
taking  part  in  the  Expanded  Program,  for  technical  assistance. 

The  ITU's  experts'  first  project  was  to  help  design  special  antennae 
which  could  be  used  for  traffic  with  New  York  and  Buenos  Aires. 
They  then  advised  on  the  construction  of  a  transmitting  station  on 
the  outskirts  of  Asuncion.  In  August  1957  the  first  direct  circuit 
with  Europe  was  established  through  Hamburg.  Early  in  1958  the 
first  direct  circuit  was  opened  between  Paraguay  and  the  United 
States,  thus  contributing  further  help  in  Paraguay's  efforts  to  im- 
prove its  telecommunications. 

Running  parallel  to  the  growing  interest  in  international  air  travel  ■ 
is  the  hope  of  using  national  airlines  services  as  another  means  of 
connecting  hitherto  remote  areas  of  Paraguay.  Whether  national  or 
international,  heavier  airline  traffic  means  bigger  and  better  airports, 
a  good  system  of  weather  forecasting,  efficient  air  traffic  control,  and 
all  the  other  services  that  require  a  combination  of  money  and  trained 
operators. 

The  U.S.  Technical  Aid  Mission  in  Paraguay  is  helping  to  build 
airports  and  to  install  radio  navigation  aids.  A  loan  from  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  is  making  it  possible  to  lengthen  a  runway  at 
Asuncion  airport.    The  Expanded  Program  team,  currently  made 
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up  of  two  experts  provided  by  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  (ICAO),  is  concentrating  on  preparing  the  Paraguay- 
ans to  operate  these  facilities. 

Since  1955  one  ICAO  expert  in  aeronautical  meteorology  from 
Argentina  has  been  giving  courses  for  aeronautical  meteorologists 
and  assisting  in  the  organization  and  installation  of  several  weather 
forecasting  stations  throughout  the  country.  Twenty-one  students 
attend  his  meteorology  courses,  and  another  27  are  being  trained  in 
the  techniques  of  air  traffic  service.  He  has  recently  helped  to  install 
a  meteorological  office  at  Asuncion  airport.  The  second  member  of 
the  ICAO  team,  an  expert  from  the  United  Kingdom,  has  been  train- 
ing air  traffic  controllers  and  at  the  same  time  assisting  in  the  instal- 
lation of  an  urgently  needed  air  traffic  control  tower  at  the  capital's 
airport.  ICAO  has  provided  Paraguay  with  some  $3,000  in  model 
equipment  which  is  being  used  in  these  training  courses. 

Nutrition  in  Indonesia.  The  buffalo  has  been  the  normal  source 
of  milk  in  Indonesia,  but  there  has  never  been  enough  milk  for  In- 
donesia's millions  of  mothers  and  babies.  Recently  the  supply  of 
natural  milk  has  been  supplemented  by  the  production  of  a  milk 
substitute  from  soya  in  Central  J ava. 

The  artificial  milk  substitute  produced  from  the  plentiful  soya 
bean  has  a  rich,  milky  flavor  and  from  90  to  95  percent  of  the  quality 
of  whole  milk.  The  idea  of  using  this  substitute  in  Indonesia  was 
first  introduced  by  an  Indian  nutritionist  sent  to  Indonesia  at  the 
end  of  1953  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  FAO  con- 
tinued its  substitute  participation  in  the  project  by  providing  another 
authority  on  this  milk  to  supervise  construction  of  a  plant.  The 
expert,  who  came  from  the  United  States,  had  helped  to  run  his 
family's  plant  in  Ohio.  His  father  had,  in  fact,  invented  the  process 
which  was  to  be  used  in  Indonesia. 

The  Indonesian  Government  built  and  staffed  the  $250,000  factory. 
UNICEF  provided  the  machinery  at  a  cost  of  $380,000.  In  addition 
to  the  services  of  the  Indian  and  American  experts,  FAO  also  sent 
an  Iraqi  as  a  biochemical  adviser  for  the  new  factory.  An  Indonesian 
specialist,  who  will  eventually  be  responsible  for  the  technical  work 
of  the  factory,  was  trained  in  the  United  States  under  an  FAO  fellow- 
ship award.  By  early  1958  the  new  plant  was  expected  to  be  pro- 
ducing a  ton  of  artificial  milk  every  7  hours,  which  can  be  supplied 
in  sterilized  or  bottled  form  or  as  a  whole  milk  powder. 

Eye-Disease  Campaign  in  Morocco.  Trachoma,  which  has  been 
described  as  "the  disease  of  poverty  and  overcrowding,"  is  probably 
as  ancient  as  poverty  and  overcrowding  themselves.  It  has  been 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  15 
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percent  of  the  world's  population  may  be  infected.  As  the  chief 
cause  of  blindness  in  the  world  trachoma  is  a  major  social  and  eco- 
nomic problem.  Its  prevalence  is  particularly  high  in  several  coun- 
tries in  Asia  and  in  North  Africa. 

One  of  the  first  international  projects  to  be  established  in  what 
was  then  French  Morocco  was  a  campaign  against  trachoma.  The 
World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  aid  began  in  1954  with  the 
appointment  of  a  statistician  and  the  award  of  five  fellowships. 
WHO  and  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF)  pro- 
vided the  services  of  an  ophthalmologist  and  a  sanitary  engineer. 
UNICEF  assistance  also  included  the  provision  of  transport,  anti- 
biotics and  other  medical  supplies,  as  well  as  equipment  for  fly  con- 
trol. During  the  first  part  of  1955  more  than  70,000  stricken  children 
were  treated  with  antibiotics  in  schools  of  the  principal  cities,  with 
a  high  percentage  of  cures.  Thousands  more  received  treatment  or 
protection  in  the  following  years.  The  work  was  extended  further 
in  1957  and  1958  covering  a  population  of  more  than  a  million,  and 
it  will  continue  in  1959. 


WORLD  SOCIAL  SITUATION 

Within  the  United  Nations  and  under  broad  directions  from  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  its  subsidi- 
ary functional  commissions,  the  Social  Commission  and  the  Popula- 
tion Commission,  have  the  responsibility  for  the  initiation  and 
development  of  policy  in  the  social  field,  as  well  as  the  review  of 
the  U.N.  programs  which  implement  these  policies.  The  Commission 
on  Narcotic  Drugs  provides  policy  guidance  and  program  review  in 
its  specialized  field.  The  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
(UNICEF)  and  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Eefugees 
deal  with  these  special  problems.  The  administration  of  programs 
in  the  social  field  is  carried  out  by  the  U.N.  Secretariat  Department 
of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Division  of  Narcotic  Drugs,  the 
U.N.  Technical  Assistance  Administration,  and  as  appropriate  by 
the  Specialized  Agencies,  chiefly  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization,  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  World  Health  Organization.  The  United  States  is 
represented  in  these  Specialized  Agencies  and  actively  participates 
in  the  development  of  their  programs. 

There  has  been  no  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  world  social 
situation  by  the  United  Nations  since  1957.  Neither  the  Social  Com- 
mission nor  the  Population  Commission,  which  are  most  directly  con- 
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cenied  with  social  problems,  convened  during  1958.  However,  since 
both  Commissions  will  meet  early  in  1959,  considerable  effort  of  the 
U.N.  Secretariat  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs  during  the  current  year  has 
been  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  documentation  for  these  meetings. 
A  meeting  of  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  experts  in  the  field  of  social 
defense  was  convened  at  U.N".  Headquarters  during  May  1958  to 
develop  recommendations  concerning  the  future  work  program  at 
the  United  Nations  in  the  field  of  prevention  of  crime  and  treatment 
of  offenders.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  authorized  the  con- 
vening of  an  ad  hoc  group  of  experts  on  social  services  to  formulate 
recommendation  for  the  continuing  programs  of  the  United  Nations 
in  this  field.  Reports  of  both  expert  groups  will  be  considered  by  the 
Social  Commission  in  April  1959. 

The  13th  General  Assembly  established  a  World  Refugee  Tear  to 
begin  in  June  1959  and  invited  the  World  Health  Organization  to  con- 
sider the  organization  of  an  International  Health  and  Medical  Tear, 
preferably  in  1961. 

By  this  means  the  United  Nations  will  focus  its  attention  on  two 
matters  of  major  concern  in  the  social  fields  and  will  attempt,  by 
exerting  leadership  in  a  coordinated  effort  of  member  governments,  to 
deal  with  these  problems  effectively. 

In  the  social  as  well  as  the  political  and  economic  fields,  increased 
attention  has  been  focused  on  Africa  during  the  year.  The  Economic 
Commission  for  Africa  established  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil in  April  1958  was  the  first  of  the  Economic  Commissions  to  include 
within  its  terms  of  reference  the  authority  to  deal  with  the  social  as- 
pects of  economic  development  and  the  interrelationship  of  social  and 
economic  factors  in  the  carrying  out  of  its  functions.  Particularly 
mindful  of  the  special  problems  of  many  of  the  countries  of  Africa, 
as  well  as  of  other  underdeveloped  areas,  the  13th  General  Assembly 
requested  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Specialized  Agencies  concerned,  to  consider  at  an  early  date  what 
social  programs  and  policies  would  be  best  designed  to  accelerate 
economic  growth,  to  meet  the  problems  which  result  from  economic  and 
technological  change  and  from  rapid  urbanization,  and  to  raise  family 
levels  of  living  by  such  means  as  appropriate  use  of  national  income. 

Social  Action  Program 

The  social  action  program  of  the  United  Nations  is  carried  out  under 
the  program  known  as  the  Advisory  Social  Welfare  Service,  a  pro- 
gram established  in  1946  to  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  field  of 
social  welfare,  including  social  welfare  administration,  training,  f am- 
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ily  and  child  welfare,  community  organization,  and  the  social  aspects 
of  housing.  Recommendations  on  the  program  are  made  by  the  Social 
Commission  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  carried  out 
through  the  funds  made  available  annually  by  the  General  Assembly. 
$925,000  was  appropriated  for  the  1958  program.  The  United  States, 
through  its  membership  on  the  Social  Commission  and  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  participates  in  the  program  developments.  The 
services  include  fellowships  and  scholarships,  technical  advisers,  and 
demonstration  projects. 

During  1958,  98  projects  were  in  operation,  15  regional  and  83  in 
individual  countries.  150  experts  were  sent  to  governments  and  136 
fellowships  and  scholarships  were  awarded. 

Illustrative  of  technical  assistance  to  countries  during  1958  was 
the  project  in  Pakistan  where  a  U.N.  Social  Welfare  Adviser  is  assist- 
ing in  the  development  of  a  national  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  and 
Community  Development.  In  Burma,  a  Social  Welfare  Adviser 
cooperated  with  the  Directorate  of  Social  Welfare  in  establishing 
a  school  of  social  work.  In  Latin  America,  assistance  was  being  given 
on  social  service  administration,  social  work  education,  community 
organization  and  staff  supervision,  and  vocational  rehabilitation  in 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Bolivia,  and  Guatemala.  A  6-week  study  tour  on 
community  development  for  countries  of  the  Caribbean  region  in 
April-May  1958  included  visits  to  Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  Jamaica,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

During  1958  five  U.S.  social  workers  visited  European  countries  and 
gained  considerable  new  information  through  their  observation  of 
European  experience  in  services  for  children,  programs  for  the  aged, 
and  the  organization  of  community  boards. 

Social  needs  in  Africa  are  emerging  as  a  primary  concern.  Assist- 
ance in  social  welfare  is  being  given  by  the  United  Nations  in  several 
countries  including  Morocco,  Tunisia,  and  Sudan,  where  community 
development,  social  services,  and  training  are  areas  of  interest. 

Requests  for  fellowships  and  scholarships  increased.  The  United 
States  served  as  host  to  50  of  these  U.N.  social  welfare  fellows  in  1958. 
There  has  been  special  interest  in  U.S.  facilities  in  social  work  educa- 
tion, public  welfare  services,  and  community  organization. 

SOCIAL  COMMISSION 

The  United  States  and  other  government  members  of  the  United 
Nations  contributed  significant  materials  for  the  major  reports  to  be 
considered  by  the  U.N.  Social  Commission  in  the  spring  of  1959.  In- 
cluded were  materials  on  major  trends  and  developments  since  1955 
on  programs  of  social  development  including  social  security,  social 
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services  and  vocational  rehabilitation,  public  administration,  research 
and  surveys  in  relation  to  social  programs,  health  and  education  pro- 
grams, and  community  development.  A  special  Report  on  Social  Pro- 
grammes and  Measures  Relating  to  Urbanization  was  also  prepared 
for  the  use  of  the  United  Nations.  A  study  of  the  social  service  as- 
pects of  institutional  care  of  children  in  several  countries  by  the  U.N. 
Secretariat  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs  and  UNICEF  was  initiated. 

A  U.N.  expert  group  on  social  services  was  named  to  prepare  a  report 
for  the  April  session  of  the  Social  Commission.  The  group  is  ex- 
pected to  make  recommendations  on  elements  in  national  programs  of 
social  services  as  well  as  to  consider  the  specific  contribution  of  social 
services,  particularly  family  and  child  welfare  services,  to  programs 
relating  to  community  development,  urbanization,  and  improvement 
of  family  levels  of  living. 

In  preparation  for  the  1959  meeting  of  the  Social  Commission,  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and  the 
Treatment  of  Offenders  met  from  May  5  to  15,  1958,  at  U.K.  Head- 
quarters in  New  York.  The  Committee  recommended  further  U.N. 
activity  in  the  field  of  the  prevention  of  crime. 

POPULATION  COMMISSION 

The  Population  Commission  did  not  meet  during  1958.  However, 
a  seminar  on  population  studies  for  the  southern  European  region  was 
held  at  Athens,  Greece,  in  September  1958.  The  United  Nations  also 
published  during  the  year  a  highly  significant  population  study,  "The 
Future  Growth  of  World  Population." 

Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 

The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  held  its  13th  session  at  Geneva 
from  April  28  to  May  30,  1958.  In  addition  to  the  15  members, 
there  were  observers  from  21  states  and  6  international  organizations. 

Preceding  the  session  of  the  Commission,  the  Committee  on  Illicit 
Traffic  met  for  3  days.  This  Committee,  which  consists  of  nine 
states  including  the  United  States,  had  been  requested  to  prepare  a 
report  on  the  illicit  traffic  for  the  Commission's  consideration.  This 
report  noted  that,  as  a  result  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  international 
control  system,  narcotic  drugs  were  rarely  diverted  from  the  legiti- 
mate trade  to  the  illicit  traffic.  The  illicit  traffic  in  narcotics  con- 
tinued at  a  high  level,  however.  Representatives  of  the  various  coun- 
tries cited  several  significant  examples  of  this  traffic. 

The  Commission  finished  the  drafting  of  the  Single  Convention 
which  is  designed  to  replace  and  improve  the  many  separate  treaties 
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on  international  narcotic  control.  The  convention  was  transmitted 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  together  with  a  draft  resolution, 
subsequently  adopted,  recommending  that  the  Secretary-General 
circulate  the  draft  Single  Convention  to  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies.  A  compilation  of  comments 
to  be  submitted  by  October  1,  1959,  is  to  be  sent  to  the  member  gov- 
ernments, and  a  plenipotentiary  conference  will  be  called  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General probably  in  1960  to  consider  the  convention  and  com- 
ments. While  the  draft  convention  contains  some  defects  from  the 
U.S.  point  of  view,  it  is  hoped  that  the  plenipotentiary  conference 
will  be  able  to  negotiate  a  final  instrument  which  this  and  other 
governments  can  accept.  Such  a  development  would  be  a  significant 
step  forward  in  the  international  control  system. 

During  the  discussion  on  technical  assistance  the  representatives 
expressed  their  gratification  at  the  enactment  in  Afghanistan  of  the 
law  of  Xovember  21, 1957.  banning  the  production  of  opium.  A  draft 
resolution  introduced  by  India  was  prepared  for  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  congratulating  Afghanistan  and  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Specialized  Agencies,  and  especially 
the  relevant  technical  assistance  organs  to  the  difficulties  Afghanistan 
would  experience  in  implementing  this  law  and  the  contribution  which 
technical  assistance  could  make  to  help  overcome  these  difficulties. 
This  resolution  was  later  adopted  by  the  Council.  The  United  States 
supported  this  resolution. 

The  Commission  gave  considerable  attention  to  the  narcotics  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East.  The  Commission  prepared  a  draft  resolution 
for  the  Council's  consideration  requesting  the  Secretary-General  to 
appoint  a  five-man  mission  to  make  a  survey  in  the  area  and  to  sug- 
gest how  the  governments  could  best  deal  with  the  situation.  The 
Council  adopted  this  resolution. 

During  the  year  several  states  ratified  the  two  most  recent  narcotics 
treaties.  Three  states  ratified  the  protocol  of  1918  which  brings  syn- 
thetic narcotics  under  control — Ghana,  Jordan,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.  These  accessions  brought  the  total  number  of  ratifying 
states  to  51,  including  Malaya,  which  accepted  the  obligations  under 
this  protocol  formerly  assumed  by  the  United  Kingdom.  The  protocol 
of  1953  which  is  designed  to  limit  opium  production  to  the  amount 
required  for  legitimate  use  received  six  ratifications — Argentina,  Bel- 
gium, the  Dominican  Republic,  Jordan,  Korea,  and  Sweden.  Al- 
though 32  states  have  ratified  this  protocol,  it  has  not  yet  come  into 
force  because  only  1  of  the  producing  states,  India,  has  ratified  it, 
and  the  terms  of  the  protocol  require  at  least  3  producers  to  ratify 
before  it  enters  into  force. 
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World  Health  Organisation  (WHO) 

The  World  Health  Organization  has  one  of  the  largest  member- 
ships of  international  organizations,  consisting  in  1958  of  88 — 85  mem- 
ber states  and  3  associate  (not  fully  self-governing)  states.  During 
1958  the  Federation  of  Malaya  became  a  member  of  WHO,  while  the 
United  Arab  Republic  replaced  the  two  former  members,  Egypt  and 
Syria.  Czechoslovakia  resumed  active  membership  in  WHO. 
Hungary,  the  Ukraine,  and  Byelorussia  still  do  not  actively  partici- 
pate in  the  work  of  the  Organization. 

ELEVENTH  WORLD  HEALTH  ASSEMBLY 

The  11th  World  Health  Assembly,  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  member  states  of  WHO,  met  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  from.  May  26 
to  June  13, 1958.  It  was  the  first  World  Health  Assembly  to  be  held  in 
the  United  States  and  the  first  official  international  health  conference 
held  here  since  the  International  Health  Conference  at  New  York  City, 
1946,  which  drew  up  the  WHO  constitution.  The  11th  World  Health 
Assembly  was  preceded  by  a  special  2-day  commemorative  session 
(also  at  Minneapolis,  May  23-26)  which  marked  the  10th  Anniversary 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  and  had  the  theme  "Ten  Years  of 
Health  Progress."  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower  addressed  the  commemora- 
tive session  as  the  representative  of  the  President  and  also  read  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President.  Marion  B.  Folsom,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  headed  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  commemo- 
rative session.  The  delegation  also  included  many  leaders  in  public 
health  in  the  United  States.  From  Congress,  Senators  Thye  and 
Humphrey  and  Eepresentatives  McCarthy,  O'Hara,  Judd,  and  Wier 
were  members  of  both  the  commemorative  and  regular  session  dele- 
gations. The  11th  World  Health  Assembly  elected  Dr.  Leroy  E. 
Burney,  Surgeon  General,  Public  Health  Service,  and  chief  of  the 
U.S.  delegation,  as  Assembly  President. 

The  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  proposed  by  the  United  States 
calling  for  increased  emphasis  on  research  in  the  treatment  and  preven- 
tion of  diseases  common  to  mankind,  including  chronic  diseases  such 
as  cancer  and  heart  disease,  and  accepted  a  special  U.S.  contribution  of 
$300,000  for  a  study  of  how  WHO  can  intensify  its  role  in  this  regard. 
In  the  health  aspects  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  the  Assem- 
bly again  registered  a  wish  for  intensified  WHO  action.  It  adopted  a 
resolution  based  on  proposals  of  the  U.S.S.K.  and  the  Netherlands 
requesting  WHO  to  undertake  concrete  measures,  including  study  of 
methods  for  reporting  radiation  exposure  of  individuals,  effects  of 
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radiation  on  heredity,  and  rendering  of  technical  assistance  to  under- 
developed countries  in  the  use  of  radioactive  isotopes  in  medicine. 

At  the  11th  World  Health  Assembly  the  United  States  expressed 
interest  in  further  WHO  activities  in  environmental  sanitation  and 
health  statistics,  and  the  Assembly  adopted  resolutions  on  these  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  on  smallpox  eradication,  to  which  the  U.S.S.E.  an- 
nounced a  contribution  of  25,000,000  doses  of  dried  smallpox  vaccine. 
The  Assembly  also  called  for  sustained  continuation  of  the  worldwide 
drive  to  eradicate  malaria  and  considered  in  draft  a  first  report  of  the 
world  health  situation  for  the  period  1954^1956,  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  health  conditions,  which  is  expected  to  be  published  in  1959. 

The  Assembly  adopted  for  1959  a  regular  WHO  budget  of 
$14,287,600,  to  which  certain  malaria  eradication  and  U.N.  technical 
assistance  contributions  may  be  added.  The  United  States  during 
1958  was  again  the  major  contributor  to  the  WHO  Malaria  Eradica- 
tion Special  Account,  with  a  gift  of  $3,000,000.  At  the  Assembly 
the  U.S.S.R.  announced  a  contribution  of  1,000  tons  of  DDT. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  WHO 

The  objective  of  the  World  Health  Organization  is  the  attainment 
by  all  peoples  of  the  highest  possible  level  of  health,  defined  as  a 
state  of  complete  physical,  mental,  and  social  well-being  and  not 
merely  the  absence  of  disease  or  infirmity.  In  pursuing  this  objective, 
WHO  uses  various  means:  epidemiological  reporting  and  services 
benefiting  participating  countries,  stimulation  and  coordination 
of  research,  dissemination  of  information  on  advances  in  health  and 
medicine,  and  technical  assistance  to  country  health  programs  through 
assignment  of  expert  personnel  and  award  of  fellowships.  The  inter- 
nationally recruited  staff  of  WHO  at  headquarters  in  Geneva,  in 
regional  offices,  and  in  the  field  numbered  about  800,  of  whom  approxi- 
mately 100  were  U.S.  citizens. 

As  in  previous  years  U.S.  laboratories  continued  to  participate  in 
WHO-sponsored  cooperative  laboratory  networks  working  in  the 
field  of  poliomyelitis,  brucellosis,  resistance  to  insecticides  of  disease- 
bearing  insects,  intestinal  parasites  (dysentery),  influenza,  and  other 
virus  diseases.  In  all,  as  part  of  the  international  stimulation  and 
coordination  of  research,  WHO  in  1958  maintained  close  relation- 
ships with  1,800  institutions  and  laboratories  throughout  the  world 
and  made  use  of  36  expert  advisory  panels  in  as  many  health  fields. 
These  panels  had  a  membership  of  more  than  1,400  health  experts, 
including  over  300  in  the  United  States. 

U.S.  scientists  and  health  workers  took  part  in  most  of  WHO's 
international  and  regional  technical  conferences,  seminars,  and  expert 
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committees,  which  in  1958  met  on  such  subjects  as  health  statistics, 
addiction- producing  drugs,  social  psychiatry  and  community  atti- 
tudes, nursing,  respiratory  viruses,  malaria,  health  aspects  of  atomic 
energy,  sanitation  of  international  airports,  plague,  health  laboratory 
methods,  insecticides,  auxiliary  dental  personnel,  medical  rehabilita- 
tion, biological  standardization,  international  pharmacopoeia,  and 
zoonoses  (with  FAO).  Study  groups  which  met  in  1958  considered 
teacher  training  for  health,  dental  health  services  for  children, 
recommended  requirements  for  polio  vaccine,  histopathology,  mental 
health  aspects  of  automation,  diarrheal  diseases,  blood  preparations, 
nutritional  anemias,  virus  diseases,  and  recommended  requirements 
for  biological  substances. 

During  the  year  WHO  continued  its  work  in  drawing  up  recom- 
mended or  uniform  standards,  specifications,  and  nomenclature  for 
biologicals  and  drugs.  The  International  Pharmacofoeia,  containing 
recommended  specifications  for  pharmaceutical  products,  was  used 
by  member  countries  of  WHO  as  a  guide  in  establishing  national 
specifications  and  pharmacopoeias.  A  list  of  recommended  interna- 
tional nonproprietary  (common)  names  of  drugs  of  international 
importance  was  released  during  1958,  bringing  to  248  the  number  of 
international  nonproprietary  names  recommended  to  member  coun- 
tries for  adoption  and  protection  from  trademarks.  In  addition  to  its 
usual  general  and  technical  publications,  WHO  in  1958  published  a 
manual  of  International  Standards  for  Drinking  Water  and  a  history 
of  The  First  Ten  Years  of  the  World  Health  Organization,  containing 
a  wealth  of  information  on  the  program  and  functioning  of  WHO. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

In  1958  WHO  staff  provided  technical  assistance  to  about  700 
health  projects  in  105  countries  and  territories.  Over  200  projects 
were  on  the  control  or  eradication  of  communicable  diseases  such  as 
malaria,  the  dysenteries,  the  venereal  diseases  and  yaws,  tuberculosis, 
trachoma,  and  schistosomiasis.  In  the  drive  to  eradicate  malaria  from 
the  world,  WHO  assisted  56  projects  in  44  countries  and  territories. 

Nine  countries  had  practically  achieved  eradication,  the  programs 
in  7  were  well  advanced,  45  more  were  conducting  eradication  pro- 
grams, and  16  were  planning  such  programs.  Almost  800  million 
people  in  previously  malarious  areas  were  being  protected. 

WHO  continued  to  assist  in  coordination  of  antimalaria  programs 
so  that  malaria  in  border  areas  would  not  threaten  neighboring  peo- 
ples. Intercountry  malaria  meetings  in  1956  included  the  third  meet- 
ing of  the  Anti-Malaria  Coordination  Board  (Burma,  Cambodia, 
Laos,  Malaya,  Thailand,  and  Viet-Nam)  in  Rangoon,  a  Malaria  Con- 
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ference  in  Bucharest  attended  by  representatives  of  10  countries  of 
southeast  Europe,  and  the  Seventh  Borneo  Malaria  Conference  in 
Kuching,  Sarawak.  Through  collaboration  between  WHO,  the  U.S. 
International  Cooperation  Administration,  and  the  government  con- 
cerned, international  malaria  eradication  training  centers  were  estab- 
lished in  Kingston,  J amaica,  and  in  Tala  in  the  Philippines. 

The  problem  of  vector  resistance  to  insecticides  received  increased 
attention  during  1958  with  evidence  of  further  development  of  resist- 
ance in  the  malaria-carrying  mosquito  in  several  parts  of  the  world. 
WHO  convened  at  New  Delhi  a  seminar  on  the  Resistance  of  Insects 
to  Insecticides,  which  was  attended  by  participants  from  the  Western 
Pacific,  Southeast  Asia,  and  Eastern  Mediterranean  Regions.  A  simi- 
lar seminar  was  held  at  Panama  City  under  the  auspices  of  the  WHO 
Regional  Office  for  the  Americas  (Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau). 
During  1958  WHO  published  I  meet  Resistance  and  Vector  Control, 
report  of  the  Expert  Committee  on  Insecticides,  and  also  a  detailed 
study  on  Insecticide  Resistance  in  Arthropods. 

WHO  assistance  to  campaigns  against  venereal  diseases  and  yaws 
continued  during  1958,  with  9  projects  for  yaws  eradication  cam- 
paigns in  countries  of  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  Southeast  Asia. 

WHO  and  UNTCEF  continued  to  cooperate  in  campaigns  against 
tuberculosis  through  mass  NCG  vaccination  programs.  By  mid- 
year these  programs  had  tested  a  total  of  over  217  million  people 
and  vaccinated  more  than  81  million.  More  than  50  WHO  projects 
in  1958  gave  assistance  in  continuing  or  establishing  control  and 
training  centers  or  chemotherapy  centers. 

WHO-assisted  programs  included  a  number  for  leprosy  control, 
particularly  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Africa  regions.  An  Inter- 
Regional  Conference  on  Leprosy  was  held  at  Tokyo  and  a  Seminar 
on  Leprosy  Control  was  held  at  Belo  Horizonte,  Brazil,  during  the 
year. 

In  1958  WHO  placed  further  emphasis  on  helping  countries  build 
strong  national  and  local  health  programs.  WHO  assisted  146  proj- 
ects in  public  health  administration,  including  44  which  were  specifi- 
cally designed  to  develop  local  or  rural  health  services.  The  Organi- 
zation assisted  53  projects  in  maternal  and  child  health;  68  projects 
in  nursing;  50  in  environmental  sanitation,  including  provision  of 
pure  water  and  waste  disposal  facilities  to  relieve  the  burden  of  in- 
testinal parasites ;  and  19  in  nutrition. 

A  dozen  projects  in  social  and  occupational  health  were  assisted 
in  1958,  primarily  for  programs  in  rehabilitation  of  the  physically 
handicapped  and  in  industrial  health.  A  conference  on  the  training 
and  utilization  of  family  health  and  welfare  workers  was  held  in 
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the  European  region.  That  region  also  convened  a  study  group  on 
the  public-health  aspects  of  the  aging  of  populations.  WHO  also 
assisted  24  projects  in  health  education  of  the  public. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

To  enable  countries  to  develop  adequate  numbers  of  well-trained 
health  workers  to  staff  self-sustaining  health  services,  WHO  con- 
tinued to  assist  training  courses  and  give  assistance  to  schools  of 
medicine,  public  health,  or  nursing  and  to  award  international  fel- 
lowships in  all  phases  of  health  and  medicine.  WHO  announced 
in  1958  that  during  the  previous  year  it  had  awarded  about  1,400 
fellowships  and  that  from  1947  to  the  end  of  1957  the  Organization 
had  awarded  a  total  of  7,796  fellowships. 

WHO  also  announced  the  results  of  an  evaluation  of  1,053  fel- 
lowships awarded  from  1947  to  1954,  showing  that  92  percent  of  the 
returned  fellows  were  in  employment  making  appropriate  use  of 
their  fellowship  studies,  and  one-third  of  these  had  assumed  addi- 
tional responsibility  following  their  fellowship  training.  Nearly 
80  percent  of  those  appropriately  employed  were  in  some  type  of 
teaching  activity,  thus  making  the  benefits  of  their  training  avail- 
able to  others. 

ROLE  OF  REGIONAL  OFFICES 

The  technical  assistance  projects  were  initiated  through  WHO's 
decentralized  structure  of  six  regional  offices.  Countries  requesting 
assistance  in  each  region  worked  out  details  and  scope  of  the  projects 
with  the  regional  offices.  These  regional  program  proposals  were 
approved  by  regional  committees  of  representatives  of  members  with 
territories  in  the  region,  and  then  incorporated  in  the  world  health 
program  and  budget,  which  was  presented  to  the  WHO  Executive 
Board  for  review  and  the  World  Health  Assembly. 

The  United  States  is  a  member  of  the  WHO  Eegion  of  the  Amer- 
icas (the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  is  also  the  WHO  Regional 
Office)  and  of  the  Western  Pacific  Region  by  virtue  of  territories 
which  it  administers  in  that  region. 

United  Nations  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF) 

During  1958  the  U.N.  Children's  Fund  continued  to  aid  participating 
governments  in  the  promotion  and  expansion  of  programs  for  the 
development  of  permanent  health  and  welfare  services  of  special 
benefit  to  mothers  and  children.    UNICEF,  generally  speaking,  pro- 
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vides  necessary  imported  equipment  and  supplies.  The  World  Health 
Organization,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and  the  U.N. 
Secretariat  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs  give  technical  approval  to  the 
projects  in  the  areas  where  each  has  professional  or  technical  com- 
petence. These  Organizations  also  recruit  and  provide  such  inter- 
national technical  and  professional  supervisory  personnel  as  are 
required  to  implement  UNICEF-assisted  projects.  The  Executive 
Board  of  UNICEF,  composed  of  representatives  of  30  countries,  is 
elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  The  Board,  which 
meets  semiannually,  provides  general  policy  direction  to  the  Secre- 
tariat and  allocates  UNICEF  funds  for  each  UNICEF-assisted  proj- 
ect. During  1958  the  Executive  Board  allocated  a  total  of  $22,606,780, 
of  which  $18,758,300  was  for  project  aid  and  the  balance  for  ad- 
ministrative and  operational  purposes,  bringing  the  total  allocations 
since  the  beginning  of  the  fund  in  1947  to  $248,329,000.  UNICEF  is 
currently  assisting  325  projects  in  97  countries  and  territories  plus 
3  interregional  projects.  Over  98  percent  of  allocations  for  project 
aid  in  1958  was  for  projects  of  long-range  benefits,  which  were  of 
three  main  types:  (1)  basic  maternal  and  child  welfare  services  and 
training,  (2)  control  or  eradication  of  communicable  diseases,  and 
(3)  nutrition. 

Government  contributions  to  the  central  fund  of  UNICEF  have  in- 
creased from  $10,315,000  donated  by  35  governments  in  1951  to 
roughly  $19.9  million  contributed  by  85  governments  in  1958.  Private 
contributions  and  other  income  (including  proceeds  from  the  sales  of 
Christmas  cards  and  from  the  "trick  or  treat"  campaign)  amounted  to 
about  $3  million  during  the  year.  Governments  committed  $46,900,- 
000  as  matching  funds  against  the  $18,758,300  in  project  aid  allocated 
by  the  UNICEF  Executive  Board  in  1958. 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  WELFARE 

UNICEF  assistance  in  the  field  of  basic  maternal  and  child  welfare 
services  and  training  takes  the  form  of  provision  of  supplies  and 
equipment  for  rural  health  centers,  clinics,  laboratories,  children's 
hospitals,  children's  institutions,  and  the  establishment  or  expansion 
of  nurses  and  midwives  training  schools  and  centers.  UNICEF  has 
slightly  decreased  allocations  in  this  field  from  $6,415,900  in  1957 
(31  percent  of  total  project  aid)  to  $5,491,700  in  1958  (29  percent  of 
total  project  aid).  The  fund  is  currently  assisting  109  basic  ma- 
ternal and  child  welfare  projects  in  73  countries  and  territories. 

An  allocation  was  approved  in  1958  to  further  assist  the  Govern- 
ment of  French  West  Africa  in  expanding  basic  maternal  and  child 
welfare  services  in  the  rural  and  urban  areas  of  the  French  Soudan, 
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Upper  Volta,  and  Niger.  UNICEF  is  providing  basic  equipment 
and  drugs  for  the  municipal  maternal  and  child  health  center  and 
six  subcenters  in  Bamako,  the  capital  of  the  French  Soudan;  equip- 
ment for  19  district  and  30  subdistrict  health  centers  in  Upper  Volta 
and  for  3  centers  in  or  near  the  capital  of  Niger ;  demonstration  and 
teaching  equipment  for  the  training  of  nurses,  midwives,  and  auxil- 
iary social  workers ;  kits  for  midwives  and  traditional  birth  attendants 
following  their  training;  equipment  for  maternity  and  pediatrics 
departments  of  the  general  hospital  at  Ougadougou,  the  capital  of 
Upper  Volta,  which  will  provide  facilities  for  demonstration  and 
training ;  and  vehicles  for  the  use  of  senior  workers  supervising  the 
work  of  the  mother  and  child  health  centers  and  the  training  of  mid- 
wives. 

COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES 

UNICEF's  assistance  to  governments  in  the  control  or  eradication 
of  communicable  diseases  which  largely  affect  children  (malaria, 
tuberculosis,  yaws,  leprosy,  prenatal  syphilis,  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough,  trachoma,  etc.)  takes  the  form  of  aid  in  the  local  production 
of  insecticides,  antibiotics,  vaccines,  and  sera.  In  addition  UNICEF 
provides  supplies,  equipment,  and  transportation  for  disease  control 
and  eradication  operations.  One  hundred  and  forty  projects  in 
this  field  are  currently  in  progress  in  63  countries  and  territories.  Al- 
locations for  all  disease  control  projects  amounted  to  $10,618,600  in 
1958  or  about  56.6  percent  of  total  project  aid  for  the  year.  Alloca- 
tions for  malaria  eradication  constituted  46.5  percent  of  all  project 
allocation  or  a  total  of  $8,725,300.  An  estimated  65,000,000  people 
were  protected  against  malaria  during  1958  by  the  use  of  insecticides 
provided  by  UNICEF.  UNICEF  is  currently  aiding  49  antimalaria 
projects — 11  in  Africa,  6  in  Asia,  11  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean, 
and  21  in  the  Americas.  Fifteen  leprosy  control  projects  are  cur- 
rently being  aided  by  UNICEF,  and  by  the  end  of  1958  approxi- 
mately 800,000  persons  afflicted  with  leprosy  had  been  brought  under 
treatment  in  these  campaigns.  $472,500  was  allocated  for  leprosy 
control  in  1958.  Campaigns  against  yaws  are  currently  being  assisted 
by  UNICEF  in  22  countries  and  territories — 8  in  Africa,  9  in  Asia, 
and  5  in  the  Ajnericas.  Roughly  7,000,000  cases  of  yaws  were  treated 
with  supplies  furnished  by  UNICEF  in  1958. 

NUTRITION 

The  UNICEF  Executive  Board  at  its  September  1957  session  ap- 
proved an  extension  of  the  UNICEF  long-range  nutritional  and  child 
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feeding  programs.  Under  this  extension  of  its  nutritional  aid 
UNICEF  will  continue  to  help  to  strengthen  national  measures  to 
improve  maternal  and  child  nutrition  through  nutritional  survey, 
training  of  nutritional  personnel  at  various  levels,  nutritional  educa- 
tion at  the  village  level,  and  limited  vitamin  supplementation  directed 
against  endemic  diseases  seriously  affecting  children  and  pregnant 
and  nursing  women.  The  Board  in  1958  allocated  a  total  of  $285,000 
for  such  projects  in  Chile,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  the  Philippines,  and 
Tunisia.  The  new  projects  place  considerable  emphasis  on  coordi- 
nation among  the  health,  education,  and  agricultural  services  of  the 
governments  for  the  improvement  of  mother  and  child  nutrition. 
In  addition  to  aid  for  nutrition  education  and  related  practical  activi- 
ties to  increase  food  production  at  the  village  level,  the  projects  also 
provide  aid  for  the  training  of  workers  in  nutrition,  a  requirement 
which  is  of  major  importance  if  rapid  progress  is  to  be  made.  In 
some  cases  projects  provide  for  aid  in  conducting  nutrition  surveys, 
where  necessary,  to  obtain  the  information  for  program  planning. 
The  aim  of  UNICEF  in  this  expanded  nutritional  program  is  to 
develop  projects  which  represent  a  systematic  and  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  attacks  on  nutrition  problems,  using  as  many  channels  as 
possible. 

The  Board  allocated  $1,602,500  for  child  feeding  projects  in  1958, 
most  of  which  was  to  cover  ocean  freight  costs  on  dried  skim  milk  ob- 
tained from  U.S.  and  Canadian  surplus  agricultural  stocks.  Child 
feeding  projects  are  currently  aided  by  UNICEF  in  45  countries  and 
territories.  In  addition,  substantial  quantities  of  dried  skim  milk  are 
distributed  through  19,000  maternal  and  child  health  centers  in  46 
countries  and  territories.  Approximately  5.3  million  children  have 
been  benefited  by  these  feeding  projects  in  1958. 

To  assure  better  use  of  locally  available  milk  for  children,  UNICEF 
assists  milk  conservation  through  the  provision  of  equipment  for  milk 
drying  and  pasteurization  plants.  For  this  purpose  UNICEF  allo- 
cated $248,000  in  1958.  Since  its  inception  UNICEF  has  authorized 
aid  for  174  milk  processing  installations  in  30  countries  and  territories. 
Of  these,  144  are  already  in  operation  including  128  liquid  milk  dair- 
ies (2  in  Asia,  7  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  the  balance  in 
Europe)  and  16  milk  drying  plants  (1  in  Africa,  1  in  Asia,  2  in  the 
Americas,  and  12  in  Europe) . 

EMERGENCY  AID 

Only  $353,000  was  allocated  for  emergency  aid  in  1958— $83,000 
was  allocated  to  Tunisia  to  provide  blankets  for  refugees  from  Al- 
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gerian  territories,  and  $27,000  was  allocated  to  Jordan  to  continue 
emergency  feeding  for  50,000  children  among  the  destitute  population 
of  the  border  villages. 


The  Office  of  the  U.N".  High  Commissioner  for  Kefugees  (UNHCR) 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  United  Nations  and  has  a  direct  relation- 
ship to  the  General  Assembly.  It  aids  refugees  by  providing  legal 
and  political  protection  and  material  assistance.  When  the  office  was 
established  in  1951,  emphasis  was  placed  on  legal  and  political  pro- 
tection. Although  the  need  for  such  protection  has  by  no  means  less- 
ened, there  has  been  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  need  for  parallel 
assistance  in  the  form  of  material  aid.  Firm  recognition  of  this  was 
given  in  the  establishment  of  the  U.N.  Refugee  Fund  (1955-1958) .  It 
is  now  acknowledged  that  material  aid  is  likely  to  be  a  recurring  re- 
quirement and  an  integral  part  of  meeting  any  large-scale  refugee 
emergency.  In  view  of  this  the  UNHCR  has  been  provided  with  a 
continuing  authority  to  supplement  his  legal  and  political  protection 
with  specific  aid  programs  when  they  are  necessary.  To  give  the 
High  Commissioner  guidance  in  these  matters,  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council,  in  pursuance  of  a  12th  General  Assembly  resolution,  es- 
tablished an  Executive  Committee  of  the  Program  of  the  UNHCR. 

Dr.  Auguste  R.  Lindt  (Swiss),  who  was  elected  High  Commis- 
sioner on  December  10,  1956,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  former 
High  Commissioner  who  had  died,  was  reelected  by  the  13th  General 
Assembly  for  a  further  period  of  2  years  from  January  1, 1959.  Pre- 
viously the  12th  General  Assembly  had  decided  that  the  office  itself 
should  be  continued  for  5  years  from  January  1,  1959,  but  Dr.  Lindt 
indicated  that,  if  elected,  for  personal  reasons  he  wished  to  serve  for 
only  2  years. 

UNITED  NATIONS  REFUGEE  FUND 

The  UN.  Refugee  Fund  (UNREF)  came  into  being  on  January  1, 
1955,  as  the  result  of  action  taken  in  1954  at  the  9th  General  Assembly. 
UNREF,  focusing  most  of  its  attention  on  the  problem  of  the  nonset- 
tled,  older  refugees  in  Europe,  had  the  dual  objective  of  effecting 
permanent  solutions  to  refugee  problems  through  its  program,  and  of 
stimulating  governments  and  organizations  to  undertake  similar  pro- 
grams of  their  own. 

During  1958  UNREF  continued  its  work  of  assisting  refugees  to 
become  integrated  into  the  economies  of  the  asylum  countries  and  to 
provide  institutional  care  for  permanently  incapacitated  persons. 
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UNREF  did  not  itself  administer  individual  projects;  rather,  it  con- 
tributed funds  to  voluntary  agencies  which  planned  and  carried  out 
projects.  Initially  the  greatest  attention  was  given  to  those  refugees 
who,  through  financial  assistance,  vocational  training,  or  employment 
counseling,  could  be  made  self-supporting.  As  increasing  numbers  of 
the  able-bodied  became  reestablished,  the  residual  group  automati- 
cally came  to  contain  a  high  proportion  of  those  requiring  social  wel- 
fare or  institutional  care.  The  special  program  for  the  resettlement  of 
refugees  of  European  origin  from  the  mainland  of  China  was  con- 
tinued in  cooperation  with  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration. 

By  September  30, 1958, 26,444  persons  had  been  firmly  settled  under 
the  UNREF  program  and  19,826  others  had  been  aided.  Of  the  $16.9 
million  received  from  all  sources,  the  United  States  contributed  $5.3 
million. 

The  concerted  international  effort,  of  which  UNREF  was  a  part, 
has  so  substantially  reduced  the  dimensions  of  the  older  group  that  the 
12th  General  Assembly  decided  to  allow  UNREF  to  terminate  on 
December  31,  1958,  as  scheduled,  and  to  replace  it  with  a  more  flexible 
framework  within  which  the  High  Commissioner  could  undertake 
actions  related  not  only  to  particular  aspects  of  the  existing  problem 
but  also  to  new  problems  that  may  arise.  The  liquidation  of  UNREF 
will  be  supervised  by  the  UNHCR  with  the  guidance  of  his  new 
Executive  Committee. 

UNITED  NATIONS  HIGH  COMMISSIONER  FOR  REFUGEES 

Within  the  framework  established  by  the  12th  General  Assembly, 
the  High  Commissioner  has  proposed  4.7  million  dollars'  worth  of  proj- 
ects for  1959.  These  will  include  the  clearance  from  camps  of  refugees 
under  the  UNHCR  mandate,  aid  to  the  permanently  incapacitated  who 
are  living  outside  of  camps,  resettlement  of  refugees  of  European 
origin  now  on  the  mainland  of  China,  legal  assistance  to  individual 
refugees,  aid  to  new  refugees  in  Greece,  the  establishment  of  a  fund 
to  provide  limited  emergency  aid  to  individuals,  and  resettlement  aid 
for  refugees  immigrating  to  Latin  America.  The  United  States  will 
participate  in  this  program  and  is  prepared  to  contribute  up  to 
$1.2  million. 

In  the  designing  and  implementation  of  assistance  projects,  as  well 
as  in  the  execution  of  his  duties  under  the  statute  of  the  office,  the  High 
Commissioner  will  be  guided  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Program  of  the  UNHCR.  This  body  was  established  by  an  Economic 
and  Social  Council  resolution  of  April  30,  1958,  in  conformance  with 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  the  previous  November. 
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The  qualifications  for  membership  are  a  demonstrated  interest  in  and 
devotion  to  the  solution  of  the  refugee  problem.  In  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  refugee  problems  are  worldwide  in  occurrence,  the  geographi- 
cal basis  of  the  committee  was  made  broader  than  that  of  the  UNREF 
body  by  the  addition  of  members  from  Africa  and  the  Far  East. 
Twenty-five  governments,  including  the  United  States,  have  been 
elected  to  this  committee. 

HUNGARIAN  REFUGEES 

During  1958  the  High  Commissioner  continued  to  assist  the  new 
Hungarian  refugees  in  Austria  under  the  special  program  that  was 
authorized  by  the  UNREF  Executive  Committee  at  its  fifth  session  in 
June  1957.  This  was  not  a  part  of  UNREF  but  was  a  separate  $3.5 
million  program  for  finding  permanent  solutions  for  those  Hungarian 
refugees  who  did  not  meet  the  requirements  for  resettlement  overseas 
or  who,  for  other  reasons,  would  remain  in  Austria.  Nearly  9,000 
refugees  have  been  aided  under  this  program.  At  the  end  of  1958  less 
than  15,000  Hungarian  refugees  remained  in  Austria,  of  whom 
slightly  over  5,000  were  still  living  in  camps.  A  survey  will  be  made 
during  the  coming  year  to  determine  the  most  effective  use  of  the  funds 
which  are  still  available  under  this  special  program. 

The  problem  of  the  Hungarian  refugees  in  Yugoslavia  virtually 
ceased  to  exist  by  early  in  1958,  and  the  High  Commissioner  closed  his 
temporary  office  in  Belgrade  on  February  4,  1958. 

ALGERIAN  REFUGEES 

As  a  result  of  events  connected  with  the  hostilities  in  Algeria,  cer- 
tain Arab  residents  of  the  border  districts  fled  to  Tunisia  and  Morocco 
during  1957.  Neither  country  was  able  to  provide  adequate  support, 
and  considerable  suffering  was  experienced  by  the  refugees  during  the 
winter.  In  mid-1957  the  Tunisian  Goverment  requested  interna- 
tional aid  through  the  UNHCR,  who  in  turn  made  an  appeal  to 
selected  governments.  The  Moroccan  Government  did  not  seek  inter- 
national aid  at  this  time.  However,  at  the  13th  General  Assembly  the 
Moroccan  delegation  introduced  a  resolution  recommending  that  the 
UNHCR  continue  his  action  on  behalf  of  the  refugees  in  Tunisia  on  a 
substantial  scale  and  undertake  similar  action  in  Morocco.  The  United 
States  supported  the  resolution  which  was  approved  by  a  substantial 
majority. 

CHINESE  REFUGEES 

During  1958  the  Hong  Kong  Government  in  conjunction  with  the 
Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  in  Hong  Kong  drew 
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up  a  comprehensive  plan  including  the  most  needed  projects  for 
refugee  assistance  to  be  implemented  with  funds  derived  from  the 
special  appeal  made  by  the  UNHCR  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
of  the  12th  General  Assembly. 

KOREAN  RECONSTRUCTION  AGENCY  (UNKRA) 

Gen.  John  B.  Coulter  (USA  retired) ,  the  Agent  General  of  the  U.N. 
Korean  Reconstruction  Agency,  submitted  his  final  report  to  the  13th 
General  Assembly  covering  the  period  from  July  1,  1957,  to  June  30, 
1958,  the  termination  date  for  the  Agency.  The  Agent  General 
selected  a  small  group  of  experienced  personnel  to  handle  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  UNKRA  accounts  after  July  1,  1958.  This  group,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  residual  administrator,  Brig.  Gen.  Harold  E. 
Eastwood  (USA  retired) ,  will  insure  that  the  few  projects  still  out- 
standing will  be  carried  to  full  and  satisfactory  completion.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  liquidation  of  UNKRA's  accounts  and  the  com- 
pletion of  these  projects  will  have  been  accomplished  by  no  later  than 
December  31, 1959. 

General  Coulter's  report  outlined  UNKRA's  accomplishments  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  UNKRA's  activities  plus  assistance  from  other 
sources  have  enabled  the  economy  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  during  the 
period  under  review  to  reach  a  greater  measure  of  stability  than  it 
has  enjoyed  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  conflict.  UNKRA's 
program,  as  one  part  of  the  overall  integrated  program  of  economic 
assistance  to  Korea,  has  been  coordinated  with  the  U.S.  bilateral 
economic  assistance  activities  which  were  administered  in  the  field  by 
the  Economic  Coordinator  serving  with  the  United  Nations  Command 
and  in  Washington  by  the  International  Cooperation  Administration. 
The  13th  Assembly,  at  U.S.  initiative,  adopted  a  resolution  commend- 
ing the  Agent  General  for  the  excellent  work  performed  by  the  Agency 
and  expressing  appreciation  for  the  valuable  assistance  given  to 
UNKRA  by  the  Specialized  Agencies  and  by  voluntary  nongovern- 
mental organizations.  The  resolution  also  noted  that  UNKRA's  work 
will  have  a  long-lasting  and  significant  effect  upon  the  economy  of 
Korea  and  upon  the  well-being  of  the  Korean  people.  These  beneficial 
results,  it  also  noted,  were  a  testimony  to  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
Agency,  the  Government  and  the  people  of  Korea,  and  the  people  of 
the  participating  countries  whose  governments'  contributions  made 
this  work  possible.  The  Korean  U.N.  observer  expressed  to  the 
Assembly  his  people's  deep  appreciation  for  the  "magnificent"  work 
which  the  United  Nations  had  done  through  UNKRA. 
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WORLD  REFUGEE  YEAR 

The  13th  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  urging  member 
states  to  cooperate  in  promoting  a  World  Refugee  Year,  beginning  in 
June  1959,  as  a  practical  means  of  securing  increased  assistance  for 
refugees  throughout  the  world.  The  resolution  envisaged  no  new  in- 
ternational machinery  but  was  designed  to  focus  widespread  public 
interest  on  the  refugee  problem  to  the  end  of  encouraging  further 
financial  contributions  and  additional  opportunities  for  permanent 
solutions  through  resettlement,  integration,  or  repatriation  on  a 
purely  humanitarian  basis  in  accordance  with  the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of  the  refugees  themselves. 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organisation  (UNESCO') 

The  activities  of  the  U.N.  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  in  1958  were  marked  by  concentration  on  key  areas. 
This  was  reflected  in  increased  activity  in  the  implementation  of  the 
three  major  projects  of  the  Organization:  (1)  the  extension  of  pri- 
mary education  in  Latin  America,  (2)  scientific  research  on  arid 
lands,  and  (3)  the  promotion  of  mutual  appreciation  of  Asian  and 
Western  cultural  values. 

UNESCO  cooperated  during  the  year  with  its  81  member  states 
in  a  program  to  improve  their  educational  facilities,  to  foster  scien- 
tific research,  to  promote  mutual  understanding  of  cultural  values 
and  traditions,  to  facilitate  the  free  exchange  of  knowledge,  and  to 
work  for  the  removal  of  barriers  to  international  understanding. 

The  General  Conference  of  UNESCO  at  its  10th  session  in  Novem- 
ber-December 1958  in  Paris  endorsed  the  policy  of  concentration  in 
key  areas  and  gave  new  impetus  to  a  program  designed  to  further 
international  cooperation  in  education,  science,  and  culture.  The 
U.S.  delegation  was  headed  by  Maxwell  Eabb  as  chairman  with 
John  W.  Hanes,  Jr.,  as  vice  chairman. 

EDUCATION 

The  educational  activities  of  the  Organization  in  1958  were  centered 
in  a  few  priority  fields,  notably  the  major  project  on  the  extension  of 
primary  education  in  Latin  America.  The  10th  General  Conference 
approved  the  initiation  of  surveys  of  educational  needs  in  Arab, 
Asian,  and  African  areas.  UNESCO  sponsored  an  Inter- American 
seminar  on  In-Service  Training  of  Teachers  in  Montevideo  in  Octo- 
ber, which  was  widely  attended  by  experts  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 
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UNESCO  supported  international  organizations  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation through  subventions  and  contracts  for  research  and  other 
activities  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  Organization.  Clearing- 
house services  were  strengthened.  The  program  to  assist  member 
states  in  the  preparation  of  reading  material  for  new  literates  was 
expanded.  Iran  was  included  in  this  project  in  addition  to  Burma, 
Ceylon,  India,  and  Pakistan. 

The  regional  Fundamental  Education  Training  Centers  (at  Patz- 
cuaro,  Mexico,  for  Latin  America  and  Sirs-el-Layyan,  United  Arab 
Republic,  for  the  Arab  States)  continued  their  programs  both  for 
specialists  at  the  regular  18  months'  courses  and  for  high-level  experts 
at  short  intensive  courses.  The  UNESCO  Institute  of  Education  at 
Hamburg  and  the  Institute  for  Youth  at  Gauting,  Germany,  were 
assisted  and  encouraged  in  carrying  out  their  international  programs. 

UNESCO  sponsored  a  meeting  of  experts  to  study  "The  Teaching 
of  the  West  in  Asian  Textbooks  and  Teaching  Materials,"  at  Tokyo; 
a  conference  of  the  International  Advisory  Committee  on  School 
Curricula,  at  Paris ;  and  a  meeting  of  experts  on  "The  International 
Standardization  of  Educational  Statistics,''  at  Paris.  Distinguished 
American  educators  attended  these  meetings.  The  21st  International 
Conference  on  Public  Education  jointly  sponsored  by  UNESCO  and 
the  International  Bureau  of  Education  met  at  Geneva  in  July. 
Prominent  American  educators  attended  this  annual  intergovern- 
mental meeting,  which  is  increasing  in  importance  from  year  to  year. 
In  July  the  United  States  became  a  member  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  Education  and  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  its  Council 
in  Geneva. 

UNESCO  intensified  its  studies  on  the  access  of  women  to  educa- 
tion and  work  with  youth.  An  international  meeting  was  held  in 
India  under  UNESCO's  program  of  coordination  of  international 
voluntary  work  camps.  A  number  of  Americans  under  private  aus- 
pices attended  this  meeting.  UNESCO's  Associated  Schools  Proj- 
ects in  "Education  for  International  Understanding''  continued  to 
expand  to  include  170  institutions  in  40  countries.  Under  the  direction 
of  an  advisory  committee  made  up  of  representatives  of  many  of  the 
outstanding  U.S.  educational  organizations  and  assisted  by  the  staff 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  several  schools  in  the  United 
States  have  cooperated  in  this  project. 

An  estimate  of  educational  needs  was  provided  in  the  World  Sur- 
vey of  Education,  published  by  the  Organization  in  December.  The 
survey  reported  on  more  than  190  school  systems  and  estimated  that 
250  million  children  in  many  areas  still  do  not  attend  school. 
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At  the  10th  General  Conference  plans  were  made  to  intensify 
UNESCO's  study  of  discrimination  in  the  field  of  education  and  to 
report  on  this  subject  at  the  next  General  Conference  in  1960. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 

In  the  field  of  natural  science  UNESCO  continued  to  support  by 
subventions  and  contracts  such  key  organizations  as  the  International 
Council  of  Scientific  Unions  (ICSU),  the  Council  for  International 
Organizations  of  Medical  Sciences  (CIOMS),  the  Union  of  Inter- 
national Engineering  Associations  (UATI),  and  the  Pacific  Science 
Association.  It  also  contributed  to  the  permanent  secretariat  for  the 
International  Geophysical  Year.  The  Organization  assisted  in  the 
dissemination  of  scientific  knowledge  and  materials  through  con- 
ferences, missions  of  specialists,  and  the  development  of  inexpensive 
techniques  to  be  utilized  in  underdeveloped  areas.  Considerable  prog- 
ress was  made  on  the  improvement  of  scientific  documentation  and 
in  the  fields  of  scientific  research  related  to  arid  zones,  humid  tropics 
problems,  marine  sciences,  cell  biology,  new  sources  of  energy,  and  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Further  steps  were  taken  to  implement  the  major  project  on  arid 
zones  research.  The  International  Advisory  Committee  established 
for  this  project  met  at  Tehran  in  October.  A  special  Symposium  on 
Salinity  Problems  was  held  in  conjunction  with  this  meeting.  To 
encourage  activity  related  to  oceanographic  exploration,  the 
UNESCO  Advisory  Committee  on  Marine  Sciences  Research  met  in 
September  at  Paris  and  discussed  among  other  items  plans  for  a 
program  in  the  Indo-Pacific  region  and  the  operation  of  an  inter- 
national research  vessel.  A  symposium  of  experts  on  the  Use  of  Lab- 
oratory Animals  was  convened  in  October  at  Gif-Sur-Yvette,  France. 

Two  preparatory  meetings  of  consultants  were  held  to  plan  for  the 
large-scale  International  Conference  on  Information  Processing  to 
be  held  under  UNESCO  auspices  in  June  1959.  Planning  for  this 
conference  was  started  on  the  initiative  of  American  experts  in  this 
field. 

The  Regional  Science  Cooperation  Office  in  Montevideo  arranged  a 
course  on  higher  mathematics  in  July  and  discussion  meetings  for 
science  teachers  in  the  region  on  subjects  related  to  the  teaching  of 
physics.  The  Djakarta  Science  Cooperation  Office  conducted  a  train- 
ing course  for  Asian  scientists  on  the  Applications  of  Radio-Isotopes 
in  Scientific  Research  at  Tokyo  in  September  and  a  Symposium  on 
Tropical  Vegetation  at  Djakarta  in  December.    These  offices  were 
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active  generally  in  furthering  activities  related  to  the  promotion  of 
the  teaching  and  dissemination  of  science  and  in  encouraging  scien- 
tific research  on  the  part  of  the  member  states  in  their  respective  areas. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

In  the  social  sciences  UNESCO  devoted  attention  to  problems  of 
fostering  international  understanding  among  peoples  and  coopera- 
tion among  nations.  A  series  of  meetings  was  held  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  group  of  sociologists  met  at  Moscow  in  January  to  compare 
data :  legal  experts  met  at  Rome  in  February  to  discuss  problems  in 
international  trade ;  and  economists  met  at  Bursa,  Turkey,  in  March 
to  examine  relations  between  countries  with  differing  economic  and 
social  systems.  An  interdisciplinary  conference  of  social  scientists 
was  convened  at  Prague  in  November  to  review  the  results  of  the  above 
meetings  and  to  plan  a  program  for  the  future.  Much  of  the  activity 
related  to  the  promotion  of  international  understanding  was  carried 
on  with  the  assistance  of  nongovernmental  organizations  in  the  social 
sciences  which  UNESCO  supports  through  subventions  or  contracts. 

Studies  were  carried  forward  on  problems  caused  by  social  disloca- 
tions in  less  developed  countries  where  rapid  economic  changes  have 
arisen  from  industrialization.  International  seminars  on  problems  of 
urbanization  were  held  at  Tokyo  in  July  and  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
December.  A  number  of  research  projects  were  undertaken  by  the 
UNESCO-sponsored  Center  for  Research  on  the  Social  Implications 
of  Technological  Change  located  in  Calcutta  and  by  a  similar  center  in 
Paris.  UNESCO  provided  assistance  to  the  Regional  Center  for 
Social  Science  Research  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  to  the  Latin  American 
Center  for  Social  Science  Teaching  in  Santiago,  Chile.  To  deal  with 
specific  aspects  of  problems  arising  from  modern  technology,  a  con- 
ference of  experts  was  held  at  Paris  in  September  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  the  social  scientists  on  the  social,  cultural,  and  moral  impli- 
cations of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Under  UNESCO  auspices  steps  were  taken  to  improve  methods  for 
comparing  international  statistics  in  the  fields  of  education,  culture, 
and  mass  communications.  In  addition,  statistics  on  school  enroll- 
ment were  prepared  for  the  International  Yearbook  of  Education. 
A  methodological  study  of  census  data  on  levels  of  education  and  a 
preliminary  report  on  financing  higher  education  were  also  completed 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Organization.  UNESCO  was  particularly 
active  in  the  publication  of  social  science  bibliographies  and  in  carry- 
ing out  studies  related  to  social  science  terminology. 
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CULTURAL  ACTIVITIES 

In  the  cultural  field  UNESCO  activities  aimed  at  developing  mu- 
tual understanding,  international  cultural  cooperation,  and  preserv- 
ing and  making  more  widely  available  the  cultural  heritage  of 
mankind. 

The  Universal  Copyright  Convention,  negotiated  under  UNESCO 
auspices,  now  has  a  total  of  29  adherents,  including  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  problems  of  "neighboring"  rights, 
applied  arts,  protection  of  news  and  other  press  information,  and 
publications  dealing  with  copyright  were  discussed  at  the  third  an- 
nual session  of  the  International  Copyright  Committee  which  met 
at  Geneva  in  August. 

In  relation  to  museums  and  monuments,  UNESCO  continued 
projects  to  assist  member  countries  in  the  preservation  of  their  cul- 
tural heritage  and  in  the  development  of  museums  and  exhibits  as 
educational  institutions  or  aids.  A  seminar  on  the  Educational  Role 
of  Museums  was  held  in  September  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  During  the 
year  a  study  was  prepared  on  the  "Most  Effective  Means  of  Render- 
ing Museums  Accessible  to  Everyone."  In  May  the  statutes  estab- 
lishing the  International  Centre  for  the  Study  of  the  Preservation 
and  Restoration  of  Cultural  Property  came  into  force.  A  total  of 
nine  countries  have  become  members  of  the  Centre. 

UNESCO  continued  efforts  in  the  field  of  library  services  to  assist 
in  the  preparation  of  reading  materials  for  new  literates  by  estab- 
lishing a  regional  advisory  center  in  Karachi,  Pakistan.  The  United 
States  sent  an  observer  to  the  Symposium  on  National  Libraries  in 
Europe  which  was  held  at  Vienna  in  September.  During  the  year 
two  American  experts  completed,  under  UNESCO  auspices,  a  manual 
on  The  Small  Public  Library  Building. 

The  development  of  the  major  project  for  the  promotion  of  mutual 
understanding  of  Asian  and  Western  cultural  values  assumed  in- 
creased importance.  The  second  meeting  of  the  International  Ad- 
visory Committee  relating  to  this  project,  which  includes  among  its 
21  members  a  representative  from  the  United  States,  was  held  at 
Paris  in  February.  Thirty-three  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  have  established  special  committees  to  support  the  project.  A 
number  of  international  meetings  and  symposia  on  the  theme  of  the 
project  were  held  under  the  auspices  of  UNESCO  or  in  cooperation 
with  nongovernmental  agencies  or  various  national  commissions. 
Among  these  activities  is  the  first  bilateral  program  between  the 
United  States  and  India  in  support  of  the  project  which  was  initiated 
during  the  year.  Discussions  bearing  on  the  relations  between  tra- 
ditional values  and  modern  life  will  be  held  simultaneously  in  both 
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countries.  The  year's  out  standing  illustration  of  the  type  of  con- 
tinuing activity  adapted  to  promote  the  major  project  on  the  mutual 
appreciation  of  Asian  and  Western  cultural  values  was  the  Inter- 
national Theatre  Month,  which  made  use  of  Asian  plays  as  a  basis 
for  its  1958  celebration.  Over  100  theatrical  groups  participated  in 
this  program. 

The  10th  General  Conference  of  UNESCO  gave  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  six-volume  History  of  the  Scientific  and  Cultural  Develop- 
ment of  Mankind  initiated  in  1948.  Present  plans  call  for  comple- 
tion of  this  project  in  1960.  The  Conference  voted  funds  for  new 
translations  from  Ibero-American  and  Italian  literature  and  for  a 
first  anthology  of  texts  translated  from  the  literary  heritage  of  Equa- 
torial Africa.  This  anthology  is  to  be  published  in  1960.  Transla- 
tions of  Asian  literature  were  also  planned. 

In  view  of  a  recent  tendency  in  education  to  deemphasize  human- 
istic studies,  UNESCO  has  been  examining  the  role  of  classical  and 
humanistic  studies  in  contemporary  society  and  in  education.  Dur- 
ing the  year  questionnaires  on  the  subject  were  tabulated  and  made 
available  to  the  International  Council  for  Philosophy  and  Human- 
istic Studies.  At  its  next  General  Assembly  (to  be  held  in  Septem- 
ber 1959  at  the  University  of  Michigan)  the  Council  will  sponsor  a 
symposium  on  "The  Eole  of  Classical  Studies  in  Education  and  in 
Present-Day  Cultural  Life."  The  Council  will  then  publish  a  vol- 
ume containing  the  data  from  the  survey  of  the  status  of  classical 
studies,  plus  the  observations  of  scholarly  organizations,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  symposium,  and  the  recommendations  suggested  by 
a  UNESCO-Council  study. 

UNESCO  progressed,  as  well,  in  its  efforts  to  develop  mass  com- 
munications for  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  purposes.  A 
contract  was  concluded  with  the  International  Association  for  Mass 
Communication  Research  which  had  been  established  in  1957.  In 
May  an  international  seminar  to  improve  communication  techniques 
was  held  at  Marly-le-Roi,  France,  and  a  similar  seminar  was  con- 
vened in  November  at  New  Delhi.  A  regional  meeting  on  education 
for  journalism  was  conducted  for  Latin  Americans  in  September  at 
Quito,  Ecuador. 

Member  states  were  invited  by  UNESCO  to  consider  measures  that 
they  might  take  to  promote  the  free  flow  of  information. 
UNESCO  clearinghouse  services  continued  to  assemble  information 
concerning  the  free  movement  of  persons.  The  Organization  also 
pressed  for  international  action  designed  to  facilitate  the  interna- 
tional circulation  of  visual  and  auditory  materials  of  an  educational, 
scientific,  and  cultural  nature  and  to  lower  barriers  to  the  importation 
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of  such  materials.  Studies  on  the  free  flow  of  information  were  com- 
pleted. A  study  on  the  "Use  of  Kadio  for  the  Free  Flow  of  Informa- 
tion" was  prepared  for  UNESCO  by  a  U.S.  citizen. 

In  addition,  UNESCO  took  steps  to  expand  aspects  of  its  program 
on  the  exchange  of  persons  and  published  revised  versions  of  the 
comprehensive  works  on  opportunities  for  Teaching  Abroad  and 
Study  Abroad. 

Activities  were  also  carried  forward  by  UNESCO  under  the  U.N. 
Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance.  In  the  approved  pro- 
gram for  1958  funds  totaling  $4,532,000  were  allocated  to  the  Organi- 
zation. This  program  called  for  the  sending  of  374  experts  on  mission 
assignments  and  for  the  award  of  255  fellowships  and  29  study  grants. 
The  program  included  139  projects  in  58  countries  as  well  as  15 
regional  projects  in  4  major  geographical  regions.  The  supplies  and 
equipment  component  totaled  $394,623. 

Human  Rights  and  Fundamental  Freedoms 

The  10th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Eights  on  December  10,  1958,  was  widely  celebrated 
throughout  the  United  Nations.  Plans  for  the  anniversary  had  been 
developed  by  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  and  many  govern- 
ments reported  activities  in  its  observance.  In  accordance  with  his 
usual  custom  the  President  of  the  United  States  issued  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  Decem- 
ber 10  as  U.N.  Human  Rights  Day.  Schools,  churches,  and  private 
organizations  presented  special  programs  honoring  the  day,  and 
various  official  State  and  municipal  bodies  cooperated  in  these  cele- 
brations. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  held  its  14th  session  at  New 
York  from  March  10  to  April  3.  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord  represented 
the  United  States  and  Mrs.  Caroline  K.  Simon  served  as  Senior 
Adviser.  The  Commission  devoted  major  attention  to  the  report  on 
discrimination  in  education  completed  in  1957  by  the  Subcommission 
on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities.  The 
Commission  had  before  it  various  comments  from  governments  and 
the  Specialized  Agencies  on  proposals  in  this  report.  It  considered 
especially  the  fundamental  principles  suggested  by  the  Subcommission 
as  a  basis  for  action  but  decided  to  postpone  taking  a  decision  until 
a  later  session  so  that  it  could  consider  possible  action  in  this  field  by 
the    U.N.    Educational,    Scientific    and    Cultural  Organization 
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(UNESCO) .  The  UNESCO  General  Conference  in  November  con- 
sidered this  subject,  particularly  whether  an  international  instrument 
would  help  eliminate  discrimination  in  education.  The  Conference 
requested  the  Director  General  of  UNESCO  to  prepare  both  a  draft 
convention  and  a  draft  recommendation  for  consideration  at  the 
next  UNESCO  General  Conference  in  1960.  The  U.S.  delegation 
supported  this  resolution  since  it  provided  for  the  preparation  of  a 
draft  recommendation.  The  delegation  pointed  out  that  a  recom- 
mendation would  be  more  appropriate  and  effective  than  a  convention 
on  this  subject. 

The  Commission  on  Human  Rights  took  further  action  on  discrimi- 
nation in  education  by  adopting  a  resolution  urging  the  teaching  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Eights  in  all  schools  and  edu- 
cational institutions.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  later  ap- 
proved this  resolution  with  certain  amendments. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  initial  proposal  by  the  United  States 
in  1953  for  an  action  program  in  the  field  of  human  rights,  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  had  before  it  progress  reports  on  all  three 
phases  of  the  program:  namely,  a  periodic  report  on  human  rights 
developments  in  all  member  countries ;  a  study  of  the  right  to  be  free 
from  arbitrary  arrest,  detention,  and  exile ;  and  a  report  on  advisory 
services  in  the  field  of  human  rights.  After  preliminary  discussion 
the  Commission  decided  to  continue  consideration  of  the  first  two  of 
these  items  at  its  next  session.  In  regard  to  advisory  services,  it 
took  note  of  the  success  of  the  two  regional  seminars  that  had  been 
conducted  since  its  previous  session  on  the  status  of  women  at  Bang- 
kok in  August  1957  and  on  the  protection  of  human  rights  in  criminal 
law  and  procedure  at  Baguio  City  in  the  Philippines  in  February 
1958.  Plans  were  reported  for  a  further  seminar  on  criminal  law 
to  be  held  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  May.  The  Commission  invited  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to  report  annually  on  his 
plans  for  seminars  and  other  activities  under  this  program.  The 
Commission  recommended  that  more  funds  be  allocated  in  the  U.N. 
budget  for  this  program.  The  United  States  supported  this  pro- 
posal which  was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  in  December, 
resulting  in  an  increase  from  $55,000  to  $100,000. 

The  Commission  considered  recommendations  on  the  Yearbook  of 
Human  Rights  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Commission.  It  de- 
cided to  limit  future  annual  volumes  to  about  330  pages  in  the  Eng- 
lish edition  and  to  publish  supplementary  volumes  on  selected 
specific  rights.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  later  approved 
this  decision.  The  Commission  also  considered  the  established  pro- 
cedure for  handling  communications  regarding  human  rights  re- 
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ceived  by  the  United  Nations,  most  of  which  are  complaints  from 
individuals.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  formulate  recommenda- 
tions on  the  communications  procedure  for  consideration  at  the  1959 
session  of  the  Commission. 

FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 

Among  the  matters  considered  by  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  was  a  report  on  freedom  of  information  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee it  had  appointed  the  previous  year.  The  Commission  de- 
cided to  consider  the  matter  further  at  its  1959  session.  The  General 
Assembly  also  considered  this  subject,  particularly  the  draft  conven- 
tion on  freedom  of  information  which  had  been  before  the  United 
Nations  since  1951  without  decision.  The  United  States  continued 
to  oppose  this  draft  convention  on  the  ground  that  the  proposed  text 
might  increase  rather  than  decrease  censorship  practices,  and  experi- 
ence in  the  United  Nations  had  shown  the  impossibility  of  reaching  a 
substantial  agreement.  The  General  Assembly  did  not  take  final 
action  on  the  draft  convention  but  decided  to  discuss  it  again  at  its 
1959  session.  It  also  adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  importance  of 
more  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries  in  improving  information 
facilities. 

DISCRIMINATION  AND  MINORITIES 

The  Subcommission  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  the 
Protection  of  Minorities  held  its  10th  session  at  New  York  from 
January  13  to  February  7, 1958.  Members  of  the  Subcommission  serve 
as  experts  in  their  individual  capacities.  Judge  Philip  Halpern  of 
Buffalo  continued  as  the  U.S.  expert  in  this  session,  with  Judge  Theo- 
dore O.  Spaulding  of  Philadelphia  as  his  alternate.  The  Subcommis- 
sion noted  the  progress  of  the  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO) 
in  formulating  instruments  designed  to  eliminate  discrimination  in 
employment  and  occupation  and  made  various  suggestions  on  draft 
texts.  The  ILO  Conference  in  June  adopted  a  convention  and  a 
recommendation  on  this  subject. 

The  major  attention  of  the  Subcommission  was  devoted  to  a  draft 
report  on  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  religious  rights  and  prac- 
tices. Arcot  Krishnaswami  of  India,  who  had  been  the  special  rap- 
porteur to  carry  out  a  study  on  this  subject,  presented  a  carefully 
reasoned  exposition  of  principles  and  their  application  in  this  field. 
He  noted  progress  in  separate  studies  on  each  member  country  in 
which  particular  situations  would  be  discussed.  The  Subcommission 
considered  substantive  issues  in  anticipation  of  a  further  report  in 
1959.   It  likewise  discussed  procedures  for  completion  of  the  report, 
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recommending  a  more  flexible  policy  with  regard  to  the  publication 
of  the  country  studies  which  were  being  developed  for  only  limited 
distribution.  This  problem  was  later  discussed  by  the  Commission 
on  Human  Eights,  which  decided  that  for  the  time  being  no  change  in 
the  publication  of  these  studies  was  advisable. 

The  Subcommission  considered  an  interim  report  on  discrimination 
in  political  rights  prepared  by  its  special  rapporteur  on  this  subject. 
The  rapporteur  noted  that  a  number  of  governments  had  already  fur- 
nished information  in  response  to  requests  and  that  more  could  be 
expected  to  do  so.  He  also  urged  the  importance  of  contributions  from 
nongovernmental  organizations. 

In  connection  with  other  items  on  its  agenda,  the  Subcommission 
requested  its  member  from  the  Philippines,  Jose  Ingles,  who  had 
prepared  the  preliminary  study  the  preceding  year  on  the  "right  of 
everyone  to  leave  any  country  including  His  own  and  to  return  to  his 
country,"  to  provide  a  further  report  on  this  subject  for  consideration 
at  its  next  session.  It  also  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  prepare 
a  list  of  specific  subjects  which  it  might  consider  at  its  1959  session  as 
a  basis  for  future  work  in  the  discrimination  field. 

Since  plans  had  not  been  approved  the  preceding  year  for  a  second 
conference  of  nongovernmental  organizations  interested  in  the  eradi- 
cation of  prejudice  and  discrimination,  the  Subcommission  reviewed 
the  consideration  of  this  proposal  in  various  U.N.  bodies  and  reaf- 
firmed its  recommendation  that  such  a  conference  should  be  convened 
in  1959.  It  made  the  additional  suggestion  that  specific  aspects  of 
the  problem  could  be  dealt  with  profitably  by  regional  conferences  or 
seminars  and  by  small  working  groups.  The  Subcommission  recom- 
mendations were  later  approved  by  the  Commission  on  Human  Eights 
and  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  The  Council  specified  that 
the  nongovernmental  organizations  invited  should  be  those  in  con- 
sultative status  with  the  Council  and  that  the  program  should  em- 
phasize techniques  which  had  been  found  successful  in  combatting 
prejudice  and  discrimination. 

DRAFT  COVENANTS  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

During  the  13th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  its  Committee  III 
(Social,  Humanitarian,  and  Cultural)  continued  consideration  of  the 
draft  covenants  of  human  rights.  The  Committee  revised  and  adopted 
texts  for  five  articles  in  the  draft  covenant  on  civil  and  political  rights, 
which  dealt  with  freedom  from  torture  and  cruel  and  degrading 
punishment,  freedom  from  slavery,  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest 
and  detention,  the  right  of  prisoners  to  humane  treatment,  and  free- 
dom from  imprisonment  for  debt.   By  the  close  of  the  13th  General 
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Assembly  Committee  III  had  completed  the  preambles  of  both  draft 
covenants,  the  substantive  articles  of  the  draft  Covenant  on  Social, 
Economic,  and  Cultural  Eights,  and  11  of  the  26  substantive  articles 
in  the  draft  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Eights.  It  decided  to 
continue  consideration  of  the  draft  covenants  in  the  14th  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  1959. 

SELF-DETERMINATION 

The  General  Assembly  continued  consideration  of  recommendations 
concerning  international  respect  for  the  right  of  peoples  and  nations 
to  self-determination.  The  United  States  favored  a  resolution  recom- 
mended by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  providing  for  a  study 
of  the  entire  concept  of  self-determination.  However,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  its  Committee  III,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a 
resolution  originally  proposed  by  the  Commission  on  Human  Eights 
under  which  it  established  a  commission  to  conduct  a  full  survey  of 
"the  permanent  sovereignty  of  peoples  and  nations  over  their  natural 
wealth  and  resources,"  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  rights  and  duties 
of  states  under  international  law  and  to  the  importance  of  encouraging 
international  cooperation  in  the  economic  development  of  underde- 
veloped countries.  The  United  States  voted  against  this  resolution 
on  the  ground  that  it  might  discourage  the  flow  of  private  capital  and 
thus  be  against  the  best  interest  of  the  less  developed  countries.  At 
the  same  time,  the  delegation  emphasized  the  continuing  sympathy  of 
the  United  States  with  the  desires  of  peoples  to  achieve  equal  rights 
and  self-determination  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  United 
States  was  appointed  one  of  the  nine-member  commission  set  up  by 
the  General  Assembly  to  conduct  the  study. 

STATUS  OF  WOMEN 

The  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  held  its  12th  session  at 
Geneva  from  March  17  to  April  3, 1958.  Mrs.  Lorena  B.  Hahn  repre- 
sented the  United  States.  As  in  previous  years,  the  Commission 
discussed  the  status  of  women  under  topics  relating  to  its  various 
fields  of  interest.  It  noted  with  particular  satisfaction  the  success 
of  the  first  regional  seminar  on  the  status  of  women,  held  at  Bangkok 
in  August  1957  under  the  program  of  advisory  services  in  the  field  of 
human  rights.  The  participants  found  the  session  useful  to  them  in 
their  own  countries,  and  the  12th  General  Assembly  had  adopted  a 
resolution  encouraging  more  seminars  on  the  status  of  women.  The 
Commission  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  the  hope  that  a  further 
seminar  on  the  general  subject  of  civic  responsibilities  and  increased 
participation  of  women  in  public  life  might  be  organized  in  1959  in 
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Latin  America  or  Africa  and  that  a  seminar  on  the  legal  status  of 
women  in  the  family  and  property  rights  might  be  organized  in  Asia 
in  1960.  The  United  Nations  later  decided  to  hold  a  seminar  at 
Bogota  in  May  1959  on  the  status  of  women  in  public  life. 

With  regard  to  political  rights,  Commission  members  expressed  con- 
cern that,  despite  the  grant  of  equal  suffrage  in  most  of  the  countries 
of  the  world,  problems  persisted  in  assuring  women  access  to  public 
office  and  equality  in  opportunities  for  promotion  and  other  aspects 
of  public  service.  The  Commission  decided  to  bring  up  to  date  its 
earlier  study  of  the  access  of  women  to  and  the  exercise  by  them  of 
public  services  and  functions,  and  requested  the  Secretary- General  to 
prepare  a  report  for  its  14th  session  in  1960  based  on  information 
on  this  subject  received  from  member  governments  and  interested  non- 
governmental organizations. 

In  its  consideration  of  the  access  of  women  to  education,  the  Com- 
mission had  before  it  a  report  prepared  by  UNESCO,  in  cooperation 
with  the  International  Federation  of  University  Women,  on  women 
in  higher  education.  The  Commission  felt  this  report  indicated  prog- 
ress although  there  was  continuing  need  for  improved  vocational 
guidance  to  encourage  girls  to  enter  a  wider  range  of  professions  in 
accordance  with  their  aptitudes.  The  Commission  also  considered 
statistical  reports  prepared  by  UNESCO  on  a  regular  basis  and  a 
progress  report  on  UNESCO  activities  for  women. 

In  the  field  of  private  law  the  Commission  reviewed  a  preliminary 
study  on  the  age  of  marriage,  free  consent,  and  registration  of  mar- 
riage prepared  by  the  Secretary-General.  It  decided  to  seek  informa- 
tion from  member  governments  and  organizations  looking  toward  a 
further  report  in  1960.  Further,  the  Commission  regarded  the  prob- 
lem as  so  urgent  that  it  recommended  a  resolution  requesting  prepara- 
tion of  an  international  convention  on  this  subject,  which  would 
establish  inter  alia  a  minimum  age  of  marriage,  preferably  not  less 
than  16  years,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission  at  its  1960 
session.  The  U.S.  representative  opposed  this  proposal  on  the  ground 
that  more  information  should  first  be  obtained  and  that  an  interna- 
tional instrument,  if  deemed  advisable,  should  take  the  form  of  a  rec- 
ommendation rather  than  a  convention  in  view  of  the  wide  variation 
in  local  and  religious  customs  regarding  marriage.  The  Economic 
and  Social  Council  later  approved  the  Commission's  resolution  after 
amending  it  to  direct  the  Secretary- General  to  prepare  a  recommenda- 
tion rather  than  a  convention  without  specification  of  a  minimum  age. 
The  Commission  also  adopted  a  resolution  regarding  ritual  operations 
still  performed  on  girls  in  certain  areas,  requesting  the  World  Health 
Organization  to  undertake  an  inquiry  and  furnish  a  report  for  its 
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1960  session.  This  was  later  approved  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

In  response  to  an  earlier  request  by  the  Commission,  a  draft 
pamphlet  on  equal  pay  had  been  prepared  by  the  Secretary-General 
in  cooperation  with  the  ILO.  The  Commission  decided  that  this 
should  be  revised  for  its  next  session  and  suggested  that  members 
send  in  written  comments  to  assist  in  this  work.  The  Commission 
also  adopted  a  resolution  regarding  the  draft  convention  on  employ- 
ment and  occupation  to  be  considered  by  the  ILO  in  June  urging  that 
a  provision  excluding  equal  pay  for  women  be  deleted  from  the  text. 
The  ILO  conference  later  decided  to  omit  this  clause. 

In  the  field  of  economic  opportunities  the  Commission  had  before 
it  reports  on  the  situation  of  working  women  including  working 
mothers  with  family  responsibilities  and  on  the  age  of  retirement  and 
right  to  pension.  The  discussion  of  the  situation  of  working  women 
with  family  responsibilities  took  account  of  the  tendency  toward 
shorter  work  days  and  work  weeks,  modern  conveniences  which  lighten 
housework,  and  community  services  for  the  day  care  of  children.  It 
felt,  however,  that  such  measures  could  not  meet  fully  the  many 
problems  involved  and  recommended  that  there  was  a  special  need 
for  technical  assistance  in  this  field.  On  the  subject  of  age  of  retire- 
ment, the  Commission  recommended  by  a  vote  of  10  in  favor,  with  8 
abstentions,  that  there  should  be  no  differential  in  retirement  age  as 
between  men  and  women.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  approved 
the  Commission's  recommendation  on  technical  assistance  for  working 
women  with  family  responsibilities  but  returned  the  resolution  on 
age  of  retirement  to  the  Commission  for  further  study. 

The  Commission  reviewed  progress  in  the  field  of  nationality,  noting 
that  several  countries  had  revised  their  legislation  in  line  with  equality 
standards.  The  Commission  also  discussed  the  need  to  utilize  women 
in  U.N.  activities,  including  delegations  to  the  General  Assembly. 


GENERAL  REVIEW  AND  COORDINATION  OF 
UN.  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRAMS 

"The  year  1958  is  a  particularly  significant  milestone  in  the  history 
of  the  Council's  efforts  in  the  field  of  coordination.  It  marks,  in 
particular,  the  culmination  of  the  Council's  efforts  of  the  last  3  years 
to  convert  the  coordination  exercise  from  a  purely  technical  and 
largely  detailed  operation  of  pruning  the  less  essential  or  overlapping 
bits  and  pieces  of  individual  progress  into  a  broader,  more  states- 
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manlike  examination  of  the  issues  involved  both  in  depth  and  per- 
spective." This  statement,  made  by  the  President  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  in  his  closing  address  to  the  26th  session  of  the 
Council,  clearly  reflects  the  progress  made  in  1958  in  the  coordination 
of  programs  and  activities. 

As  in  the  past,  the  Council  and  its  Coordination  Committee  had 
before  them  a  plethora  of  documentation  which  included  the  reports 
of  the  Specialized  Agencies,  the  reports  of  the  regional  and  functional 
commissions  of  the  Council,  and  two  reports  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's Advisory  Committee  on  Coordination  (ACC).  The  latter  in- 
cluded, at  the  specific  direction  of  the  Council,  separate  sections  on 
"concerted  action"  and  comments  on  the  Council's  proposed  project 
entitled  "Program  Appraisals  for  the  Period  1959  to  1964."  In  ad- 
dition, the  Council  had  special  reports  prepared  by  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  concerning  "Coordination  on  the 
National  Level"  and  "Concentration  of  Activities  in  the  Economic 
and  Social  Fields."  The  latter  study  has  become  an  annual  exercise 
designed  to  keep  the  work  program  of  the  Council  and  the  financial 
implications  of  that  work  under  constant  scrutiny. 

The  detailed  work  and  discussion  of  these  documents  took  place 
in  the  Coordination  Committee  which  is  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
of  the  Council.  The  work  of  the  Committee,  in  which  the  United 
States  had  an  acknowledged  role  of  leadership,  was  characterized  by 
an  unusually  high  degree  of  harmony  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  all 
of  its  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously. 

The  approach  of  the  Council  in  the  coordination  field  was  described 
by  the  deputy  U.S.  representative  in  the  general  debate  as  follows : 
"We  have  gone  beyond  what  might  be  called  the  preventive  aspects 
of  coordination.  .  .  .  Both  the  United  Nations  itself  and  the  Spe- 
cialized Agencies  under  the  guidance  of  the  Council  and,  at  least 
in  part,  in  response  to  its  recommendations  have  moved  toward  con- 
centration of  their  efforts  on  major  programs,  responsive  to  basic 
economic  and  social  needs  in  the  contemporary  world."  These  re- 
marks highlight  one  of  the  major  achievements  of  the  Council.  Ee- 
sources  throughout  the  U.N.  system  are  being  managed  more  carefully 
and  increasingly  concentrated  on  programs  of  primary  importance. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  United  States,  the  Executive  Secretaries 
of  the  Regional  Economic  Commissions  were  asked  to  submit  to  their 
respective  Commissions  the  financial  implications  of  programs  or 
projects  before  their  approval  by  the  Commission.  This  is  the  same 
procedure  which  the  Council  itself  follows  in  order  to  insure  that 
the  members  of  the  Council  have  the  benefit  of  all  pertinent  informa- 
tion before  taking  decisions  with  respect  to  new  work  programs  or 
projects. 
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To  achieve  greater  concentration  of  effort  on  vital  programs,  the 
Council  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  the  development  of  plans 
of  concerted  action  involving  the  United  Nations  and  such  major 
Specialized  Agencies  as  WHO,  FAO,  ILO,  WMO,  and  UNESCO. 
A  plan  of  concerted  action  in  community  development  has  already 
been  inaugurated,  and  the  Council  requested  the  Secretary-General 
to  report  through  the  Social  Commission  on  the  progress  and  pros- 
pects of  this  plan.  Recognizing  the  need  to  stimulate  action  in  a 
number  of  other  fields,  the  Council  requested  the  ACC  to  report  in 
1959  on  any  of  the  following  fields  which  might  be  ready  for  the 
development  of  plans  leading  to  a  program  of  concerted  action :  in- 
dustrialization and  productivity;  urbanization;  water  control  and 
water  utilization ;  the  Mediterranean  Development  Project ;  housing, 
building,  and  planning;  and  living  and  working  conditions  of  in- 
digenous people.  The  reports  are  to  include  factual  background 
information  as  to  existing  needs  and  projects,  together  with  recom- 
mendations as  to  practical  methods  of  initiating  plans  of  concerted 
action.  It  is  hoped  that,  in  light  of  these  reports,  the  Council  will 
be  enabled  to  select  at  an  early  date  one  or  more  of  these  fields  of 
activity  which  could  be  recommended  to  the  Specialized  Agencies  for 
concerted  action.  Looking  still  further  ahead,  the  ACC  was  also 
requested  to  report  on  any  other  fields  of  activity  which  might  be 
suitable  for  a  similar  approach.  In  this  connection  specific  reference 
was  made,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Dutch  delegation,  to  programs 
relating  to  the  effects  of  radiation  resulting  from  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy.  With  a  view  to  simplifying  U.N.  machinery,  the 
Council  decided  to  consider  discontinuing  the  Transportation  and 
Communications  Commission,  which  was  requested  by  the  Council 
to  include  in  its  final  report  recommendations  for  future  arrange- 
ments for  the  handling  of  remaining  U.N.  activities  in  the  transport 
and  communications  field.  The  coming  into  force  in  1958  of  the  con- 
vention establishing  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization  (IMCO)  contributed  to  this  simplification  of  the  com- 
mission structure  of  the  Council. 

The  most  outstanding  action  in  the  field  of  coordination  was  the 
finalization  of  the  plan  to  proceed  with  a  5-year  appraisal  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agen- 
cies in  the  economic,  social,  human  rights,  and  related  fields.  This 
plan  was  initiated  in  1957,  largely  on  the  basis  of  proposals  by  the 
United  States.  At  that  time  there  was  reluctance  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  Specialized  Agencies  and  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  to 
cooperate  with  the  Council  in  this  endeavor.  Reemphasizing  the 
importance  of  this  project,  the  Council  at  its  26th  session  devoted 
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much  of  its  time  to  amplifying  and  clarifying  the  previous  resolution 
which  had  led  to  misunderstandings.  The  Council  also  agreed  to  a 
joint  meeting  with  a  Committee  of  the  Governing  Body  of  ILO  to 
discuss  matters  of  mutual  concern  arising  in  the  field  of  coordination. 
This  meeting  was  held  at  New  York  in  October  1958  and  led  to 
complete  understanding  between  the  Committees  of  the  Council  and 
ILO. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Specialized  Agencies  concerned,  para- 
graphs of  explanations  were  drafted  and  a  new  resolution  was  unani- 
mously approved  which  outlined  the  procedures  for  the  preparation 
of  a  final  overall  report.  The  Council  willingly  recognized  that 
the  program  of  appraisals  should  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  of  the  Specialized  Agencies,  which  must  con- 
tinue to  retain  full  flexibility  in  determining  their  own  work  programs 
and  budgets. 

The  timetable  which  is  to  govern  the  preparations  of  the  appraisals 
provide  that  the  Secretary-General  is  to  prepare  his  appraisal  of  the 
scope  and  trend  of  the  economic,  social,  and  related  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  period  1959  to  1964  for  submission  to  the 
Council  at  its  28th  session  in  1959.  The  Specialized  Agencies  con- 
cerned (ILO,  UNESCO,  FAO,  WHO,  and  WMO)  will  prepare  their 
reports  by  December  1959,  using  their  own  legislative  procedures  for 
the  approval  of  these  reports.  Whereas  in  1957  some  of  the  Agencies 
had  opposed  the  suggestion  that  the  Council  should  establish  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  consolidated  report  and  in  fact  opposed  the  idea 
of  such  a  report,  no  such  opposition  developed  in  1958.  A  committee 
of  five  individuals,  charged  with  collating  the  separate  appraisals 
and,  on  the  basis  of  these  appraisals,  preparing  a  consolidated  report, 
was  established.  The  five  expert  members  of  the  Committee  chosen 
by  the  Council  are : 

Dr.  George  F.  Davidson  (Canada),  President  of  ECOSOC  in 
1958 

Ambassador  Amir   Azam   Khan    (Pakistan),    President  of 

ECOSOC  in  1957 
Ambassador  Daniel  Cosio  Villegas  (Mexico),  Mexican  Eepre- 

sentative  on  ECOSOC 
Ambassador  Sergije  Makeido  (Yugoslavia) ,  Chairman,  ECOSOC 

Coordination  Committee  in  1958 
Walter  M.  Kotschnig  (United  States),  Deputy  United  States 

Representative  on  ECOSOC 

It  is  hoped  that  the  appraisals  of  the  consolidated  report  will  dem- 
onstrate the  extent  to  which  the  programs  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Specialized  Agencies  are  responsive  to  basic  needs  and  will  give 
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the  concerned  governments  a  clearer  idea  of  what  is  being  achieved 
and  attempted  through  international  action.  They  should  bring 
into  focus  the  interrelatedness  of  the  programs  and  activities  of  the 
participating  organizations  and  should  result  in  a  stronger  sense  of 
direction  and  a  greater  ability  to  do  first  things  first,  separately  and 
jointly. 

Considerable  attention  was  also  given  to  the  question  of  national 
coordination  required  to  permit  governments  to  pursue  nationally  co- 
ordinated, cohesive  policies  in  the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized 
Agencies.  A  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  this  subject  was  based 
on  replies  from  governments,  which  outlined  various  methods  used  by 
them  to  achieve  coordination  on  the  national  level  of  positions  to  be 
taken  in  intergovernmental  organizations.  It  was  brought  out  that  one 
of  the  main  difficulties  with  which  governments  have  to  cope  is  the  fre- 
quently late  distribution  of  documents.  This  makes  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  governments  to  arrive  at  clearcut,  nationally  co- 
ordinated positions  prior  to  the  consideration  of  such  documents  in 
international  meetings.  A  specific  request  was  therefore  directed  to 
the  Secretary- General  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  assure  the  distribu- 
tion of  documents  to  member  governments  at  least  6  weeks  prior  to 
any  meeting.  ECOSOC  and  its  Functional  Commissions  already  have 
in  their  rules  of  procedure  such  a  requirement,  and  the  Kegional 
Commissions  were  requested  to  insist  on  the  same  time  limit. 

The  Council  also  had  before  it  a  report  by  the  ACC  pertaining  to 
coordination  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy.  Kepresentatives  of  the 
IAEA  participated  fully  in  the  discussions  of  this  subject.  In  order 
to  assist  the  Council  to  discharge  its  functions  of  coordination  under 
the  Charter,  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA),  under  its  relationship  agreement  with  the 
United  Nations,  would  find  it  appropriate  to  submit  an  annual  report 
to  the  Council  on  matters  within  the  competence  of  the  Council. 
This  report  would  be  discussed  by  the  Council  annually  along  with 
the  reports  of  the  Specialized  Agencies,  several  of  which  also  have 
programs  related  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  In  this 
connection  the  Council  invited  the  IAEA  to  recommend  projects 
which  might  usefully  be  undertaken  by  the  Council,  its  regional 
commissions,  or  other  subsidiary  bodies  which  might  assist  the  IAEA 
in  carrying  out  its  programs.  The  Council  invited  the  Specialized 
Agencies  concerned  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  IAEA,  which  was  estab- 
lished for  the  specific  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy,  has  the  leading  position  in  this  field.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Council  pointed  out  to  the  IAEA  that  several  of  the 
Specialized  Agencies  had  a  vital  interest  in  and  responsibilities  for 
the  development  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  in  their  re- 
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spective  fields  of  competence.  It  urged  not  only  the  early  conclusion 
of  relationship  agreements  between  the  IAEA  and  the  interested 
Specialized  Agencies  but  the  development  of  effective  day-to-day  co- 
operation within  the  framework  of  general  multilateral  arrangements 
for  coordination. 

Two  general  conclusions  emerged  with  greater  clarity  from  the 
1958  review  by  the  Council  of  the  programs  and  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies.  First,  the  ultimate 
objective  of  coordination  under  articles  63  and  64  of  the  U.N.  Charter 
is  not  to  reduce  budgets,  irrespective  of  needs.  The  central  purpose 
is  to  give  maximum  effectiveness  to  presently  and  prospectively  avail- 
able resources.  These  resources  may  well  have  to  be  increased  as 
time  goes  on  to  be  more  fully  responsive  to  the  most  urgent  basic 
needs,  particularly  of  the  less  developed  countries  and  their  people. 
Second,  effective  coordination  and  common  action  within  the  U.N. 
system  in  the  economic,  social,  human  rights,  and  related  fields  has 
been  achieved  and  must  continue  to  be  achieved  by  consultation,  per- 
suasion, and  voluntary  cooperation  freely  accepted  by  all  concerned. 
It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  Council,  the  representatives  of  the 
Specialized  Agencies,  and  of  the  IAEA  successfully  developed  plans 
for  even  closer  cooperation  in  the  interest  of  economic  and  social 
progress,  the  achievement  of  higher  levels  of  living,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  fundamental  human  rights. 


PART  III 

Dependent  Territories 


"Dependent  territories,"  as  used  in  this  report,  fall  into  two 
categories:  namely,  trust  territories  and  non-self -governing  terri- 
tories. There  are  at  present  10  trust  territories,  6  in  Africa  and  4 
in  the  Pacific  area,  comprising  a  total  population  of  about  20  million. 
The  United  States  administers,  as  a  strategic  area,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  consisting  of  the  former  Japanese  Mandated 
Islands — the  Marshalls,  Marianas,  and  Carolines.  As  authorized  in 
the  U.N.  Charter,  the  functions  of  the  United  Nations  with  respect 
to  these  territories  are  carried  out  through  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Trusteeship  Council,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  strategic  area,  the  Security 
Council.  Annual  reports  and  other  information  provided  by  the  Ad- 
ministering Authorities  on  economic,  educational,  political,  and  social 
advancement  are  studied  and  recommendations  made  to  the  Adminis- 
tering Authorities  by  these  U.N.  organs.  The  termination  of  a  trus- 
teeship can  come  about  only  with  the  consent  of  the  General  Assembly 
or  Security  Council  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  the  second  category  there  are  55  territories  having  a  total  popu- 
lation of  approximately  110  million.  Under  the  provisions  of  article 
73(e)  of  the  UN.  Charter,  members  of  the  United  Nations  who  ad- 
minister such  territories  transmit  information  relating  to  the  economic, 
social,  and  educational  conditions  in  the  territories  for  which  they  are 
respectively  responsible.  The  territories  on  which  the  United  States 
will  transmit  information  for  1958  are  American  Samoa,  Guam, 
Hawaii,  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Territory 
of  Alaska. 

The  United  Nations,  in  dealing  with  non-self-governing  territories, 
studies  economic,  educational,  and  social  conditions  in  the  territories 
and  may  as  a  matter  of  practice  make  general  recommendations.  Such 
recommendations  are  not,  however,  to  be  directed  at  any  specific 
territory. 

The  steadily  accelerating  evolution  toward  self-governing  or  inde- 
pendent status  of  territories  in  both  categories  of  dependency  was  a 
feature  of  the  1958  scene  as  of  that  of  earlier  years.  Guinea,  a  part 
of  French  West  Africa,  opted  for  independence  in  the  constitutional 
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referendum  held  in  September  in  France  and  its  overseas  territories 
by  rejecting  the  Constitution  of  the  Fifth  French  Eepublic.  Guinea 
was  granted  independence  and  became  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
on  December  12,  1958.  (See  Part  I,  p.  100.)  No  other  territory  in 
either  category  of  dependency  achieved  such  status  during  1958,  but 
significant  progress  toward  that  goal  was  made  in  a  number  of 
instances. 

At  the  year's  end  only  the  final  step,  the  issuance  of  a  proclamation 
by  the  President,  was  lacking  to  make  Alaska  the  49th  state.  In 
January  1958  the  West  Indian  Federation  comprising  most  of  the 
British  West  Indies  came  into  being,  with  limited  powers  of  self- 
government.  Except  for  Guinea,  all  of  the  French  Overseas  Terri- 
tories voted  to  remain  associated  with  France,  and  political  advances 
were  registered  following  the  constitutional  referendum.  Similarly, 
political  institutions  continued  to  be  developed  in  British-administered 
African  territories.  Final  arrangements  were  made  at  a  conference 
held  at  London  in  October  1958  for  the  independence  of  Nigeria  in 
1960.  Limited  self-government  on  the  municipal  level  was  introduced 
in  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  political  progress  continued  in  Ruanda- 
Urundi. 

During  1958  substantial  progress  was  made  in  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  and  goals  of  the  trusteeship  system.  Three  Administering 
Authorities  announced  that  four  other  trust  territories — three  in  West 
Africa,  Togo  and  the  two  Cameroons,  and  one  in  the  Pacific,  Western 
Samoa — will  become  fully  independent  or  self-governing  within  the 
next  few  years. 

In  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  inhabitants  of  French  Cam- 
eroun  in  West  Africa,  France  as  the  Administering  Authority  an- 
nounced at  the  13th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  that  the  second 
largest  of  the  trust  territories  should  become  fully  independent  by 
January  1,  1960.  This  action  followed  an  announcement  that  agree- 
ments reached  by  the  French  and  Togolese  Governments  would  enable 
Togo,  also  in  West  Africa,  to  achieve  full  independence  in  1960. 

As  a  result  of  the  projected  independence  on  October  1, 1960,  of  the 
West  African  Federation  of  Nigeria,  a  United  Kingdom  dependent 
area,  it  is  possible  that  the  trust  territory  of  British  Cameroons  which 
has  been  administered  as  an  integral  part  of  Nigeria  will  achieve  full 
autonomy  in  the  Federation  of  Nigeria  when  the  latter  becomes  in- 
dependent. The  people  of  the  northern  section  of  British-administered 
Cameroons  may  be  asked  if  they  wish  to  be  a  part  of  the  northern 
region  of  Nigeria  or  whether  they  wish  to  decide  the  future  of  the 
northern  Cameroons  at  a  later  date.  As  certain  segments  of  opinion 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  British  Cameroons  may  prefer  to  unite 
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with  neighboring  French  Cameroun,  a  plebiscite  may  also  be  required 
in  this  part  of  British  Cameroons  before  Nigeria  attains  its 
independence. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  between  Italy  and  the 
United  Nations,  the  Trust  Territory  of  Somaliland  will  attain  inde- 
pendence on  December  2, 1960. 

Finally,  in  the  Pacific  area  the  New  Zealand  Government  announced 
that  Western  Samoa  would  become  self-governing  in  the  early  1960's 
and  that  the  termination  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  for  that  trust 
territory  should  be  envisaged. 

Progress  achieved  during  1958  in  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
of  the  International  Trusteeship  System  reflects  the  steady  evolution 
of  U.N.  trust  territories  toward  the  goals  outlined  in  article  76(b)  of 
the  U.N.  Charter.  This  process  began  with  the  termination  of  the 
trusteeship  for  British  Togoland  in  1957  when  that  territory,  on  the 
basis  of  its  freely  expressed  opinion,  joined  with  the  Gold  Coast  which 
subsequently  became  the  independent  state  of  Ghana.  This  action 
followed  a  U.N.-supervised  plebiscite  to  determine  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  British  Togoland. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  colonial  relationship  should  give 
way  to  self-government  as  rapidly  as  the  orderly  assumption  of  re- 
sponsibility by  the  dependent  peoples  concerned  can  be  assured. 
In  consonance  with  this  belief  and  in  the  interest  of  world  peace  and 
stability,  the  United  States  has  consistently  advocated  in  the  United 
Nations  and  elsewhere  self-determination  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 
The  problems  of  dependent  peoples,  as  a  result  of  rapidly  increasing 
world  interest  in  them,  continue  to  be  a  focal  point  of  debate  in 
U.N.  bodies. 

The  problems  of  trust  territories  are  dealt  with  principally  in  the 
Trusteeship  Council  and  in  Committee  IV  of  the  General  Assembly, 
as  provided  for  in  the  U.N.  Charter.  Matters  relating  to  non- self- 
governing  territories  are  also  handled  in  the  4th  Committee  as  well 
as  in  the  Committee  on  Information  from  Non- Self- Governing  Ter- 
ritories. This  body  was  established  by  the  Assembly  in  1946  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis,  renewed  annually  thereafter  on  the  same  basis  until  1949, 
and  subsequently  renewed  every  3  years. 

The  13th  General  Assembly  also  continued  its  annual  review  of 
developments  in  non-self -governing  territories.  This  review  was  based 
on  the  information  submitted  by  Australia,  Belgium,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  chapter  XI  of  the  Charter.  In  the  Assembly 
a  motion  was  carried  to  take  no  action  on  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
4th  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  calling  for  a  study  of  the 
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whole  question  of  determining  which  territories  fall  under  article  73 
of  the  Charter. 

United  States  interest  in  dependent  and  former  dependent  terri- 
tories was  further  demonstrated  during  1958  by  the  active  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  a  member  of  the  Caribbean  Commission 
and  the  South  Pacific  Commission.  These  two  regional  organiza- 
tions, which  are  concerned  in  an  advisory  and  consultative  capacity 
with  the  economic  and  social  development  of  their  respective  geo- 
graphic areas,  are  outside  the  structure  of  the  U.N.  system.  Their 
objectives,  however,  are  in  accordance  with  U.N.  aims.  Moreover, 
the  United  Nations  has  an  interest  in  their  work  and  they  in  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations. 


TRUSTEESHIP  SYSTEM 

The  Trusteeship  Council  met  in  two  regular  sessions  during  1958 — 
the  21st  session  from  January  30-March  26, 1958,  and  the  22d  session 
from  June  9-August  1,  1958.  It  also  held  its  8th  and  9th  special 
sessions  in  October  and  November  1958  at  which  questions  of  the 
future  of  Togo  and  the  Cameroun  were  discussed.  Mason  Sears 
again  represented  the  United  States  at  sessions  of  the  Council. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  21st  session  Emilio  Arenales  Catalan  of 
Guatemala  and  Alfred  Claeys-Bouuaert  of  Belgium  were  elected  as 
President  and  Vice  President,  respectively.  However,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  21st  session  of  the  Council  President  Arenales  an- 
nounced that  he  would  no  longer  represent  his  government  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  Mr.  Claeys-Bouuaert  served  thereafter  as  acting 
president.  Members  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  during  1958  con- 
sisted of  the  following :  Administering  members — Australia,  Belgium, 
France,  Italy,  New  Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States;  Nonadministering  members — Burma,  China,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  India,  the  U.S.S.E.,  and  the  United  Arab  Eepublic,  the  latter 
having  succeeded  on  March  7  to  the  seat  formerly  occupied  by  Syria. 
At  its  13th  session  on  October  8, 1958,  the  General  Assembly  reelected 
Burma  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  for  further  3 -year  periods  and 
elected  Paraguay  for  3  years  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  ex- 
piration of  Guatemala's  term.  The  new  membership  will  become 
effective  on  J anuary  1, 1959. 

During  its  21st  session  the  Council  considered  conditions  in  the 
Trust  Territories  of  Ruanda-Urundi,  Tanganyika,  and  the  British 
and  French  Cameroons  and  postponed  to  a  special  session  later  in  the 
year  action  on  the  Trust  Territory  of  French  Togo.    At  the  22d  ses- 
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sion  the  Council  discussed  conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of 
Somaliland  and  the  Pacific  Trust  Territories  of  Nauru,  New  Guinea, 
Western  Somoa,  and  the  U.S.-administered  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

During  1958  a  Visiting  Mission  to  West  Africa  composed  of  per- 
sons nominated  by  India,  Haiti,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United  States 
visited  the  area.  The  chairman  was  Benjamin  Gerig  of  the  United 
States.  The  mission's  reports  on  the  future  of  the  Trust  Territories 
of  the  British  and  French- administered  Oameroons  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  23d  session  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  at  the  re- 
sumed session  of  the  13th  General  Assembly  in  February  1959. 
Further  action  with  respect  to  Visiting  Missions  was  taken  by  the 
Council,  when  at  its  22d  session  arrangements  were  made  to  send  the 
1959  Visiting  Mission  to  three  of  the  trust  territories  in  the  Pacific. 
This  mission  will  be  composed  of  persons  to  be  nominated  by  Bel- 
gium, Burma,  China,  and  Italy. 

A  separate  Visiting  Mission  composed  of  members  to  be  nominated 
by  France,  India,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public will  be  sent  to  Western  Samoa  in  1959. 

As  a  result  of  action  on  Togo  taken  by  the  8th  special  session  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council  in  September  1958,  the  General  Assembly  on 
November  14,  1958,  noted  that  the  Governments  of  France  and  the 
Republic  of  Togo  had  decided,  by  mutual  agreement,  that  Togo 
should  attain  its  independence  in  1960.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Togo.  The  General 
Assembly  further  expressed  its  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  Commissioner,  Ambassador  Dorsinville  of  Haiti, 
and  his  staff  in  supervising  the  elections  there.  In  addition  to  its 
action  on  Togo,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  19  resolutions  on 
trusteeship  matters  during  its  13th  session  from  September  16  to  De- 
cember 13,  1958,  and  heard  numerous  petitioners  state  their  cases  on 
conditions  in  various  trust  territories. 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  or  Micronesia,  con- 
tains more  than  70,000  inhabitants  living  on  some  96  atolls  and  islands 
scattered  over  3  million  square  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  in- 
cludes three  major  island  groups,  the  Marianas  with  the  exception  of 
Guam,  the  Carolines,  and  the  Marshalls.  These  islands  were  formerly 
mandated  to  Japan  under  the  League  of  Nations  Mandates  System. 
On  July  18,  1947,  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  Security  Council 
concluded  an  agreement  making  the  area  a  strategic  trust  territory 
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under  U.S.  administration.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  admin- 
isters the  Caroline  and  Marshall  Islands  and  Rota  in  the  Marianas; 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  administers  the  rest  of  the  Marianas 
trust  area. 

Delmas  H.  Nucker,  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory, 
appeared  as  in  previous  years  as  the  special  representative  for  the 
territory  when  the  Trusteeship  Council  made  its  annual  examination 
of  developments  in  the  Pacific  at  its  22d  session  in  June  1958.  One 
of  the  major  items  of  discussion  by  the  Council  was  that  of  U.S. 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. During  the  debate  on  a  Soviet  draft  resolution  and  on  an 
Indian  draft  resolution,  each  calling  on  the  United  States  to  cease 
testing  nuclear  weapons  in  the  territory,  the  Council  granted  hear- 
ings to  Norman  Thomas,  an  American,  and  Dwight  Heine,  a  Micro- 
nesian  inhabitant  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  both 
of  whom  protested  U.S.  weapons  tests.  The  Soviet  resolution  was 
later  withdrawn,  and  the  Indian  resolution  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  7  to  4  with  2  abstentions. 

In  its  report  to  the  Security  Council  the  Trusteeship  Council  com- 
mended the  United  States  for  the  progress  that  had  been  achieved 
in  the  territory.  The  Council  expressed  its  sympathy  to  the  people 
of  Micronesia  who  suffered  from  the  disastrous  typhoons  which  struck 
the  territory  in  1957  and  1958.  In  the  same  resolution  it  noted  the 
generous  measures  initiated  by  the  United  States  for  the  relief  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  affected  areas.  The  Council  also  noted  that  the 
people  of  Rongelap  who  had  been  displaced  from  their  home  atoll 
as  a  result  of  nuclear  tests  in  1954  have  been  returned  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Administering  Authority  are  readjusting  to  the 
normal  atoll  life.  The  Council  further  noted  that  the  displaced 
peoples  of  Bikini  and  Eniwetok  have  begun  to  benefit  from  trust  funds 
established  for  them  by  the  United  States. 

A  second  Micronesian  leaders'  conference,  with  the  participants 
elected  by  the  representative  organs  in  each  district,  was  held  in 
Guam  in  August  1958.  The  Council,  in  commending  the  United 
States  for  continuing  to  pursue  its  policy  of  developing  effective 
political  organs  of  self-government  in  the  territory,  took  particular 
note  of  the  fact  that  this  Inter-District  Conference  of  Micronesian 
Leaders  will  continue  to  meet  annually.  The  Council  also  com- 
mended the  Administering  Authority  on  its  policy  of  appointing  an 
increasing  number  of  adequately  trained  Micronesians  to  responsible 
positions  in  the  administration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Council 
did  express  the  hope  that  the  United  States  would  continue  to  keep 
under  review  the  possibility  of  transferring  the  headquarters  of  the 
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Trust  Territory  from  Guam  to  a  site  within  the  territory  and  of 
placing  the  entire  territory  under  a  single  civilian  authority.  The 
Council  welcomed  the  establishment  of  a  unicameral  district  congress 
in  Truk  and  the  steps  which  are  being  taken  to  transform  exist- 
ing bicameral  district  legislative  organs  into  unicameral  legislatures 
in  which  all  members  will  be  elected.  It  noted  that  the  administra- 
tion's program  for  chartering  municipalities  had  met  with  consid- 
erable interest  in  those  communities  with  which  charters  had  been 
discussed  and  that,  although  fewer  municipalities  had  been  chartered 
than  had  been  originally  anticipated,  this  was  due  to  the  desire  of 
some  communities  to  first  embark  on  programs  of  local  political 
education. 

In  its  consideration  of  the  economic  development  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  Trusteeship  Council  noted  with 
interest  that  the  United  States  intends  to  introduce  a  more  equitable 
and  uniform  taxation  system  in  the  territory  and  that  a  start  will 
be  made  to  establish  an  income  tax  program.  The  Council  expressed 
its  confidence  that  in  determining  its  contribution  to  the  budget  of 
the  territory,  the  Administering  Authority  will  give  full  considera- 
tion to  the  need  to  develop  the  resources  of  Micronesia  by  all  pos- 
sible means,  including  the  use  of  subsidies  in  pursuing  its  economic 
and  social  programs.  The  Council  noted  that  a  subsistence  fishing 
project  has  been  initiated  in  Saipan  and  that  an  experimental  com- 
mercial fishing  project  is  planned  for  the  Palau  District.  It  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  these  projects  might  be  expanded  into  a  full- 
scale  fishing  industry  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  territory. 

The  Trusteeship  Council  commended  the  United  States  for  the 
social  and  educational  development  of  the  territory,  cited  particularly 
the  health  training  program  for  Micronesians,  and  noted  that  the 
Micronesian  medical  staff  of  the  Palau  District  effectively  brought 
under  control  a  large-scale  influenza  epidemic.  The  Council  also  com- 
mended the  Administering  Authority  on  its  policy  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  local  communities  for  school  construction  purposes.  It  further 
noted  with  satisfaction  that  an  increasing  number  of  Micronesian 
students  are  being  afforded  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  their  educa- 
tion at  institutions  of  higher  education  located  outside  the  territory. 

New  Guinea 

Australia  administers  the  Trust  Territory  of  New  Guinea,  which 
includes  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  island  of  New  Guinea,  the 
islands  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  and  the  two  northernmost 
islands  of  the  Solomon  group,  Buka  and  Bougainville.    The  territory 
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presents  difficult  problems  of  administration:  a  rugged  mountain 
range  running  the  length  of  the  New  Guinea  mainland ;  dense,  tropi- 
cal vegetation  in  the  lowlands;  and  some  of  the  most  remote  and 
primitive  tribes  in  the  modern  world,  speaking  a  variety  of  languages. 
As  a  result  the  Administering  Authority  has  not  yet  been  able  to  bring 
extensive  areas  completely  under  its  control.  Australia  reported  to 
the  Trusteeship  Council  at  its  22d  session  that  the  program  which  had 
been  implemented  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  territory  under  complete 
administrative  control  by  1959  may  not  be  achieved  by  that  date, 
The  Council  noted  this  fact  with  concern  but  found  it  encouraging 
that  additional  officers  are  undergoing  training  and  will  soon  be 
available  for  the  work  of  peaceful  penetration  of  the  territory. 

In  reviewing  the  political  development  of  New  Guinea,  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  regretted  that  the  number  of  indigenous  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council  had  not  been  increased.  The  Trusteeship  Council 
did  note  with  satisfaction,  however,  that  indigenous  observers  do 
attend  meetings  of  the  Legislative  Council  on  a  regular  and  organized 
basis.  The  Administering  Authority  was  commended  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  seven  new  local  government  councils  and  for  its  encourage- 
ment of  the  formation  of  area  and  regional  councils  as  it  becomes 
practicable  to  do  so.  The  Council  further  noted  with  satisfaction 
Australia's  reorganization  and  consolidation  of  the  territorial  ad- 
ministration and  welcomed  the  training  program  for  the  public  service 
to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  needs  of  the  territory. 

The  Council  noted  that  various  surveys  are  being  conducted  in  the 
territory  to  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  resources.  Hope 
was  expressed  that  eventually  a  long-term  development  plan  could  be 
adopted  for  the  territory  and  that  the  Administering  Authority  would 
encourage  the  indigenous  inhabitants  to  engage  more  actively  in  the 
commercial  life  of  the  territory.  The  Council  commended  the  Admin- 
istering Authority  for  its  efforts  to  improve  public  health,  particularly 
in  the  construction  of  new  hospitals  and  in  the  programs  for  the  con- 
trol of  malaria,  tuberculosis,  and  yaws.  It  also  commended  the  ad- 
ministration for  the  greater  emphasis  placed  on  teacher  training,  but 
considered  that  increasingly  larger  sums  should  be  devoted  toward 
educational  advancement  in  view  of  its  fundamental  importance  in  the 
development  of  the  territory. 

Nauru 

The  Trust  Territory  of  Nauru,  administered  by  Australia  on  behalf 
of  itself,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  is  a  tiny,  isolated 
island  lying  near  the  Equator  in  the  central  Pacific  Ocean.  The  basis 
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of  its  economy  is  its  rich  phosphate  deposits.  Since  these  deposits 
are  expected  to  be  exhausted  in  less  than  40  years  at  the  present  rate 
of  extraction,  the  primary  problem  of  the  territory  is  the  future  of 
the  more  than  2,000  members  of  the  Nauruan  community.  Australia 
is  continuing  to  give  full  consideration  to  this  problem  in  consultation 
with  a  special  committee  of  the  Nauru  Local  Government  Council. 
The  Trusteeship  Council,  at  its  22d  session,  recommended  that  the 
Administering  Authority  continue  its  efforts  to  find  a  solution  to  this 
problem  and  that  it  include  in  its  annual  report  to  the  United  Nations 
an  account  of  action  taken  toward  a  solution. 

The  Trusteeship  Council  welcomed  the  designation  of  an  additional 
Nauruan  magistrate  of  the  District  Court,  an  appointment  in  con- 
formity with  Australia's  policy  of  promoting  qualified  Nauruans  to 
senior  positions  in  the  administration.  The  Council  was  concerned 
that  the  Nauru  Local  Government  Council  is  apparently  not  exercising 
its  powers  fully  and  urged  the  Australian  administration  to  encourage 
it  to  do  so. 

The  Council  noted  with  satisfaction  the  efforts  of  the  Administering 
Authority  to  develop  and  diversify  the  economy  of  the  territory  and 
welcomed  particularly  its  decision  to  provide  funds  for  the  creation 
of  a  fishing  industry.  The  Council  further  expressed  the  hope  that 
such  an  industry  might  eventually  be  expanded  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
viding Nauru  with  an  export  commodity.  The  Council  commended 
the  Australian  administration  on  the  progress  achieved  in  the  fields 
of  public  health  and  education.  It  particularly  cited  the  completion 
of  the  new  general  hospital  with  its  modern  and  advanced  facilities 
and  urged  the  Administering  Authority  to  continue  its  medical  train- 
ing program  for  Nauruans. 

Western  Samoa 

New  Zealand  administers  the  Trust  Territory  of  Western  Samoa, 
which  consists  of  the  two  largest  islands  of  the  Samoan  group  and 
several  smaller  islands  lying  to  the  west  of  American  Samoa,  with 
approximately  97,300  inhabitants.  A  major  portion  of  the  Trustee- 
ship Council's  discussion  of  developments  in  the  territory  at  its  22d 
session  was  concerned  with  the  steps  already  taken  and  those  antici- 
pated by  the  Administering  Authority  leading  to  the  establishment 
of  self-government  in  Western  Samoa  and  the  termination  of  its  trus- 
teeship status  within  the  next  few  years.  The  two  Fautua,  or  high 
chiefs  of  the  islands,  appeared  before  the  Council  in  support  of  the 
desire  of  the  people  to  achieve  self-government  based  on  their  own 
patterns  of  leadership  and  representation  rather  than  on  the  basis 
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of  traditional  concepts  of  democratic  organization  which  are  not 
fully  in  accord  with  traditional  Samoan  society.  In  order  to  examine 
this  question  further  and  in  anticipation  of  the  territory's  achieving 
a  system  of  full  cabinet  government,  the  Trusteeship  Council  pro- 
vided for  a  special  U.N.  Visiting  Mission  to  visit  Western  Samoa  in 
1959.  Members  of  the  mission  will  be  representatives  of  France, 
India,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  Arab  Eepublic. 

The  Trusteeship  Council  was  concerned  that  Western  Samoa  found 
itself  in  difficult  economic  straits  owing  to  the  fall  in  world  prices  of 
copra  and  cacao,  the  principal  export  crops  of  the  islands.  It  there- 
fore expressed  the  hope  that  a  detailed  long-range  development  plan 
for  the  trust  territory  would  be  formulated  and  recommended  that  the 
necessary  measures  be  adopted  to  develop  indigenous  agriculture  and 
the  economy  of  the  territory  along  modern  lines.  The  Council  also 
recommended  that  the  Administering  Authority  provide  the  necessary 
financial  and  other  facilities  for  those  Samoans  who  wish  to  adopt 
plantation  methods  in  agriculture.  The  Council  further  expressed 
the  hope  that  New  Zealand  would  give  consideration  to  the  establish- 
ment of  substantial  secondary  industries  in  the  territory. 

In  the  field  of  health  the  Council  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the 
yaws  control  campaign  undertaken  with  the  assistance  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  had  been  completed  and  that  a  tuberculosis  con- 
trol project  is  expected  to  be  initiated  in  1959.  The  Council  noted  that 
budgetary  difficulties  in  the  territory  necessitated  a  reduction  in  the 
expenditures  for  education  and  expressed  its  belief  that  the  educa- 
tional services  of  the  territory  should  be  expanded. 

Italian  Somaliland 

The  Trust  Territory  of  Somaliland  under  Italian  administration 
covers  an  area  of  approximately  194,000  square  miles  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Horn  of  Africa.  This  largely  barren  territory, 
which  is  inhabited  by  over  1%  million  people,  mainly  nomadic,  con- 
tains few  known  natural  resources.  It  is  unique  among  the  trust 
territories  in  at  least  two  respects:  (1)  it  was  never  a  League  of  Na- 
tions mandate,  formerly  having  been  an  Italian  colony,  and  (2)  its 
independence  date  is  set  for  December  1960  by  the  trusteeship  agree- 
ment. In  addition,  there  is  a  U.N.  Advisory  Council  resident  in  the 
territory. 

At  its  22d  session  the  Trusteeship  Council  noted  that  1957  had 
witnessed  continued  progress  in  the  preparation  of  the  country  for 
independence.  It  formally  commended  the  Administering  Authority, 
the  Government  of  Somaliland,  and  the  people  of  the  territory  for 
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continued  progress  in  the  development  of  political,  economic,  social, 
and  educational  institutions.  In  addition,  the  Council  devoted  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  problems  of  economic  development  and  the 
disputed  frontier  with  Ethiopia.  One  of  the  basic  problems  facing 
the  territory  is  a  chronic  budgetary  deficit  coupled  with  a  paucity 
of  natural  resources.  Nevertheless  the  Council  concluded  after  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  economic  situation  that  a  number  of  en- 
couraging trends  could  be  noted,  particularly  the  steadily  rising  terri- 
torial revenues,  the  percentage  decline  in  the  budgetary  deficit,  some 
improvement  in  the  balance  of  payments,  the  broadening  of  the  terri- 
tory's foreign  trade  in  relation  to  various  currency  areas,  and  some 
increased  productivity.  The  Council  also  noted  the  encouraging 
statement  of  the  Minister  for  Economic  Affairs  that  the  period  for 
which  the  territory  would  require  external  financial  assistance,  previ- 
ously estimated  by  a  mission  of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  at  20  years,  may  be  considerably  shorter 
because  of  the  improving  economic  situation  in  the  territory.  At  its 
13th  session  the  General  Assembly  requested  that  the  Trusteeship 
Council  continue  its  study  of  the  problem  of  the  Somali  budgetary 
deficit  after  independence. 

The  22d  Trusteeship  Council  adopted  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions on  several  important  problems.  New  national  elections  are 
to  be  held  not  later  than  the  end  of  March  1959,  and  in  the  field 
of  local  government  the  Administering  Authority  was  commended 
for  the  wider  freedom  of  action  it  had  granted  municipal  and  other 
local  government  organs.  The  Council  also  noted  that  the  replace- 
ment of  foreign  personnel  by  Somalis  was  proceeding  satisfactorily 
and  recommended  that  a  U.N,  expert  in  the  field  of  public  adminis- 
tration be  appointed  to  assist  the  Somali  Government. 

The  frontier  dispute  between  the  Trust  Territory  of  Somaliland 
and  Ethiopia  also  has  been  a  concern  of  the  United  Nations.  At  its 
12th  session  the  General  Assembly  had  unanimously  recommended 
that  a  final  settlement  could  be  achieved  most  expeditiously  by  a 
procedure  of  arbitration  and  that  the  parties  establish,  within  3 
months  from  the  date  of  the  resolution  if  possible,  an  arbitration 
tribunal.  It  was  to  consist  of  three  jurists  who  would  delimit  the 
frontier  in  accordance  with  terms  of  reference  to  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  with  the  assistance  of  an  independent 
person  to  be  appointed  by  agreement  between  them.  At  the  13th 
session  the  parties  were  able  to  report  the  establishment  of  the  arbi- 
tration tribunal.  No  agreement  had  been  reached,  however,  on  the 
appointment  of  the  independent  person.  The  General  Assembly, 
reiterating  the  importance  it  attaches  to  a  solution  to  the  border  prob- 
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lem,  called  upon  both  parties  to  renew  their  efforts  to  appoint  the 
independent  person  within  3  months  from  the  date  of  the  resolution, 
December  13,  1958.  If  none  has  been  chosen  by  that  time,  the  King 
of  Norway  may  be  invited  to  designate  the  person  who  will  assist  the 
parties  in  drawing  up  the  terms  of  reference. 

Ruanda-Urundi 

The  Trust  Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi  under  Belgian  administra- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  areas  of  Africa  and  has  one 
of  the  highest  birth  rates  in  the  world.  Its  population  of  over  4  million 
subsists  on  a  highland  area  of  slightly  over  20,000  square  miles.  The 
Administering  Authority  has  attempted  to  cope  with  the  problem  of 
overpopulation  by  general  economic  development  and  by  facilitating 
emigration  to  neighboring  areas  of  the  Belgian  Congo.  In  addition, 
in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  spontaneous  movement  of  inhabitants 
of  the  territory  to  Uganda,  in  British  East  Africa. 

At  its  21st  session  the  Trusteeship  Council  commended  the  Admin- 
istering Authority  for  the  "boldness  and  courage"  it  had  demonstrated 
in  its  attempts  to  maintain  the  pace  of  economic  development.  Major 
Belgian  effort  has  been  directed  to  land  reform,  food  production,  the 
development  of  coffee  and  other  cash  crops,  mineral  prospecting,  and 
the  development  of  hydroelectric  power  facilities.  These  development 
schemes  are  mainly  financed  by  annual  interest-free  advances  from  the 
Belgian  Parliament,  an  estimated  600  million  francs  in  1958.  One  of 
the  major  economic  problems  in  the  territory  to  which  the  Adminis- 
tering Authority  has  devoted  considerable  attention  is  the  excessive 
number  of  cattle,  esteemed  by  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tory as  signs  of  wealth  and  social  prestige,  which  are  hoarded  in  large 
numbers  but  not  utilized  for  economic  purposes.  This  further  con- 
tributes to  soil  erosion.  The  Administering  Authority  has  carried 
on  an  active  program  of  education  designed  to  reduce  the  burden  of 
excessive  numbers  of  livestock  despite  the  numerous  difficulties  that 
have  been  encountered. 

The  Trusteeship  Council,  basing  its  views  mainly  on  the  report  of 
the  1957  Visiting  Mission  to  East  Africa  headed  by  Ambassador  Max 
Dorsinville  of  Haiti,  concluded  that  the  territory  was  approaching  a 
turning  point  in  its  political  development.  The  Council  "noted  with 
satisfaction  that  important  political  progress  has  been  achieved  in 
the  territory  in  the  course  of  recent  years,  that  the  traditional  society 
is  adapting  itself  at  an  ever  increasing  tempo  to  modern  democratic 
ideas  and  institutions,  and  that  there  is  an  increasing  political  con- 
sciousness among  the  people."  The  territory,  the  Council  estimated, 
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was  now  able  to  assimilate  an  increasing  number  of  political  reforms 
which  would  insure  its  development  into  a  more  modern  state. 

One  of  the  territory's  principal  political  problems,  in  the  Trustee- 
ship Council's  view,  is  its  division  into  two  separate  areas,  each  with 
its  own  distinct  "nationality"  and  institutions.  The  Council  continued 
to  urge  the  Administering  Authority  to  take  all  useful  measures  to 
strengthen  the  relationships  between  the  twin  kingdoms  of  Ruanda 
and  Urundi.  Ways  in  which  this  objective  might  be  reached,  the 
Trusteeship  Council  advised,  include  the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment of  common  political,  economic,  social,  and  educational  institu- 
tions and  the  extension  of  universal  suffrage. 

Still  another  basic  political  problem  in  the  territory  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  major  ethnic  groups,  the  traditionally  dominant 
Batutsi  and  the  Bahutu,  who  form  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
population.  The  Visiting  Mission  had  reported  that  under  the  in- 
fluence of  modern  education  differences  were  breaking  down  between 
the  two  segments  of  the  population,  and  the  Council  expressed  its 
conviction  that  the  two  "sections  of  the  population  can  establish  in 
harmony  and  unity  a  relationship  more  compatible  with  the  demo- 
cratic principles  which  the  Administering  Authority  is  seeking  to 
implant  in  the  territory." 

Tanganyika 

Tanganyika,  under  United  Kingdom  administration,  is  located  on 
the  east  coast  of  Africa  and  is  the  largest  of  the  trust  territories,  with 
an  area  of  363,000  square  miles  and  an  estimated  African  population 
of  8,654,000.  Its  agricultural  and  mineral  resources,  though  largely 
underdeveloped,  make  this  territory  capable  of  further  development. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  multiracial  character  of  the  population,  in- 
cluding significant  European  and  Asian  groups,  in  addition  to  the 
large  majority  of  Africans,  complicates  the  problem  of  development. 

During  its  examination  of  conditions  in  the  territory  in  1958,  the 
Trusteeship  Council  noted  declarations  by  the  Government  of  Tan- 
ganyika to  the  Legislative  Council  stating  that  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  Administering  Authority,  would  vigorously  pursue  its  efforts  to 
prepare  the  territory  as  quickly  and  as  thoroughly  as  possible  for 
self-government  in  accordance  with  the  objectives  of  the  Trusteeship 
System.  It  further  noted  the  statement  that  efforts  are  being  con- 
tinued in  the  territory  to  secure  the  emergence  of  a  sense  of  Tan- 
ganyikan  nationhood,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
racial  harmony. 
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Bearing  in  mind  the  statement  of  the  1957  Visiting  Mission  to  East 
Africa  that  there  is  widespread  opposition  in  the  territory  to  the  pres- 
ent system  of  requiring  voters  in  each  constituency  to  vote  for  equal' 
representation  of  Europeans,  Asians,  and  Africans  for  seats  on  the 
Legislative  Council,  the  Council  again  this  year  expressed  its  hope 
that  there  would  be  a  further  increase  in  African  representation.  The 
Council  welcomed,  furthermore,  the  inclusion  of  a  review  of  the  parity 
system  of  representation  of  the  three  main  segments  of  the  population 
on  the  Legislative  Council  among  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  con- 
stitutional committee  to  be  established  after  the  elections  to  be  com- 
pleted in  the  territory  early  in  1959.  In  addition,  the  Council  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  composition  of  this  constitutional  committee 
would  be  as  representative  as  possible  and  that  the  Administering  Au- 
thority would  make  particular  efforts  to  insure  a  substantial  African 
representation.  The  Trusteeship  Council  concerned  itself  also — as 
did  the  Visiting  Mission  to  East  Africa — with  the  African  opposition 
to  the  tripartite  voting  arrangements  in  Tanganyika  previously  re- 
ferred to.  It  noted  that  some  Africans  were  also  opposed  to 
a  qualification  franchise.  The  Council  thereafter  noted  that  the 
voting  system  would  also  be  reviewed  by  the  constitutional  committee 
to  be  appointed  in  1959  and  expressed  the  hope  that  universal  adult 
suffrage  could  soon  be  introduced  in  the  territory.  Other  recom- 
mendations in  the  political  field  urged  an  acceleration  in  the  pace  of 
direct  elections  based  on  the  widest  possible  franchise  together  with 
an  increase  in  the  training  and  development  of  competent  individuals 
in  the  civil  service. 

In  the  field  of  economic  development  the  Council  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Administering  Authority  and  the  Government  of  Tanganyika 
would  continue  to  seek  "with  the  utmost  vigor  and  imagination"  to 
improve  the  economic  status  of  Africans.  At  the  same  time  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority  was  commended  for  its  efforts  to  diversify  the 
export  trade  and  to  increase  African  agricultural  activity.  After 
noting  that  a  special  grant  of  £700,000  had  been  made  by  the  Admin- 
istering Authority  to  assist  African  productivity  schemes,  the  Council 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  United  Kingdom  would  find  ways  and 
means  of  providing  additional  financial  aid  so  that  the  agricultural 
development  of  the  less  accessible  areas  would  be  improved  by 
increased  communications. 

In  the  field  of  social  development  the  Council  commended  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment and  for  the  training  facilities  provided  for  trade  union  leaders, 
as  well  as  for  the  continued  expansion  of  the  health  services,  especially 
those  of  a  preventive  nature. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  Visiting  Mission's  recommendation,  the  Council 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  Administering  Authority  would  take  a 
more  positive  lead  in  introducing  interracial  education  as  soon  as 
possible  and  shared  the  view  of  the  Visiting  Mission  and  the  Admin- 
istering Authority  that  English  should  be  taught.  The  Council 
further  recommended  an  increase  in  post  primary  education  and 
technical  training. 

Cameroun  Under  French  Administration 

Events  moved  rapidly  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
Cameroun  under  French  administration  which  is  scheduled  to  become 
independent  on  January  1,  1960.  In  recent  years  the  3  million  inhab- 
itants of  the  territory  have  enjoyed  progressively  greater  self-govern- 
ment and  were  scheduled  to  achieve  complete  internal  autonomy  a  year 
before  final  independence. 

At  its  21st  session  the  Trusteeship  Council  commended  the  Admin- 
istering Authority,  the  Cameroun  Government,  and  the  people  of  the 
territory  for  "progress  achieved  in  all  fields  during  the  year  under 
review."  It  congratulated  the  African  Government  of  the  territory 
for  "the  able  manner  in  which  they  have  exercised  the  considerable 
powers  granted  to  them  .  .  ."  and  expressed  the  conviction  that  France 
would  "receive  sympathetically  any  requests  for  further  transfers  [of 
powers]  which  the  Cameroun  Legislature  might  present  to  it."  During 
the  year  negotiations  between  the  Administering  Authority  and  the 
Government  of  Cameroun  culminated  in  an  agreement  concerning 
eventual  independence. 

The  General  Assembly  during  its  13th  session  heard  the  representa- 
tive of  France  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Cameroun  describe  the 
results  of  the  negotiations  in  Paris  which  had  resulted  in  the  offer  of 
complete  independence.  By  January  1,  1959,  the  territory  would 
enjoy  full  internal  autonomy,  with  responsibility  for  such  matters  as 
defense  and  foreign  affairs  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Administer- 
ing Authority.  A  year  later  Cameroun  would  achieve  full  inde- 
pendence and  the  trusteeship  agreement  would  be  terminated.  The 
General  Assembly,  however,  took  no  final  action  pending  receipt  of  the 
report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council's  1958  Visiting  Mission  to  West 
Africa,  which  was  then  in  the  territory.  The  General  Assembly  de- 
cided to  continue  consideration  of  the  problem  at  a  resumed  session 
to  be  convened  February  20,  1959. 

Over  a  period  of  years  public  order  in  the  territory  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  dissident  elements  responsive  to  the  Communist-dominated 
Union  of  Cameroun  Populations  (UPC),  which  has  attempted  to 
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seize  power  by  force.  The  Trusteeship  Council,  at  its  21st  session,  "de- 
plored the  continued  recourse  to  violence  in  certain  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory, particularly  in  the  Sanaga-Maritime,  by  a  segment  of  the 
population  and  appeals  to  the  persons  concerned  to  cooperate  with 
the  remainder  of  the  population  in  promoting  normal  political  life  in 
the  territory."  It  also  welcomed  the  promulgation  of  an  amnesty  law 
designed  to  bring  some  of  these  dissident  elements  into  the  normal 
political  life  of  the  territory. 

Economic  development  continued  during  1958.  The  economy  of 
Cameroun  depends  essentially  on  agriculture,  cattle  raising,  and  for- 
estry, with  cocoa,  coffee,  and  bananas  representing  the  main  exports. 
Credit  cooperatives  and  stabilization  funds  for  cocoa  and  coffee  have 
been  developed.  Moreover,  the  Trusteeship  Council  noted  that  con- 
siderable efforts  have  been  made  in  the  industrial  field,  including 
expansion  of  hydroelectric  facilities  and  the  creation  of  an  aluminum 
industry  at  Edea,  with  a  production  capacity  of  approximately 
45,000  tons. 

Cameroons  Under  British  Administration 

The  West  African  Trust  Territory  of  the  Cameroons  under  British 
administration  consists  of  two  long  mountainous  sections  of  country 
on  the  Eastern  frontier  of  Nigeria  which  extend  from  Lake  Chad  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  gap  of 
about  45  miles.  The  territory  covers  an  area  of  34,081  square  miles 
within  which  resides  an  ethnically  diversified  indigenous  population 
of  approximately  1,500,000 — of  whom  720,000  are  in  the  north  and 
760,000  in  the  south.  Under  the  Nigerian  constitutional  instruments 
which  came  into  force  on  October  1,  1954,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
British  Cameroons  continued  to  be  administered  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Federation  of  Nigeria  with  the  Northern  Cameroons  admin- 
istered as  part  of  the  Northern  Region  of  the  Federation  of  Nigeria, 
while  the  Southern  Cameroons  had  its  own  separate  executive  and 
legislation  organs  of  government. 

As  it  became  evident  that  the  Federation  of  Nigeria  would  be 
granted  independence  on  October  1,  1960,  it  seemed  appropriate  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Cameroons  to  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  opinion  concerning  their  future  after  the  attainment 
of  independence  by  Nigeria.  At  its  21st  session  the  Trusteeship 
Council  noted  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
of  the  United  Kingdom  that  "there  can  be  no  question  of  obliging 
the  Cameroons  to  remain  part  of  an  independent  Nigeria  contrary  to 
her  own  wishes"  and  that  before  Nigeria  becomes  independent  the 
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people  of  the  north  and  south  sectors  of  the  Cameroons  would  have 
to  express  their  wishes  on  this  important  question. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  trust 
territory  concerning  their  future,  the  Trusteeship  Council  sent  a 
Visiting  Mission  to  the  territory.  It  was  requested  to  include  in  its 
report  on  the  Cameroons  its  views  on  the  method  of  consultation 
which  should  be  adopted  for  ascertaining  the  wishes  of  the  people  on 
this  matter. 

Togo 

The  French-administered  Trust  Territory  of  Togo  will  become  in- 
dependent in  1960.  The  territory,  which  lies  between  Ghana  and  the 
French  West  African  Territory  of  Dahomey,  is  approximately  the 
size  of  West  Virginia  and  has  slightly  more  than  one  million  inhab- 
itants. A  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  13th 
session  provides  that  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  will  be  terminated 
the  day  in  1960  on  which  the  Governments  of  France  and  Togo  agree 
that  the  latter  will  receive  its  independence. 

A  resolution  supported  by  the  United  States  at  the  12th  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  1957  noted  that  the  Togo  Chamber  of 
Deputies  to  be  elected  in  1958  by  universal  adult  suffrage  would  be 
asked  to  formulate  proposals  for  the  early  termination  of  the  trustee- 
ship and  provided  for  U.N.  supervision  of  the  elections.  Ambassa- 
dor Max  Dorsinville  of  Haiti  was  elected  U.N.  Commissioner  to  su- 
pervise the  balloting.  These  elections  were  held  on  April  27,  1958. 
Ambassador  Dorsinville  concluded  that  "there  is  absolutely  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  general  outcome  of  the  elections  faithfully  re- 
flects the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Togo  as  to  their  choice  of  representa- 
tives in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
since  it  means  that  the  new  Chamber  is  truly  entitled  to  speak  for 
the  people  of  Togoland."  Elsewhere  the  JJiH.  Commissioner  labeled 
these  elections  as  "historic." 

The  new  Chamber  of  Deputies  confirmed  Sylvanus  Olympio  as 
Prime  Minister  and  on  October  23, 1958,  unanimously  adopted  a  reso- 
lution proposing  independence  in  1960.  Negotiations  between  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Togo  and  the  French  Government,  held  in  an 
"atmosphere  of  frank  cordiality  and  mutual  understanding,"  accord- 
ing to  Prime  Minister  Olympio,  resulted  in  agreement  on  independ- 
ence for  1960,  liberalization  of  the  existing  statute  pending  complete 
transfer  of  powers  to  the  Togo  Government,  and  the  maintenance  of 
trusteeship  until  final  independence.  The  General  Assembly  unani- 
mously confirmed  these  arrangements  in  a  resolution  cosponsored 
by  the  United  States. 
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NON-SELF-GOVERNING  TERRITORIES  OTHER 
THAN  TRUST  TERRITORIES 

In  accepting  chapter  XI  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  members  who  have 
or  assume  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  territories  whose 
peoples  have  not  yet  attained  a  full  measure  of  self-government 
recognize  the  principle  that  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
territories  are  paramount  and  accept  as  a  sacred  trust  the  obligation 
to  promote  their  well-being.  To  this  end  they  agree  to  transmit 
regularly  to  the  Secretary- General  for  information  purposes,  subject 
to  such  limitation  as  security  and  constitutional  considerations  may 
require,  statistical  and  other  information  of  a  technical  nature  re- 
lating to  economic,  social,  and  educational  conditions  in  the  terri- 
tories for  which  they  are  responsible  other  than  trust  territories,  for 
which  more  comprehensive  reports  are  required.  The  United  States 
has  made  it  a  practice  to  submit  voluntarily,  in  addition  to  the  tech- 
nical information  required,  political  information  on  its  territories, 
and  certain  other  administering  members  have  followed  this  example. 
The  information  submitted  by  the  administering  states  is  summarized 
and  analyzed  by  the  Secretariat,  and  the  Secretariat's  summary  and 
analysis  is  studied  in  turn  by  the  Committee  on  Information  from 
Non- Self -Governing  Territories,  which  reports  to  the  General  As- 
sembly each  year. 

Committee  on  Information  From  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 

The  Committee  on  Information,  which  was  first  established  as  an 
ad  hoc  committee  at  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
1946,  was  renewed  by  the  13th  General  Assembly  in  1958  for  a 
3-year  period.  Its  membership  consists  of  the  seven  administering 
states  who  transmit  information  on  non-self-governing  territories 
(Australia,  Belgium,  France,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States)  and  an  equal  number  of 
nonadministering  states  elected  for  3-year  terms  by  the  4th  Com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  nonadministering 
members  during  the  1958  session  of  the  Committee  were  Brazil, 
Ceylon,  China,  Guatemala,  India,  Iraq,  and  Venezuela.  The  terms 
of  China,  India,  Iraq,  and  Venezuela  expired  at  the  end  of  1958. 
The  4th  Committee  reelected  India  and  Iraq  and  filled  the  remain- 
ing vacancies  by  choosing  the  Dominican  Kepublic  and  Ghana. 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Committee  on  Information,  fixed 
by  the  General  Assembly,  call  for  the  submission  to  the  regular  ses- 
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sions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  reports  containing  such  procedural 
recommendations  as  the  Committee  may  deem  fit  and  such  substan- 
tive recommendations  as  it  may  deem  desirable  relating  to  economic, 
educational,  and  social  conditions  in  the  territories  but  not  with 
respect  to  individual  territories. 

Generally  speaking,  the  members  not  administering  territories  have 
favored  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  committee  with  broader 
terms  of  reference  than  this  Committee  now  has,  while  the  majority 
of  administering  members  have  generally  maintained  that  in 
principle  the  Committee  is  not  provided  for  in  the  Charter  and 
has  no  right  to  exist. 

Basing  its  action  on  its  belief  in  the  extra-legal  nature  of  the 
Committee,  Belgium  since  1952  has  refused  to  participate  in  the 
Committee's  deliberations,  although  it  has  continued  to  transmit 
information  on  the  Congo  to  the  Secretary- General.  France  and 
the  United  Kingdom  have  cooperated  with  the  Committee,  making 
it  clear,  however,  that  they  are  doing  so  only  because  the  Committee's 
existence  appears  to  reflect  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  on  condition  that  the  Committee's  terms  of  reference 
not  be  widened.  In  the  United  States  view  the  Committee  serves 
as  a  useful  forum  for  studying  and  discussing  conditions  in  the 
territories  and  as  a  meeting  ground  for  those  members  administering 
territories  and  those  that  do  not.  The  United  States,  therefore, 
supported  its  continuation  but  without  change  in  its  present  terms 
of  reference. 

The  Committee  concentrates  its  efforts  in  annual  rotation  on  edu- 
cational, economic,  and  social  conditions,  respectively.  During  its 
9th  session  in  New  York  from  April  14  to  May  16,  1958,  the  Com- 
mittee produced  a  special  report  on  social  conditions  in  the  territories. 
This  report  was  drafted  by  a  subcommittee  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  Ceylon,  China,  France,  Guatemala,  India,  the  Netherlands, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  representative  of  the  Netherlands.  In  preparing  the 
study  the  subcommittee  considered  various  studies  prepared  by 
the  U.N.  Secretariat,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
the  International  Labor  Organization,  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, and  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund,  as  well  as 
summaries  of  the  information  that  has  been  transmitted  by  the  ad- 
ministering members  on  social  conditions  in  their  territories  up  to 
the  end  of  1956  or  to  mid-1957. 

In  addition  to  a  general  consideration  of  social  conditions  in  the 
territories,  the  subcommittee  dealt  with  community  development,  the 
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social  problems  of  urbanization,  juvenile  delinquency,  changes  in 
the  pattern  of  family  life  and  welfare  measures,  the  social  aspect 
of  rural  development,  industrial  relations,  housing  policies,  public 
health  and  nutrition,  demographic  trends,  and  race  relations. 

The  report  stressed  that  social  development  is  nothing  less  than 
the  whole  process  of  change  and  advancement  in  terms  of  the  pro- 
gressive well-being  of  the  society  as  a  whole.  The  emphasis  there- 
fore should  be,  it  concluded,  on  a  common  approach  to  development 
as  a  whole  and  on  the  coordination  of  services  for  economic,  social, 
and  educational  development.  It  observed  that  basic  social  condi- 
tions in  the  territories  could  not  be  shown  to  have  changed  signifi- 
cantly but  pointed  to  the  expansion  of  various  public  services  and 
the  increased  participation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  in 
the  administration  of  these  services  and  in  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties concerned  with  their  welfare  as  indications  of  progress. 

The  report  further  stated  that  it  is  essential  to  associate  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territories  in  the  efforts  of  the  administration 
and  in  the  elaboration  of  social  policy  and  the  implementation  of 
programs  of  social  development.  To  this  end  it  evaluated  the  en- 
couragement of  indigenous  leadership  and  the  collaboration  and  sup- 
port of  the  peoples  of  the  territories  as  of  utmost  importance. 

The  Committee  on  Information  also  adopted  by  a  vote  of  10  votes 
to  none  with  3  abstentions  (Australia,  France,  and  the  United  King- 
dom) a  draft  resolution  introduced  by  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  on  his  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Ceylon  and  India.  This  resolution,  which  was  referred  to 
the  General  Assembly  for  approval,  provided  for  the  renewal  of 
the  Committee  for  a  further  period  of  3  years  with  the  same  terms 
of  reference  as  in  the  past. 

Resolutions  on  Non-Self -Governing  Territories  Dealt  With  by 
the  13th  General  Assembly 

Committee  IV  of  the  General  Assembly  adopted  eight  resolutions 
on  non-self -governing  territories.  Of  these,  seven  were  subsequently 
approved  on  December  12,  1958,  by  the  General  Assembly  in  the 
plenary  session.  The  United  States  approved  of  and  voted  for  five  of 
these,  abstained  on  one,  and  voted  against  one. 

An  essentially  noncontroversial  resolution  approving  the  special  re- 
port on  social  conditions  in  non-self-governing  territories  prepared  by 
the  Committee  on  Information  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly  by  a  vote 
of  7l(U.S.)-l-8. 
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A  resolution  on  racial  discrimination  calling  for  an  end  to  all  dis- 
criminatory laws  and  practices  in  non-self -governing  territories  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  79  (U.S. )  -0-1. 

A  resolution  welcoming  the  establishment  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Africa  as  an  important  step  toward  the  further  raising 
of  the  level  of  living  in  African  non-self-governing  and  trust  terri- 
tories and  expressing  the  hope  that  all  African  territories  will  apply 
for  associate  membership  in  the  Commission  through  the  member 
states  responsible  for  their  administration  was  approved  in  the  plenary 
77(U.S.)-0-2. 

A  resolution  reaffirming  an  earlier  one  inviting  administering  mem- 
bers to  take  all  necessary  measures  consistent  with  the  interests  and 
needs  of  the  territories  to  insure  the  utilization  of  scholarships  and 
training  facilities  offered  by  member  states  and  to  render  every  as- 
sistance to  applicants  was  approved  77(U.S.)-0-2.  The  resolution 
also  requested  member  states  offering  scholarships  to  take  into  account 
the  necessity  of  furnishing  complete  information  and,  whenever  pos- 
sible, the  need  to  provide  travel  funds ;  and  requested  the  Secretary- 
General  to  give  such  assistance  to  members  and  applicants  as  is  possible 
and  may  be  sought,  and  to  include  in  future  reports  detailed  informa- 
tion concerning  the  actual  use  of  scholarships  and  training  facilities. 

The  Committee  on  Information  was  continued  for  a  further  period 
of  3  years  and  with  the  same  terms  of  reference.  There  had  been  no 
debate  on  this  item  in  the  4th  Committee.  The  vote  in  the  plenary 
was  72 (U.S.) -1-4. 

A  Brazil-sponsored  resolution  in  the  4th  Committee,  inviting  the 
administering  members  to  examine  the  advisability  of  adopting  in  the 
non-self-governing  territories  an  investment  policy  which  would 
insure  balanced  economic  development  and  the  progressive  increase 
of  the  per  capita  income  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  territories,  was 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  in  plenary  session  by  a  vote  of  58-4-16 
(U.S.).  The  U.S.  delegation  had  been  instructed  to  abstain  on  the 
ground  that  the  resolution  appeared  to  attribute  undue  importance 
to  investment  policy  as  an  influence  on  the  level  of  per  capita  income. 

The  essence  of  the  resolution  on  the  effect  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  lies  in  the  operative  paragraphs  which:  (1)  invite  the 
administering  members  concerned  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary- General 
information  on  the  association  of  the  non-self -governing  territories 
under  their  administration  with  the  European  Economic  Community 
and  (2)  request  the  Secretary-General  to  prepare  for  the  14th  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  a  report  on  new  developments  in  this  con- 
nection. The  resolution  closely  resembles  one  approved  by  the  12th 
General  x\.ssembly.    It  was  adopted  in  the  plenum  of  the  13th 
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Assembly  by  a  vote  of  55-16  (U.S.)-T.  U.S.  opposition  to  it  was  based 
on  the  belief  that  it  was  premature  for  the  United  Nations  to  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  possible  future  effects  on  the  non-self-governing 
territories  of  the  European  Economic  Community  which  was  not  yet 
in  existence.  Our  delegation  pointed  out  that  questions  like  this 
properly  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  Conference  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  which  was  already  setting  up  pro- 
cedures for  dealing  with  such  problems. 

One  resolution  passed  by  the  4th  Committee  proved  controversial. 
It  dealt  with  general  questions  relating  to  the  transmission  and  exam- 
ination of  information  from  non-self -governing  territories. 

The  resolution  was  similar  in  intent  to  resolutions  introduced  at  the 
11th  and  12th  General  Assemblies.  It  invited  the  Secretary-General 
to  prepare  a  summary  of  opinions  regarding  the  question  of  the 
transmission  of  information  on  territories  under  article  73(e)  of  the 
Charter  and  provided  for  the  referral  of  this  summary  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Information  at  its  next  regular  session  for  study,  analysis, 
the  formulation  of  conclusions  on  the  subject,  and  the  preparation  of  a 
report  thereon  to  the  General  Assembly.  As  in  previous  years,  the 
resolution  was  apparently  inspired  in  large  part  by  the  position  taken 
by  Portugal  since  its  admission  to  the  United  Nations  in  1956  that  it 
has  no  territories  falling  under  the  provisions  of  article  73.  A  similar 
stand  by  Spain  made  known  in  its  reply  of  November  10,  1958,  to  the 
Secretary-General's  inquiry  on  the  matter  was  an  added  factor  this 
year.  Many  nonadministering  members  felt  that  the  replies  of  these 
two  members  amounted  to  an  evasion  of  a  Charter  obligation.  They 
consequently  sought  by  means  of  this  resolution  to  obtain  more  clearly 
denned  criteria  for  determining  what  constitutes  a  non-self -governing 
territory  within  the  meaning  of  article  73  of  the  Charter.  On  the  other 
hand,  certain  members  emphasized  the  difficulty  of  establishing  precise 
criteria  to  establish  the  difference  between  self-governing  and  non- 
self-governing  territories  in  view  of  the  diversity  of  political  systems 
existing  among  members  of  the  United  Nations  and  also  questioned 
the  desirability  of  any  action  by  the  General  Assembly  which  would 
appear  to  challenge  the  validity  of  the  constitutional  arrangements 
established  by  particular  member  governments. 

The  debate  on  this  resolution  in  the  4th  Committee  was  heated  in 
view  of  the  important  implications  arising  therefrom  regarding  the 
role  of  the  General  Assembly  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  individual 
members  concerned  in  interpreting  article  73  of  the  Charter.  The 
resolution  was  adopted  on  December  5,  1958,  by  the  Committee  by  a 
vote  of  41-29 (U.S.) -4.  The  United  States  opposed  the  resolution 
because  we  felt  it  could  produce  no  positive  or  constructive  result. 
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Our  delegate  explained  to  the  Committee  that  we  believe  chapter 
XI  is  an  important  part  of  the  Charter  and  that  to  ignore  it  would 
be  to  weaken  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Charter.  But  he  said  it  is  clear 
that  each  member  of  the  United  Nations  must,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  alone  decide  what  territories  come  under  its  jurisdiction  and 
which  it  will  report  on.  Even  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  gov- 
ernments are  simply  not  agreed  on  what  constitutes  self-government, 
nor  are  they  willing  to  permit  some  third  party  to  make  the  deter- 
mination. We  also  felt  that  the  resolution  was  misleading.  Although 
couched  in  very  general  terms  there  was  no  doubt  from  statements  of 
several  of  the  sponsors  that  it  was  aimed  at  two  members.  Further- 
more he  said  we  did  not  believe  that  the  resolution  would  lead  to  a 
positive  or  constructive  result.  Indeed  there  was  a  grave  danger  that 
it  would  lead  to  greater  bitterness  rather  than  a  clarification  of  the 
problem. 

The  debate  in  the  plenary  session  of  the  General  Assembly  opened 
with  a  motion  by  the  Portuguese  representative  that  this  resolution 
be  considered  an  important  question  within  the  meaning  of  article  18 
of  the  Charter,  requiring  a  two- thirds  majority  for  adoption.  It  did 
not  appear  that  there  were  enough  votes  to  defeat  this  motion  nor  a 
two-thirds  majority  to  adopt  the  resolution  under  this  rule.  The 
delegate  of  Iraq  proposed  that  no  action  be  taken  on  the  resolution 
this  year.  After  considerable  confusion  the  Iraqi  motion  carried  by 
a  vote  of  70  (U.S.)  -2-8.  At  the  same  time  the  delegations  of  Iraq, 
Liberia,  Mexico,  and  Morocco,  later  joined  by  Ghana,  submitted  to 
the  plenary  session  a  new  draft  resolution  which  requested  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  to  give  an  advisory  opinion  on  the  majority 
required  to  adopt  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  on  matters 
concerning  non-self -governing  territories  under  chapter  XI  of  the 
Charter.  At  the  following  meeting  on  the  last  day  of  the  13th  session, 
December  13,  1958,  the  New  Zealand  delegation,  supported  by  other 
delegations  including  that  of  the  United  States,  moved  that  this  draft 
resolution  should  not  be  considered  further  by  that  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  grounds  that  there  was  not  time  to  give  it 
proper  study  and  that  it  had  not  been  considered  by  the  4th  and  6th 
Committees  as  was  customary.  The  sponsors  of  the  resolution  found 
that  they  would  not  have  the  votes  to  defeat  the  New  Zealand  pro- 
posal, and  the  representative  of  Iraq  therefore  announced  that  they 
would  not  oppose  it.  The  New  Zealand  proposal  was  thereupon 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  55 (U.S.) -7-21. 
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SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAMS  FOR  STUDENTS 
FROM  TRUST  AND  NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES,  1958 

In  May  1958  the  U.S.  delegation  informed  the  Committee  on 
Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories  that  14  scholar- 
ships for  study  and  training  in  the  United  States  were  actually  taken 
up  by  students  from  non-self -governing  territories  during  the  school 
year  1957-58  under  the  exchange-of -persons  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State's  International  Educational  Exchange  Service.  It  was 
anticipated  that  15  such  scholarships  would  be  awarded  for  the 
1958-59  school  year.  Also  about  200  joint  U.S. -Puerto  Kican  grants 
were  being  made  during  1958-59  to  students  chiefly  from  the  Caribbean 
territories,  including  a  small  number  from  the  African  territories, 
for  training  in  Puerto  Rico  under  the  technical  training  program  of 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration.  Similar  information 
was  supplied  to  the  Secretary-General. 

During  1957  the  United  States  Government  had  informed  the 
United  Nations  Secretary- General  and  the  inhabitants  of  trust  terri- 
tories through  our  posts  abroad  that  five  scholarship  awards  would 
be  made  available  during  1958  for  study  in  the  United  States  by 
students  from  such  territories.  The  awards  were  made  available 
under  Public  Law  402,  80th  Congress  (Smith-Mundt  Act).  It  was 
possible  also  to  renew  the  grants  of  five  students  who  were  already 
studying  in  the  United  States  under  the  program  and  to  extend  the 
travel  grants  of  three  additional  students,  thus  enabling  them  to  con- 
tinue their  studies  in  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  private  support. 

Scholarships  were  awarded  as  follows :  two  scholarships  to  students 
from  the  British  Cameroons,  one  to  a  student  from  Italian  Somali- 
land,  and  two  to  students  from  French  Togo,  including  the  son  of 
Prime  Minister  Olympio  of  Togo.  In  addition  the  scholarship 
awards  of  three  students  from  the  British  Cameroons  were  renewed 
as  were  the  scholarships  of  a  student  from  New  Guinea  under  Aus- 
tralian administration  and  a  student  from  Western  Samoa  under  New 
Zealand  administration.  Travel  grants  for  two  students  from  Italian 
Somaliland  and  one  from  the  British  Cameroons  were  extended. 

During  October  1958  the  United  States  again  informed  the  United 
Nations  Secretary-General  that  five  scholarship  awards  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1959-60  had  been  allocated  for  study  in  the  United  States 
by  students  from  trust  territories.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  increase  these  awards  during  the  year  if  surplus  funds  become 
available  from  other  programs  as  they  did  during  1957. 
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SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA 

In  1958  for  the  13th  time,  the  General  Assembly  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  South-West  Africa,  a  former  German  colony  which  was  placed 
under  the  administration  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  as  a  League 
of  Nations  mandate  following  World  War  I.  South- West  Africa  is 
the  only  formerly  mandated  territory  which,  not  having  obtained 
its  independence,  has  not  been  placed  under  the  Trusteeship  System. 
The  13th  General  Assembly  devoted  its  attention  mainly  to  the  report 
of  the  Good  Offices  Committee  on  South- West  Africa,  which  consists 
of  members  nominated  by  Brazil,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.  The  Committee's  report  summarized  its  discussions  with  the 
Union  Government  and  its  suggestion  that  the  Union  Government 
be  requested  to  undertake  a  study  of  partition  as  a  possible  solution 
to  the  question  of  the  territory's  international  status.  The  suggestion 
envisaged  that  the  northern  part  of  the  territory,  inhabited  almost 
solely  by  Africans,  would  be  placed  under  U.N.  trusteeship  and  that 
the  southern  part  having  a  sizable  European  population  would 
be  annexed  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  On  October  30,  1958,  the 
Assembly  passed  by  a  vote  of  61  (U.S.) -8-7  a  resolution  inviting  the 
Good  Offices  Committee  to  renew  discussions  with  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  find  the  basis  for  an  agreement  which 
would  continue  to  accord  to  the  territory  an  international  status  and 
which  would  be  in  conformity  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  Assembly  in  this  resolution  also  decided 
not  to  accept  the  suggestions  that  envisaged  participation  and  annexa- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  territory  as  a  basis  for  the  solution  of  the 
question  of  South- West  Africa.  The  resolution  additionally  re- 
quested the  Good  Offices  Committee  to  submit  a  further  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  14th  session  in  1959.  Walter  N.  Walmsley, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  International  Organization 
Affairs,  continues  to  be  the  U.S.  member  on  the  Good  Offices 
Committee. 

The  Assembly  also  considered  the  5th  report  of  the  U.N.  Com- 
mittee on  South- West  Africa.  The  United  States  has  served  for  a 
number  of  years  on  this  regular  U.N.  Committee  but  in  1958,  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  rotation,  the  United  States  left  the 
Committee.  The  present  membership  of  the  Committee  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Brazil,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Ethiopia,  Finland,  Guate- 
mala, Indonesia,  Ireland,  the  Philippines,  and  Uruguay. 

The  13th  General  Assembly  adopted  four  other  resolutions  relating 
to  South- West  Africa.  These  were  concerned  with  conditions  in  the 
territory  as  outlined  in  the  report  of  the  United  Nations  Committee 
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on  South- West  Africa  and  with  petitions  and  communications  on 
various  aspects  of  the  administration  of  the  territory.  One  resolu- 
tion asserted  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  political  and  economic 
development  in  the  territory,  the  normal  way  of  modifying  the  in- 
ternational status  of  the  territory  is  to  place  it  under  the  Interna- 
tional Trusteeship  System.  A  fourth  called  for  the  resumption  of 
consideration  at  the  14th  session  of  the  report  on  legal  action  sub- 
mitted by  the  Committee  on  South- West  Africa,  i.e.,  the  study  of 
the  problem  of  obtaining  from  the  International  Court  of  Justice  of 
advisory  opinions  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  South-West 
Africa.    The  United  States  supported  all  of  the  above  resolutions. 


WORK  OF  THE  REGIONAL  COMMISSIONS 

The  United  States  participates  in  two  regional  commissions — the 
Caribbean  Commission  and  the  South  Pacific  Commission.  Although 
neither  Commission  is  a  part  of  the  U.N.  system,  both  cooperate  with 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies  on  economic  and 
social  matters  of  mutual  concern. 

The  member  governments  of  the  Caribbean  Commission  are  France, 
the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  The 
South  Pacific  Commission  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  same 
four  governments,  together  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

U.S.  participation  in  the  Commissions  is  based  on  our  interests  in 
the  two  areas :  in  the  Caribbean,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States;  in  the  Pacific,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
The  Commissions  are  advisory  and  consultative  bodies  on  economic 
and  social  matters  to  member  governments  and  to  the  local  govern- 
ments in  the  respective  regions.  Each  Commission  is  assisted  by 
two  auxiliary  bodies,  a  research  council  and  a  regional  conference  of 
local  representatives.  Secretariats  are  maintained  at  Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad,  for  the  Caribbean  Commission  and  at  Noumea,  New  Cale- 
donia, for  the  South  Pacific  Commission. 

Caribbean  Commission 

The  two  1958  meetings  of  the  Commission,  the  26th,  May  28- J une  2, 
and  the  27th,  November  24-December  1,  were  held  in  Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad,  the  site  of  the  Commission's  headquarters  and  the  capital  of 
the  West  Indian  Federation.  Agriculture,  education,  fisheries,  home 
economics,  housing,  and  trade  promotion  were  emphasized  in  the  work 
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program  of  the  Commission  in  1958.  Technical  conferences,  tech- 
nical assistance  projects,  and  consultative  and  information  services 
were  employed  by  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its  program. 

A  second  conference  on  home  economics,  having  the  theme  "A  Nation 
Is  Built  in  Its  Homes,"  cosponsored  with  FAO,  was  held  April  10-18 
in  Trinidad  following  a  training  seminar  for  home  economists  held 
under  the  same  auspices  March  10- April  3.  The  two  projects  marked 
the  culmination  of  5  years  of  FAQ-Caribbean  Commission  cooperation 
in  this  field.  The  work  of  an  FAO  home  economist  who  had  been  as- 
signed to  the  Commission  during  these  years  was  of  great  value.  Con- 
structive recommendations,  many  of  which  have  already  been  carried 
out  in  the  area,  were  made  in  areas  of  nutrition,  family  relations,  home 
economics  for  men  and  boys,  education,  teacher  training,  assistance 
from  international,  bilateral,  and  private  organizations,  etc. 

The  two  ICA  housing  experts  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mission to  advise  and  assist  the  local  governments  in  construction  of 
low-cost  housing  through  the  aided-self-help  technique  finished  their 
5-year  assignment.  At  the  request  of  the  Caribbean  Tourist  Associa- 
tion the  Commission  obtained  from  ICA  a  tourist  expert  to  make  a 
pilot  survey  of  the  tourist  potentialities  of  the  islands  of  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Maarten,  Martinique,  and  Guadeloupe.  His  report  was  made 
available  to  the  member  governments  and  to  the  governments  of  the 
area.  It  pointed  out,  inter  alia,  that  tourism  has  the  potential  of  being 
a  profitable  asset  for  the  Caribbean  but  is,  at  present,  underdeveloped 
in  many  of  the  countries  served  by  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  continued  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  ICA  in  the  Caribbean  Training 
Program.  Designed  to  strengthen  and  supplement  training  facilities 
in  the  Caribbean,  this  project  is  being  expanded  to  include  200  partici- 
pants a  year.  Teachers  and  technicians  are  trained  in  Puerto  Rico  in 
such  fields  as  trades  and  industrial  education,  vocational  teacher  train- 
ing in  agriculture,  training  in  extension  practices  for  community  edu- 
cation, home  economics,  cooperatives,  and  public  health. 

The  consultative,  advisory,  and  informational  services  of  the  secre- 
tariat were  used  increasingly  by  governments  and  businessmen  of  the 
area.  The  Plant  and  Animal  Diseases  Reporting  Services  continued 
to  supply  cabled  information  on  the  outbreak  of  diseases  in  the  Carib- 
bean. Regular  informational  services  were  carried  out  principally 
through  the  agency  of  a  weekly  radio  broadcast  in  the  four  principal 
languages  of  the  region  and  through  the  publication  of  a  monthly 
magazine  devoted  to  educational,  technological,  and  cultural  develop- 
ment in  the  Caribbean. 
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Further  steps  were  taken  to  give  the  local  governments  a  greater 
voice  and  role  in  the  Commission's  work.  They  were  queried  by  the 
member  governments  for  a  frank  appraisal  of  the  Commission's  con- 
tribution to  their  local  needs  and  to  the  needs  of  the  region.  Their  an- 
swers were  studied  and  evaluated.  An  ad  hoc  committee  of  experts 
met  July  24  to  August  4  to  draft  proposals  for  the  revision  of  the 
Agreement  for  the  Establishment  of  the  Caribbean  Commission. 
These  draft  proposals  will  be  submitted  to  a  special  session  of  the 
regionwide  West  Indian  Conference  which  is  scheduled  to  meet  early 
in  1959  as  a  revision  conference. 

South  Pacific  Commission 

The  South  Pacific  Commission  continued  to  concentrate  its  activities 
on  projects  in  fisheries,  plant  collection  and  introduction,  pests  and 
diseases  of  plants  and  animals,  literature  promotion,  education,  aided- 
self-help,  health  education,  nutrition  and  diet,  and  mosquito-borne 
diseases.  The  projects  are  carried  out  in  close  cooperation  with  terri- 
torial administrations  and  the  island  peoples. 

A  technical  meeting  on  cooperatives  was  held  at  Port  Moresby,  New 
Guinea  from  July  21-August  1.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  terri- 
torial and  specialist  cooperatives  officers  who  exchanged  views  and 
experiences,  reported  on  the  extent  to  which  the  Commission's  work 
had  been  useful,  and  planned  future  activities  in  the  cooperatives  field. 
The  Commission's  specialist  cooperatives  officer,  whose  major  function 
has  been  to  conduct  territorial  field  surveys,  maintain  an  information 
and  clearinghouse  service,  and  give  advice  to  territories,  visited 
Papua  and  New  Guinea,  New  Caledonia,  the  Loyalty  Islands,  and  the 
Cook  Islands  during  the  year  under  review. 

The  work  of  the  South  Pacific  Literature  Bureau  has  continued  to 
increase  as  a  result  of  territorial  requests  for  a  wide  variety  of  assist- 
ance. The  Bureau's  advisory,  information,  and  research  services, 
together  with  its  publications  program,  has  been  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular and  successful  projects  in  the  area.  As  an  example  of  its  work, 
a  2,000-book  traveling  library  was  completed  for  the  British  Solomon 
Islands  Protectorate. 

Specialists  from  the  metropolitan  countries  and  tuberculosis  and 
public  health  officers  from  13  territorial  administrations  attended  a 
tuberculosis  conference  at  Pago  Pago,  American  Samoa,  in  November 
1958.  The  various  problems  raised  by  tuberculosis  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific Islands,  together  with  future  work  to  be  undertaken  in  this  field, 
were  considered  by  the  conference. 
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The  Commission's  program  in  plant  collection  and  introduction  in- 
cludes the  collection  and  testing  of  a  specific  range  of  economic  plants 
within  the  islands  for  distribution  and  exchange  among  the  territories 
as  well  as  distribution  of  plants  from  other  areas.  During  1958,  112 
varieties  of  economic  plants  were  distributed  to  territories  through  the 
Commission's  plant  introduction  service.  The  plant  introduction  of- 
ficer was  also  engaged  on  a  special  study  of  breadfruit.  During  the 
year  he  was  loaned  to  the  administrations  in  French  Polynesia, 
the  Loyalty  Islands  and  New  Caledonia,  in  the  British  Solomon 
Islands  Protectorate  and  Fiji  and  to  both  the  Australian  and  the 
Netherlands  administrations  in  New  Guinea. 

As  a  f  ollowup  to  the  Commission's  health  education  training  course, 
a  health  education  specialist  visited  the  British  Solomon  Islands  Pro- 
tectorate, the  New  Hebrides,  Fiji,  American  Samoa,  Western  Samoa, 
French  Polynesia,  and  both  sections  of  New  Guinea.  The  specialist 
helped  formulate  health  education  programs  for  the  various  terri- 
torial administrations  and  devised  methods  for  the  future  development 
of  health  education  activities. 

Commission  officers  engaged  in  research  on  the  rhinoceros  beetle, 
pests  and  diseases  of  plants  and  animals,  filariasis,  fisheries,  and  edu- 
cation, continued  work  in  the  respective  fields,  visited  the  territories, 
and  maintained  information  and  clearinghouse  services.  Numerous 
publications  of  interest  to  territorial  governments  were  issued  includ- 
ing the  Quarterly  Bulletin. 

Final  plans  for  the  4th  South  Pacific  Conference  to  be  held  at  Ea- 
baul,  New  Guinea,  in  April  and  May  1959  were  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion at  its  18th  session,  which  was  held  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia, 
from  September  20-October  13, 1958. 


PART  IV 


Legal  and  Constitutional 
Developments 


■ 

Legal  and  constitutional  questions  arise  in  all  phases  of  the 
operations  of  the  United  Nations.  In  most  cases  such  questions  ap- 
pear in  this  report  as  a  part  of  the  substantive  issue  with  which 
they  are  connected.  The  questions  reported  in  this  section,  however, 
are  predominantly  legal  in  nature.  These  include  the  work  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  of  the  International  Law  Commis- 
sion, and  of  the  General  Assembly's  Legal  Committee  at  the  13th 
session. 


INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUSTICE 

At  the  close  of  1958  the  International  Court  of  Justice  had  eight 
contentious  cases  on  its  docket.  Three  cases  were  begun  and  two 
were  ended  in  1958,  one  through  delivery  of  the  Court's  judgment 
on  the  merits  and  the  other  through  dismissal  because  of  lack  of 
jurisdiction  over  a  party. 

The  Court  delivered  no  advisory  opinions  during  1958,  nor  was 
a  request  for  an  advisory  opinion  addressed  to  the  Court. 

■ 

Contentious  Cases  Involving  the  United  States 

THE  INTERHANDEL  CASE 

Proceedings  in  the  Interhandel  Case  during  1958  continued  with 
the  filing  by  the  Swiss  Government  of  its  Memorial  in  the  case  and 
the  filing  by  the  U.S.  Government,  in  June  1958,  of  certain  pre- 
liminary objections  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  The  preliminary 
objections  filed  by  the  United  States  were  four  in  number,  the 
first  two  relating  to  the  date  upon  which  the  dispute  arose,  the 
United  States  position  being  that  the  dispute  arose  before  the  date 
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on  which  the  United  States  acceptance  of  the  Court's  compulsory 
jurisdiction  became  effective  or,  in  any  event,  before  the  date  on 
which  the  United  States  acceptance  of  the  Court's  compulsory  juris- 
diction became  binding  on  the  United  States  as  regards  Switzerland. 
The  third  objection  alleged  failure  of  the  Interhandel  Company 
to  exhaust  local  remedies  available  to  it  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  fourth  objection  the  United  States  (a)  determined  that  the 
sale  or  disposition  of  the  stock  in  the  General  Aniline  and  Film 
Corporation  is  a  matter  essentially  within  its  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion, and  (b)  argued  that  the  seizure  and  retention  of  such  stock 
are,  according  to  international  law,  matters  within  the  domestic  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States.  Oral  hearings  on  the  preliminary 
objections  were  held  at  The  Hague  in  November  1958.  By  the 
close  of  1958  the  Court  had  not  yet  delivered  its  judgment  on  these 
objections. 

AERIAL  INCIDENT  OF  SEPTEMBER  4,  1954 

On  August  22,  1958,  the  U.S.  Government  filed  an  application 
instituting  proceedings  against  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics in  the  Case  Concerning  the  Aerial  Incident  of  September  4, 
195 Jf.  In  its  application  the  U.S.  Government  sought  a  determina- 
tion of  the  liability  of  the  Soviet  Government  for  damages  arising 
from  the  destruction  by  Soviet  military  aircraft  on  September  4, 
1954,  over  the  Sea  of  Japan  of  a  United  States  Navy  Neptune  type 
aircraft,  with  the  resultant  loss  of  life  of  one  member  of  the  crew. 
The  application  cited  no  provision  establishing  the  Court's  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Government  could  respond  to  the  application  by  taking  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  enable  the  Court's  jurisdiction  over  both  parties  to 
the  disputes  to  be  confirmed.  In  its  order  of  December  9,  1958, 
the  Court  noted  that  the  application  filed  by  the  United  States  had 
been  communicated  to  the  Soviet  Government  and  referred  to  the 
letter  addressed  to  the  Court  by  the  Soviet  Government  in  which 
was  expressed  the  refusal  of  that  Government  to  give  its  consent 
for  hearing  the  case  by  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  In  view 
of  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  accept  the  Court's  juris- 
diction, the  Court  ordered  that  the  case  be  removed  from  the  list. 

AERIAL  INCIDENT  OF  JULY  27,  1955 

Proceedings  continued  in  the  three  related  cases  begun  in  1957  by 
Israel,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  against  Bul- 
garia arising  out  of  the  shooting  down  of  an  El  Al  Israel  Airlines 
aircraft  over  Bulgaria  on  July  27,  1955.   On  December  6,  1958,  the 
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Government  of  Bulgaria  filed  preliminary  objections  to  the  Court's 
jurisdiction  in  the  Israel-Bulgaria  case,  and  in  its  order  of  December 
17,  1958,  the  Court  set  the  time  limit  for  the  filing  by  Israel  of 
a  statement  of  its  observations  and  submissions  on  the  preliminary 
objections.  In  the  other  two  cases  each  of  the  applicant  states  has 
filed  the  first  written  pleading. 

Other  Contentious  Cases 

ARBITRAL  AWARD  OF  DECEMBER  2  3,  1906 

On  July  1,  1958,  proceedings  were  instituted  by  Honduras  against 
Nicaragua  in  the  Case  Concerning  the  Arbitral  Award  Made  ~by  the 
King  of  Spain  ore  December  -23.  1906.  The  case  involves  a  dispute 
between  the  two  states  arising  out  of  the  failure  of  Nicaragua  to  give 
effect  to  the  arbitral  award  made  on  December  23.  1906.  by  the  King 
of  Spain  relating  to  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier  between  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua.  As  a  basis  for  the  Court's  jurisdiction  in  the  case, 
the  Government  of  Honduras  has  relied  upon  the  declarations  accept- 
ing the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  made  by  both  parties 
and  also  upon  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  of  July  21,  1957,  be- 
tween the  two  states  relating  to  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  In  its  first  order  in  the  case  the  Court 
on  September  3,  1958,  fixed  the  time  limits  for  the  filing  of  the  plead- 
ings in  the  case. 

BARCELONA  TRACTION,  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANY 
CASE 

On  September  23,  1958.  Belgium  instituted  proceedings  against 
Spain  in  the  Case  Concerning  the  Barcelona  Traction,  Light  and 
Power  Company.  Limited.  The  case  arises  out  of  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings carried  on  before  Spanish  courts  involving  the  Barcelona 
Traction,  Light  and  Power  Company,  a  joint  stock  company  formed 
under  Canadian  law.  A  large  part  of  the  share  capital  of  this  com- 
pany belongs  to  Belgian  nationals.  The  application  alleges  a  denial 
of  justice  suffered  by  the  company  before  the  courts  of  Spain  and 
seeks  a  declaration  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Spanish  state  for  the 
resultant  damage.  As  the  basis  for  the  Court's  jurisdiction  over  the 
parties,  the  Belgian  Government  has  cited  the  provisions  of  a  1927 
Treaty  of  Conciliation,  Judicial  Settlement,  and  Arbitration  between 
Belgium  and  Spain.  In  its  order  of  October  IS,  1958,  the  Court  fixed 
time  limits  for  filing  the  first  two  written  pleadings  in  the  case. 
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CONVENTION  OF  1902  GOVERNING  GUARDIANSHIP  OF 
INFANTS 

On  November  28,  1958,  the  Court  delivered  its  judgment  in  the 
Case  Concerning  the  Application  of  the  Convention  of  1902  Govern- 
ing the  Guardianship  of  Infants.  This  case  had  been  instituted  by 
the  Netherlands  against  Sweden  in  July  1957  and  concerned  a  claim 
by  the  Netherlands  that  a  certain  measure  of  protective  education 
which  had  been  taken  by  Swedish  authorities  with  respect  to  a  Dutch 
infant  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  obligations  binding  upon 
Sweden  under  the  1902  convention  governing  the  guardianship  of 
infants.  The  infant  involved  was  a  girl  of  Dutch  nationality  residing 
in  Sweden  whose  guardian  had  been  appointed  by  a  Dutch  court  pur- 
suant to  Dutch  law.  Swedish  authorities  acting  pursuant  to  Swedish 
law  placed  the  infant  under  a  regime  of  protective  upbringing,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  deny  the  child's  Dutch  guardian  custody  of 
the  child.  The  Dutch  guardians  appealed  against  the  institution  of 
protective  upbringing  in  the  Swedish  courts.  The  Swedish  courts, 
however,  upheld  the  Swedish  action.  The  Netherlands  Government 
in  bringing  the  case  against  Sweden  before  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  invoked  the  provisions  of  the  1902  convention  which  provide 
that  the  guardianship  of  an  infant  shall  be  governed  by  his  national 
law  and  that  the  administration  of  a  guardianship  extends  to  the 
person  of  the  infant.  The  Swedish  Government  denied  that  the  1902 
convention  was  applicable  to  the  case,  arguing  that  the  convention 
governed  only  conflicts  of  law  and  of  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  the 
guardianship  of  infants.  The  application  of  the  Swedish  law  to  chil- 
dren residing  in  Sweden  was  a  matter  which  remained  outside  the 
convention.  The  Swedish  law,  the  Swedish  Government  argued,  was 
a  law  within  the  category  of  ordre  public  and  thus  could  not  be  affected 
by  the  terms  of  the  convention. 

In  its  judgment  the  Court,  by  a  vote  of  12  to  4,  rejected  the  claim  of 
the  Government  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Court  could  not  agree  with 
the  contention  that  the  measure  of  protective  upbringing  as  main- 
tained in  Sweden  in  effect  constituted  a  rival  guardianship,  noting  that 
the  Swedish  courts  in  proceedings  in  Sweden  relating  to  the  case  had 
given  recognition  to  the  guardianship  established  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  Court  then  examined  the  question  of  whether  the  Swedish  measure 
of  protective  upbringing,  which  impeded  the  exercise  by  the  guardian 
of  a  right  to  the  custody  of  the  infant,  was  compatible  with  the  1902 
convention.  The  Court  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  1902  convention 
was  not  intended  to  lay  down  in  the  domain  of  guardianship  (and  par- 
ticularly of  the  right  to  custody)  any  immunity  of  an  infant  or  of  a 
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guardian  with  respect  to  the  whole  body  of  the  local  law.  The  1902 
convention  was  drafted  to  meet  a  problem  of  the  conflict  of  private 
law  rules  governing  a  single  legal  relationship.  The  Court  saw  no 
such  conflict  problem  with  respect  to  laws  for  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren and  young  persons  which  could  not  have  any  extraterritorial 
scope.  To  hold  the  convention  applicable  to  such  laws  could  result  in 
a  situation  in  which  no  such  protective  law  could  be  applied  in  certain 
instances  of  children  living  in  a  country  other  than  their  own.  The 
Court  reasoned  that  to  put  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  application 
of  the  Swedish  law  to  a  foreign  infant  living  in  Sweden  would  be  to 
misconceive  the  social  purpose  of  that  law.  The  Court  therefore  con- 
cluded that  the  1902  convention  did  not  include  within  its  scope  the 
matter  of  the  protection  of  children  and  of  young  persons  as  under- 
stood by  the  Swedish  law  in  question. 

Proceedings  in  the  two  remaining  cases  on  the  Court's  docket,  the 
Case  Concerning  Right  of  Passage  Over  Indian  Territory,  instituted 
by  Portugal  against  India  in  December  1955,  and  the  Case  Concerning 
Sovereignty  Over  Certain  Frontier  Land,  brought  to  the  Court  in 
November  1957  by  special  agreement  between  Belgium  and  the  Nether- 
lands, continued  with  the  filing  by  the  parties  of  further  written 
pleadings. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW  COMMISSION 

At  its  10th  session,  held  in  Geneva  from  April  28  to  July  4,  1958, 
the  International  Law  Commission  completed  and  submitted  to  the 
General  Assembly  the  final  text  of  a  set  of  draft  articles  on  arbitral 
procedure  as  well  as  the  text  of  draft  articles,  together  with  a  com- 
mentary, on  diplomatic  intercourse  and  immunities. 

The  draft  articles  on  arbitral  procedure  constitute  a  revision  of  the 
draft  which  had  been  completed  by  the  Commission  at  its  5th  session 
in  1953  and  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  revised  articles 
are  based  upon  a  report  prepared  by  the  Commission's  rapporteur 
on  the  subject,  Georges  Scelle.  To  take  account  of  the  considerable 
criticism  expressed  regarding  the  draft  articles  as  being  unsuited  for 
the  conclusion  of  a  general  convention  on  the  subject,  the  Commission 
decided  to  retain  the  general  form  and  structure  of  the  draft  articles 
and  to  submit  them  to  the  Assembly  not  for  the  conclusion  of  a  con- 
vention but  as  a  set  of  model  rules  on  arbitral  procedure  to  be  used  as 
a  guide  by  states  in  drawing  up  arbitral  agreements. 
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The  draft  articles  on  diplomatic  intercourse  and  immunities  are 
based  upon  the  report  prepared  by  the  Commission's  special  rappor- 
teur on  the  subject,  A.  E.  F.  Sandstrom,  and  they  constitute  a  revi- 
sion of  a  preliminary  draft  which  was  completed  at  the  Commission's 
9th  session  and  transmitted  to  governments  for  their  observations. 
The  draft,  comprising  a  set  of  45  articles  with  commentary,  deals 
only  with  permanent  diplomatic  missions  and  not  with  missions  to, 
or  the  privileges  and  immunities  of,  international  organizations. 
The  Commission  has  decided  to  take  up  forms  of  "ad  hoc  diplomacy" 
at  a  future  session.  In  submitting  the  draft  articles  to  the  General 
Assembly,  the  Commission  suggested  that  the  articles  be  recom- 
mended to  member  states  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
convention. 

At  its  10th  session  the  Commission  also  briefly  considered  the  re- 
port submitted  by  its  special  rapporteur,  Jaroslav  Zourek,  on  con- 
sular intercourse  and  immunities.  The  Commission  also  received 
but  did  not  have  time  to  consider  reports  from  two  other  special 
rapporteurs,  that  of  F.  V.  Garcia  Amador  on  state  responsibility  and 
that  of  Sir  Gerald  Fitzmaurice  on  the  law  of  treaties.  These  three 
topics  will  be  taken  up  by  the  Commission  at  its  11th  session. 

A  vacancy  was  created  on  the  Commission  through  the  resignation 
during  the  10th  session  of  one  of  its  members,  Abdullah  El-Erian, 
who  had  been  elected  to  the  Commission  as  a  national  of  Egypt. 
This  resignation  was  necessitated  by  a  provision  in  the  Commission's 
statute  that  no  two  members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  nationals 
of  the  same  state.  Faris  Bey  El-Khouri,  who  had  been  elected  as  a 
national  of  Syria,  remains  a  member  of  the  Commission  and  is  listed 
as  a  national  of  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

The  Commission  elected  Bicardo  J.  Alf  aro  of  Panama  to  fill  the 
vacancy  on  the  Commission  resulting  from  the  election  of  a  Commis- 
sion member,  J ean  Spiropoulos,  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  LEGAL  COMMITTEE 

Of  the  items  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  13th  ses- 
sion, four  were  referred  to  Committee  VI  (Legal)  for  consideration: 
(1)  report  of  the  International  Law  Commission  on  the  work  of  its 
10th  session;  (2)  questions  of  arbitral  procedure;  (3)  question  of 
initiating  a  study  of  the  juridical  regime  of  historical  waters,  including 
historic  bays;  and  (4)  question  of  convening  a  second  U.N,  conference 
on  the  law  of  the  sea. 
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Report  of  the  International  Law  Commission 

The  substantive  sections  of  the  report  of  the  International  Law 
Commission  contained  sets  of  draft  articles  on  arbitral  procedure  and 
diplomatic  intercourse  and  immunities.  The  former  question  was  on 
the  agenda  of  the  6th  Committee  as  a  separate  agenda  item  and  is 
reported  in  connection  with  that  item.  The  International  Law  Com- 
mission proposed  that  the  draft  articles  on  diplomatic  intercourse 
and  immunities  be  recommended  to  member  states  with  a  view  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  convention.  These  draft  articles  had  previously  been 
submitted  to  the  governments  of  member  states  for  comment. 

In  the  debate  in  the  6th  Committee  on  this  item,  as  in  the  comments 
on  the  articles  submitted  by  governments,  a  substantial  approval  of 
the  draft  articles  was  evidenced.  The  United  States,  while  generally 
favoring  the  draft  articles,  did  not  support  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  that  the  articles  be  embodied  in  a  convention  and 
proposed  instead  that  the  articles  be  referred  to  members  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  guide.  A  large  majority  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, while  recognizing  that  time  was  insufficient  at  the  13th  session 
to  draft  a  convention  on  this  topic,  or  even  to  determine  the  method 
whereby  a  convention  should  be  prepared,  nevertheless  favored  a 
decision  that  the  draft  articles  should  ultimately  be  embodied  in  a 
convention. 

A  resolution  placing  the  question  of  diplomatic  intercourse  and 
immunities  on  the  provisional  agenda  of  the  14th  session  with  a  view 
to  the  early  conclusion  of  a  convention  was  adopted  on  December  5, 
1958,  by  a  vote  of  62  to  0,  with  9  abstentions. 

Arbitral  Procedure 

During  the  13th  Assembly,  Committee  VI  again  considered  the 
draft  articles  on  arbitral  procedure  prepared  by  the  International  Law 
Commission.  When  the  Committee  had  previously  considered  these 
articles  at  the  10th  session,  considerable  opposition  to  certain  features 
of  the  draft  articles,  particularly  those  which  would  refer  preliminary 
questions  and  procedural  differences  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  for  legal  determination,  had  resulted  in  a  decision  by  the 
Committee  to  refer  the  articles  back  to  the  Commission  for  recon- 
sideration. The  draft  articles  submitted  by  the  International  Law 
Commission  at  this  session  did  not  differ  significantly  in  content  from 
those  considered  by  the  Committee  at  the  10th  session.  However, 
the  proposal  of  the  Commission  regarding  the  disposition  to  be  made 
of  the  articles  differed  substantially  from  the  Commission's  earlier 
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proposal.  Whereas  the  Commission  had  previously  recommended 
that  its  work  be  referred  to  member  states  with  a  view  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  convention,  it  now  recommended  merely  that  its  articles  be 
referred  to  member  states  for  their  consideration  in  the  preparation  of 
arbitration  agreements. 

The  delegates  opposing  the  draft  articles  asserted  that  the  articles 
distorted  the  traditional  nature  of  arbitration  as  a  diplomatic  rather 
than  a  legal  process  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes.  More- 
over, those  delegates  urged  that  the  powers  which  the  draft  articles 
proposed  to  grant  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  were  incom- 
patible with  the  Statute  of  the  Court  and  would  deter  states  from  sub- 
mitting their  disputes  to  arbitration.  These  delegates  feared  that  for 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  to  do  more  than  merely  to  take  note  of  the 
draft  articles  would  impose  on  member  states  at  least  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  use  the  draft  articles. 

Many  states,  including  the  United  States,  considered  the  draft 
articles  a  useful  aid  to  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  by 
legal  means.  Speaking  during  the  debate  in  the  6th  Committee,  the 
U.S.  delegate,  Herman  Phleger,  stated : 

"We  favor  appropriate  action  by  the  General  Assembly  to  com- 
mend these  articles  to  governments  as  a  guide  for  their  consideration 
in  concluding  agreements  on  the  settlement  of  disputes.  In  this  way 
the  General  Assembly  can  most  effectively  encourage  maximum  resort 
to  the  progressive  features  contained  in  the  draft  articles  ...  It  is 
clear  that  Members  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  voting  upon  the  Com- 
mission's draft  articles,  would  not  commit  themselves  in  respect  of 
their  future  action.  Their  governments  would  remain  entirely  free 
to  incorporate  any  or  all  or  none  of  the  draft  provisions  in  any  arbitra- 
tion agreement  that  might  be  entered  into." 

On  November  14, 1958,  the  General  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  46  to  17, 
with  11  abstentions,  adopted  a  resolution  taking  note  of  the  draft 
articles  and  the  report  of  the  Commission  thereon  and  bringing  the 
draft  articles  to  the  attention  of  member  states  for  their  consideration 
and  use,  in  such  cases  and  to  such  extent  as  they  consider  appropriate, 
in  the  drawing  up  of  treaties  of  arbitration  or  compromis. 

Historical  Waters 

On  April  27, 1958,  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  General  Assembly  to  arrange 
for  the  study  of  the  juridical  regime  of  historical  waters,  including 
historic  bays.  This  question  was  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  6th  Com- 
mittee.   However,  consideration  by  the  Committee  of  the  other  items 
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on  its  agenda  did  not  leave  sufficient  time  for  the  detailed  study  of 
this  topic  at  the  13th  session.  On  December  10, 1958,  the  General  As- 
sembly therefore  adopted  unanimously  a  resolution  placing  "the  ques- 
tion of  initiating  a  study  of  the  juridical  regime  of  historical  waters, 
including  historic  bays,"  on  the  provisional  agenda  of  the  14th  session. 

Convening  a  Second  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea 

At  the  11th  session  the  General  Assembly  convoked  an  international 
conference  of  plenipotentiaries  to  meet  at  Geneva  in  February  1958 
to  consider  the  technical,  biological,  economic,  and  political,  as  well  as 
the  legal,  aspects  of  the  law  of  the  sea.  The  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  met  at  Geneva  in  February  1958.  Four 
conventions,  a  protocol  on  the  settlement  of  disputes  arising  out  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  conventions,  and  several  substantive  resolutions 
were  adopted.  When  it  had  become  evident  that  complete  agreement 
on  the  issues  before  the  Conference  was  not  possible,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  on  April  27,  1958,  requesting  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  to 
study  the  advisability  of  convening  a  second  international  conference 
of  plenipotentiaries  for  further  consideration  of  the  questions  left  un- 
settled by  the  Conference.  This  request  was  considered  by  the  6th 
Committee  at  the  13th  session. 

Early  in  the  debate  on  this  item  the  U.S.  delegation  joined  with 
the  delegations  of  Australia,  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  France, 
Greece,  Honduras,  Italy,  Liberia,  Nicaragua,  Thailand,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  in  sponsoring  a  resolution  which  decided  that  a  second 
international  conference  should  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering further  the  questions  of  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  and 
fishery  limits,  and  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  convoke  the 
conference  in  July  or  August  1959  at  an  undetermined  site.  An 
amendment  to  this  resolution  was  offered  by  Chile,  Ecuador,  El  Sal- 
vador, India,  Iraq,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela.  This  amendment  proposed 
to  add  to  the  11-power  text  a  preambular  paragraph  noting  the 
necessity  of  considerable  preparatory  work  in  order  to  insure  the 
probability  of  success,  and  to  replace  the  operative  part  of  the  draft 
resolution  by  provisions  placing  on  the  agenda  of  the  14th  session  the 
following  item :  "Procedure  to  reach  agreement  on  the  questions  of 
the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  and  fishing  units,  including  the  con- 
sideration of  the  substance  of  these  questions,  if  so  decided." 

Opposition  to  the  11-power  draft  centered  around  the  date  proposed 
for  the  conference.  It  was  asserted  that  it  would  be  premature  to 
convene  a  conference  in  July  or  August  1959  and  that  to  convene  a 
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second  conference  so  soon  after  the  first  had  failed  to  reach  agreement 
could  only  lead  to  a  new  impasse.  In  reply,  supporters  of  the  11-power 
draft  resolution  asserted  that  the  first  conference  had  not  been  dead- 
locked on  the  issues  to  be  discussed  at  the  second  conference;  time 
had  merely  run  out  before  agreement  could  be  reached.  In  this  con- 
nection the  U.S.  delegate,  Herman  Phleger,  stated  as  follows : 

"There  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  there  had  been  a  little  more  time 
to  concentrate  on  the  consideration  of  the  question,  the  Conference 
would  have  reached  agreement.  Those  delegates  who  were  present 
at  Geneva  may  recall  that  the  possibilities  of  agreement  on  these  ques- 
tions had  not  been  exhausted ;  active  discussions  were  continued  until 
the  time  schedule  made  it  necessary  to  conclude  the  Conference." 

Critics  of  the  proposed  amendment  pointed  out  that  the  seven  - 
power  amendment  did  not  provide  for  consideration  of  the  substance 
of  the  questions  at  the  14th  session  unless  a  new  decision  was  taken 
at  that  session  and  that  the  effect  of  this  resolution  might  be  an  in- 
definite postponement  of  the  conference.  Moreover,  doubts  were  ex- 
pressed regarding  the  qualifications  of  the  members  of  Committee  VI 
to  consider  adequately  the  technical  problems  which  would  be  pre- 
sented by  a  discussion  of  the  substance  of  the  questions. 

On  December  4,  1958,  the  6th  Committee  voted  on  the  proposals 
before  it.  By  a  vote  of  37  to  35,  with  8  abstentions,  the  Committee 
adopted  the  preambular  paragraph,  noting  the  need  for  preparatory 
work  proposed  in  the  seven-power  amendment.  By  a  vote  of  38  to  37, 
with  5  abstentions,  the  Committee  rejected  the  operative  part  of  the 
seven-power  amendment.  The  11-power  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  42  to  28,  with  9  abstentions,  Geneva  being  selected 
as  the  site  of  the  second  conference. 

Prior  to  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  Committee  VI  in  the 
plenum,  the  U.S.  delegation  was  approached  by  representatives  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  seven-power  amendment  who  pointed  out  that  the 
substantial  opposition  to  the  convocation  of  a  conference  in  July  or 
August  1959  made  it  inauspicious  to  convoke  a  conference  at  that  time. 
In  view  of  the  possibility  that  a  less  acceptable  amendment  might  be 
adopted  in  the  plenum,  and  in  the  expectation  of  creating  an  at- 
mosphere conducive  to  a  successful  conference,  the  U.S.  delegation 
agreed  to  accept  an  amendment  changing  the  date  of  the  conference 
to  the  earliest  practicable  date  in  March  or  April  1960.  Prior  to  the 
vote  Mr.  Phleger  spoke  in  support  of  the  amendment.  He  stated  in 
part  as  follows : 

"The  United  States  delegation  is  prepared  to  accept  this  change. 
We  do  so  because  we  believe  that  the  conference  at  a  later  date  will 
command  the  support  of  a  very  large  majority  of  this  Assembly.  We 
believe  that  such  support  will  enhance  the  prospects  of  success  at  the 
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conference.  .  .  .  We  look  forward  to  fruitful  cooperation  at  the  sec- 
ond conference  and  to  an  atmosphere  of  accommodation  and  concilia- 
tion during  the  period  of  the  very  necessary  preparations  which  must 
precede  the  conference.  It  is  implicit  that  during  this  period  gov- 
ernments will  not  take  actions  which  would  prejudice  the  success  of 
the  conference.*' 

As  thus  amended,  the  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  plenum  by  a 
vote  of  71  to  0,  with  6  abstentions. 


partV 

Budgetarjij  Financial  and 
Administrative  Matters 


The  General  Assembly  at  its  13th  session  approved  a  total 
regular  budget  for  1959  of  $60,802,120,  with  total  assessments  (apart 
from  UNEF  costs)  for  1959  amounting  to  $61,500,000.  This  com- 
pares with  total  assessments  (apart  from  UNEF  costs)  of  $51,500,000 
for  1958.  Over  $4  million  of  the  increase  in  total  assessments  is 
due  to  the  cost  of  the  U.N.  Observer  Group  in  Lebanon  and  the  U.N. 
staff  in  Jordan  for  1958  and  1959.  The  1958  cost  was  included  in 
the  regular  budget  as  a  supplemental  appropriation  and  consequently 
forms  part  of  the  assessments  for  1959.  The  establishment  of  an 
economic  commission  for  Africa  accounts  for  $500,000  of  the  increase. 
The  remainder  of  the  increase  is  due  mainly  to  rising  prices  and  in- 
creased personnel  costs.  There  was  no  change  in  the  total  number  of 
staff  for  the  organization. 

The  United  Nations  maintained  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force 
(UNEF)  in  Sinai  and  the  Gaza  Strip  during  1958  and  made  financial 
provision  for  its  continued  existence  through  1959.  The  13th  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  authorized  the  expenditure  of  up  to  $19  mil- 
lion for  1959,  which  was  a  reduction  of  $6  million  from  the  cost  for 
1958.  The  Assembly  again  decided  to  assess  all  members  for  the  full 
cost  of  UNEF,  less  any  special  assistance  which  was  offered  in  the 
form  of  voluntary  contributions.  The  total  amount  assessed  was 
$15,205,000  in  comparison  with  an  assessment  in  1958  of  $30,028,988 
($25  million  for  1958  costs  and  $5,028,988  for  the  remaining 
1957  costs). 

BUDGETS 

In  1958  the  total  assessments  financed  from  annual  member  con- 
tributions for  the  United  Nations  and  the  eight  Specialized  Agencies 
were  approximately  $99,200,000.  For  1959  total  assessments,  includ- 
ing the  newly  established  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 
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Organization  (IMCO)  amounting  to  approximately  $112,700,000, 
were  authorized  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  and  the  assemblies  of 
the  Specialized  Agencies.  The  major  increase  occurred  in  the  United 
Nations.  The  total  of  the  budgets  of  the  eight  Specialized  Agencies, 
excluding  IMCO,  increased  6.8  percent  from  1958  to  1959,  a  total  in- 
crease of  approximately  $3,200,000.  Principal  reasons  for  the  in- 
creases in  Specialized  Agency  budgets  were  higher  costs  of  operations 
and  some  program  expansion. 

United  Nations 

The  13th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  voted  gross  appropria- 
tions for  1959  of  $60,802,120.  Miscellaneous  income  for  1959  was  esti- 
mated at  $5,361,170,  so  that  the  net  budget  for  1959  will  amount  to 
$55,440,950.  The  Assembly  approved  $6,059,050  in  supplementary 
appropriations  for  1958,  with  a  resulting  assessment  budget  for  1959 
of  $61,500,000. 

The  Assembly  also  decided  to  increase  the  level  of  the  Working 
Capital  Fund  from  $22,000,000  to  $23,500,000.  To  make  up  this 
amount,  $551,170  which  was  available  from  the  surplus  account 
(savings  on  liquidation  of  obligations,  etc.)  was  transferred  to  the 
Working  Capital  Fund,  and  the  balance  of  $948,830  was  assessed  as 
cash  advances  from  the  member  states  on  the  basis  of  the  scale  of 
assessments. 

Specialised  Agencies 

Following  are  the  total  assessements  against  member  governments 


for  calendar  years  1958  and  1959 : 

1958 

1959 

$8,  322,  500 

$8,  322,  500 

International    Civil    Aviation    Organization  (Ca- 

2,  987,  901 

3,672,000 

7,  972,  901 

8,  529,  857 

Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 

250,  000 

1,  268,  598 

1,  752, 336 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 

11,  743,  728 

12,  614,  034 

542, 188 

588,  084 

14,  411, 160 

14,  965,  660 

World  Meteorological  Organization  

434,  929 

465,  596 

47,  683,  905 

51, 160,  067 

Except  for  FAO,  which  is  on  a  2-year  budget  cycle,  budget  increases 
were  scheduled  to  occur  in  1959  for  all  of  the  Specialized  Agencies, 
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The  percentage  assessments  <>f  the  United  States  for  the  assessed 
budgets  of  <  1 1 c»i  United  Nations  and  the  larger  Specialized  Agencies 
are  as  follows ; 


J9.r,s 

1959 

percent 

percent 

82  51 

:vz.  51 

Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  

82.  5i 

82.  51 

(international  Civil  Aviation  Organization  

88.  88 

88.  00 

(international  Labor  Organization  

25.  oo 

25.00 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organ- 

.11  30 

30.  74 

81.  70 

During  L958  the  Congress  enacted  Legislation  which  removed  the 
limitation  of  $1,750,000  on  the  annua]  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Inter? 
national  Labor  Organization  and  substituted  a  limitation  of  25  per- 
cent, of  the  expenses  of  the  organization. 


U.N.  Emergency  Force  (UNEFJ 

The,  U.N.  Fmergeney  Force,  which  was  established  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  November  5,  L956,  to  secure  and  supervise  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  on  Fgyptian  territory,  continued  during  1958  to  maintain 
quiet  in  the  area.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  make  financial  ar- 
rangements for  its  support  in  1951). 

I  hiring  1957  and  1958  tot  al  aut  horized  expenditures  for  UNEF 
were  $55  million,  of  which  $10  million  was  assessed  on  the  mem- 
bership in  accordance  with  the  regular  assessment'  scale  and  $15 
million  was  met  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  U.S.  voluntary 
contribution,  which  was  made  on  the  understanding  that  the  United 
Nations  would  assess  itself  the  full  amount  of  estimated  costs  not 
covered  by  voluntary  contributions,  was  about  $13  million.  It  was 
given  in  recognition  that  an  emergency  need  which  required  a  50 
percent  budgetary  increase,  necessitated  special  financial  assistance. 
When  added  to  our  UNEF  assessment,  also  of  about  $13  million, 
U.S.  support,  of  the  undertaking  for  the  first  '2  years,  1957  and 
1958,  amounted  to  about  47  percent. 

The  13th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  authorized  the  Secretary- 
General  to  expend  up  to  $19  million  for  UNEF  in  1959.  In  order 
to  reduce  the  burden  on  the  membership,  it  was  again  found  neces- 
sary for  the  United  States  to  oiler  a  special  contribution  to  the 
cost  of  UNEF,  subject  to  the  appropriation  of  funds.  This  offer 
of  $3.5  million  was  made  with  the  same  understanding  that  all 
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amounts  required  over  and  above  this  and  other  offers  of  special 
assistance  would  be  assessed  against  the  entire  membership  on  the 
basis  of  the  regular  scale  of  assessments.  Additional  offers  of  spe- 
cial assistance  were  made  by  the  United  Kingdom  ($275,000),  Japan 
($10,000),  and  Ireland  ($10,000).  The  balance  of  $15,205,000  was 
assessed  against  the  membership  on  the  basis  of  the  regular  scale  of 
assessments  by  a  vote  of  42  to  9,  with  27  abstentions.  U.S.  sup- 
port of  the  UNEF  undertaking,  voluntary  and  assessed,  was  there- 
fore reduced  from  47  percent  to  about  44  percent  for  1959. 

Despite  the  financial  provisions  made  by  the  Assembly  with  respect 
to  the  Emergency  Force,  the  Soviet  Union  and  members  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  indicated  at  the  Assembly  session  that  they  would  refuse  to 
pay  the  assessments  made  against  them  for  Emergency  Force  ex- 
penses. A  number  of  other  countries  also  had  reservations  and  ab- 
stained. It  is  the  U.S.  position  that  these  governments  continue 
to  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  these  assessments  under  the  provi- 
sions of  articles  17  and  19  of  the  Charter  just  as  for  any  regular 
budget  assessment.  [See  Part  I,  pp.  67  to  70,  for  further  informa- 
tion on  UNEF.] 


VOLUNTARY  PROGRAMS 

In  addition  to  the  regular  administrative  budgets  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies,  which  are  financed  through  as- 
sessments on  all  members,  there  are  several  major  operating  programs 
financed  by  voluntary  contributions.  These  include  (1)  the  United 
Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance  (UNTA)  and 
the  newly  established  Special  Fund;  (2)  the  United  Nations  Be- 
lief and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East 
(UNRWA) ;  (3)  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF)  ; 
(4)  the  United  Nations  Refugee  Fund  (UNREF) ;  and  (5)  the 
United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  (UNKRA) .  UNTA 
operated  at  a  level  of  approximately  $31,500,000  in  1958.  For  1959, 
contributions  to  UNTA  are  estimated  at  approximately  $30  million, 
and  for  the  new  Special  Fund  at  approximately  $25  million. 
UNRWA  minimum  requirements  for  calendar  year  1959  are  esti- 
mated at  $33,360,000  for  relief  and  $4,115,000  for  a  limited  rehabili- 
tation program;  in  1958  it  spent  approximately  $37,000,000.  UNKRA 
officially  terminated  on  June  30,  1958,  with  an  administrator  for 
UNKRA  residual  affairs  appointed  to  complete  necessary  resid- 
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ual  activities.  UNICEF  operated  at  a  level  of  approximately  $22.6 
million  in  1958.  Total  contributions  for  1959  are  estimated  at 
$26,300,000.  The  4-year  period  for  the  $16,000,000  program  of 
the  U.N.  Eefugee  Fund  concluded  December  31,  1958.  It  was  suc- 
ceeded on  January  1,  1959,  by  the  Program  of  the  U.N.  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  which  will  operate  on  a  yearly  basis  to  meet 
special  refugee  needs.  Special  emphasis  on  solving  the  problems  of 
refugees  is  being  given  as  a  result  of  the  General  Assembly  resolution 
establishing  a  World  Refugee  Year  beginning  in  June  1959. 


UNITED  NATIONS  OBSERVATION  GROUP 
IN  LEBANON  (UNOGIL) 

From  the  time  of  its  inception  as  a  result  of  the  Security  Council 
resolution  of  June  11,  1958,  until  the  time  of  its  phase-out  at  the 
end  of  November,  1958,  the  U.N.  Observation  Group  in  Lebanon 
(UNOGIL)  had  developed  into  an  organization  of  about  600  mili- 
tary personnel  and  118  internationally  recruited  staff. 

To  meet  the  expenses  of  the  undertaking,  the  Secretary-General 
had  recourse  to  a  General  Assembly  resolution  of  December  14, 
1957,  which  authorized  him  to  enter  into  commitments  up  to  $2 
million  for  unforeseen  and  extraordinary  expenses  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security.  When  it  subsequently  developed 
that  the  estimated  expenses  would  be  in  excess  of  $2  million,  the 
Secretary- General  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions  to  enter  into 
commitments  up  to  $4  million.  Actual  expenditures  for  UNOGIL 
during  1958  were  finally  placed  at  $3.6  million,  and  the  13th  General 
Assembly  voted  a  supplementary  increase  in  the  regular  U.N.  budget 
for  that  year  to  cover  this  amount.  In  addition,  it  provided  an 
amount  of  $50,000  in  the  1959  U.N.  budget  for  residual  expenses  con- 
nected with  UNOGIL. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
expenses  resulting  from  the  practical  arrangements  made  by  the 
Secretary-General,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  3d  Emergency 
General  Assembly  of  August  21,  1958,  on  the  Near  East  situation. 
Under  these  arrangements  Jordan  serves  as  host  country  for  a  U.N. 
representative  who  acts  as  a  Special  Representative  of  the  Secretary- 
General  to  assist  in  implementation  of  this  resolution.  In  addi- 
tion, subsidiary  liaison  offices  are  established  in  Beirut  and  Damascus. 
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To  meet  the  necessary  expenses,  a  supplementary  sum  of  $100,000 
was  authorized  for  the  1958  U.X.  budget,  and  $450,000  provided  in 
the  1959  U.X.  budget. 

[See  Part  I,  pp.  7-i  to  88,  for  further  information  on  UXOGIL.] 


CLEARANCE  OF  THE  SUEZ  CANAL 

The  clearance  of  the  Suez  Canal,  authorized  by  the  General  As- 
sembly on  November  26,  1956,  was  completed  by  the  U.X.  Salvage 
Fleet  in  April  1957.  The  cost  of  this  extraordinary  operation  was 
approximately  $8.2  million,  considerably  less  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated. The  cost  was  also  less  than  the  total  of  advances,  ap- 
proximately SI  1.2  million,  made  by  11  governments  to  the  United 
Xations  for  this  purpose,  of  which  the  United  States  advanced  $5 
million. 

On  December  14,  1957.  the  General  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  5-1 
to  0,  with  19  abstentions,  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  the  applica- 
tion of  a  3  percent  surcharge  to  be  paid  by  all  shipping  and  trade 
using  the  Suez  Canal,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  used  by 
the  United  Xations  to  meet  the  expenses  and  obligations  incurred 
bv  it  in  clearing-  the  Canal. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  Secretary-General  published  an  of- 
ficial bulletin  on  August  1, 1958,  designating  the  "Banque  de  la  Societe 
Genarale  de  Belgique''  as  the  agent  of  the  United  Xations  for  the  re- 
ceipt and  collection  of  the  surcharge,  and  outlining  the  procedures 
for  payments  to  be  effective  as  of  September  15, 1958. 

Previously,  on  April  15,  1958,  delegates  to  the  International  Cham- 
ber of  Shipping  had  decided  unanimously  to  support  the  U.X.  resolu- 
tion, provided,  however,  that  they  would  be  reimbursed  by  their  re- 
spective governments.  Xecessary  assurances  were  subsequently  given 
by  governments  whose  shipping  and  trade  interests  account  for  over 
90  percent  of  the  Canal  traffic. 

The  governments  of  countries  that  had  not  advanced  funds  to  the 
United  Xations  for  clearing  the  Canal  are  reimbursing  their  shipping 
and  trade  interests  for  the  surcharge  paid  to  the  Belgian  Bank.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  those  countries  that  had  advanced  funds  for  the 
clearing  operation,  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  surcharges  which 
would  be  owed  due  to  the  passage  of  their  ships  through  the  Canal  is 
deducted  by  the  Belgian  Bank  from  the  outstanding  balance  in  lieu  of 
actual  payment  of  the  surcharge  by  the  shipping  and  trade  interests. 

Refund  of  the  difference  between  the  actual  cost  of  clearing  the 
Canal  ($8.2  million)  and  the  total  sum  advanced  ($11.2  million)  has 
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already  been  effected  on  a  pro  rata  basis.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  apply  the  surcharge  for  a  period  of  about  3  years  in 
order  to  collect  the  amount  required  to  repay  the  balance  of  the  ad- 
vances owed  to  governments  by  the  United  Nations. 


OTHER  ITEMS 

The  13th  General  Assembly  adopted  a  U.S.-U.K.  resolution  reaffirm- 
ing the  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations  to  disseminate  objective 
and  factual  information  about  its  activities  "to  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  through  any  appropriate  media."  The  resolution,  designed  to 
strengthen  the  U.N.  Public  Information  program  and  particularly  the 
U.N.  Information  Centers,  also  provided  that  priority  should  be  given 
to  the  use  of  media  which  insured  a  maximum  of  effectiveness  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

During  1958  the  United  Nations  opened  an  office  in  Addis  Ababa  to 
service  the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  which  held  its  1st  ses- 
sion in  December  1958.  The  Assembly  authorized  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral to  undertake  construction  of  a  new  building  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
as  headquarters  for  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  and 
other  U.N.  offices  located  there.  The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  borne 
through  the  regular  assessed  budget  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Assembly  also  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  appoint  an 
expert  committee  to  make  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  Joint  Staff 
Pension  Fund,  including  the  adequacy  of  the  system  of  benefits.  Eec- 
ommendations  for  action  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  15th  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1960. 
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The  General  Assembly 

The  General  Assembly  is  the  only  principal  organ  of  the  United 
Nations  on  which  all  82  members  are  represented.  These  are  listed 
below : 


Afghanistan 

Greece 

Pakistan 

Albania 

Guatemala 

Panama 

Argentina 

Guinea 

Paraguay 

Australia 

Haiti 

Peru 

Austria 

Honduras 

Philippines 

Belgium 

Hungary 

Poland 

Bolivia 

Iceland 

Portugal 

Brazil 

India 

Rumania 

Bulgaria 

Indonesia 

Saudi  Arabia 

Burma 

Iran 

Spain 

Byelorussian 

Iraq 

Sudan 

S.S.R. 

Ireland 

Sweden 

Cambodia 

Israel 

Thailand 

Canada 

Italy 

Tunisia 

Ceylon 

Japan 

Turkey 

Chile 

Jordan 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

China 

Laos 

Union  of  South 

Colombia 

Lebanon 

Africa 

Costa  Rica 

Liberia 

U.S.S.R. 

Cuba 

Libya 

United  Arab 

Czechoslovakia 

Luxembourg 

Republic 

Denmark 

Malaya 

United  Kingdom 

Dominican 

Mexico 

United  States 

Republic 

Morocco 

Uruguay 

Ecuador 

Nepal 

Venezuela 

El  Salvador 

Netherlands 

Yemen 

Ethiopia 

New  Zealand 

Yugoslavia 

Finland 

Nicaragua 

France 

Norway 

Ghana 

The  General  Assembly  convened  its  3d  Emergency  Special  Session 
on  August  8  and  adjourned  on  August  21,  1958.   In  accordance  with 
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Assembly  Kules  of  Procedure,  the  President  of  the  12th  General  As- 
sembly, Sir  Leslie  Munro  (New  Zealand),  presided. 

The  13th  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  convened  in  New 
York  on  September  16  and  recessed  on  December  13, 1958. 

The  Assembly  elected  Charles  Malik  (Lebanon)  President  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  delegations  of  Australia,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  Ecuador, 
France,  Indonesia,  Nepal,  the  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  States,  and  Uruguay  as  its  13 
Vice  Presidents.  The  chairmen  of  the  7  main  committees  were  Rafael 
Urquia  (El  Salvador),  Political  and  Security;  Mihai  Magheru  (Ru- 
mania), Special  Political;  Toru  Hagiwara  (Japan),  Economic  and 
Financial;  Lina  P.  Tsaldaris  (Greece),  Social,  Humanitarian,  and 
Cultural;  Frederick  H.  Boland  (Ireland),  Trusteeship  (including 
Non- Self- Governing  Territories) ;  Claude  Corea  (Ceylon),  Adminis- 
trative and  Budgetary;  and  Jorge  Castaneda  (Mexico),  Legal. 

The  13th  session  of  the  Assembly  will  be  resumed  on  February  20, 
1959,  to  consider  exclusively  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  Trust 
Territories  of  the  Cameroun  under  French  administration  and  the 
Cameroons  under  British  administration. 
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The  Security  Council 

The  Security  Council  consists  of  11  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
5  of  which — China,  France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States — have  permanent  status.  The  remaining  6  are 
elected  for  2-year  terms  by  the  General  Assembly,  taking  into  account 
article  23  of  the  U.N.  Charter  to  the  effect  that  "due  regard"  shall  be 
paid  to  the  contribution  of  members  to  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  and  to  the  other  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  equitable  geographic  distribution.  The  nonpermanent 
members  are  not  eligible  for  immediate  reelection. 

The  membership  is  as  follows: 


Nonpermanent  members 


Permanent  members 


Term  expired  Dec.  31, 
1958 


Term  expires  Dec.  31, 
1959 


Term  expires  Dec.  31, 
1960 


China  

France   

U.S.S.R  

United  Kingdom 
TTnited  States  .  . 


Colombia 
Iraq  .  . 
Sweden  . 


Canada  . 
Japan  .  . 
Panama  . 


Argentina. 

Italy. 

Tunisia. 
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The  Trusteeship  Council 

The  Trusteeship  Council  consists  of  all  U.N.  members  administer- 
ing trust  territories,  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
not  administering  trust  territories,  and  as  many  other  elected  U.N. 
members  not  administering  trust  territories  as  are  required  to  insure 
that  the  total  number  of  members  of  the  Council  is  equally  divided 
between  nations  that  administer  trust  territories  and  those  that  do  not. 
There  are  14  members  of  the  Council.  The  elected  members  serve  for 
a  term  of  3  years. 


Permanent  Members  of  Security  Council  not  Administering  Trust  Territories 


Members  Administering  Trust  Territories 


Australia 
Belgium 


France 
Italy 

New  Zealand 


United  Kingdom 
United  States 


China 


Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 


Members  Elected  for  3-Year  Terms  by  the  General  Assembly 


Burma  (until  1962)  India  (until  1960)  United  Arab  Republic  (until  1962) 
Haiti  ( until  1960 )      Paraguay  ( until  1962 ) 
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The  International  Court  of  Justice 

On  October  25,  1958,  Judge  J.  G.  Guerrero,  a  national  of  El  Sal- 
vador, died.  Judge  Guerrero  had  served  on  the  Court  since  it  was 
established  in  194G,  and  he  had  also  been  a  member  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  from  1930  until  the  dissolution  of  that 
Court  in  1946.  Judge  Guerrero  had  served  terms  as  President  of 
both  Courts.  By  a  resolution  adopted  on  November  25,  1958,  the 
Security  Council  decided  that  an  election  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the 
Court  should  take  place  during  the  14th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  or  during  a  special  session  before  the  14th  session,  if  held. 
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Members 


Nationality 


Term  expires 


H.  Klaestad,  President  

Sir    Muhammad    Zafrulla    Kahn,  Vice 
President. 

J.  Basdevant  

G.  H.  Hackworth  

Abdel  Hamid  Badawi    .   .   .  •  


B.  Winiarski  

E.  C.  Armand-Ugon  .  . 

F.  E.  Kojevnikov  .  .  . 
Sir  Hersch  Lauterpacht . 
L.  M.  Moreno  Quintana 

R.  Cordova  

V.  K.  Wellington  Koo  . 
Sir  Percy  Spender  .  .  . 
J.  Spiropoulos  


Norwegian  .  . 
Pakistani    .  . 

French  .  .  . 
United  States 
United  Arab 

Republic 
Polish  .   .   .  . 
Uruguayan .  . 
U.S.S.R  .  .  . 


British  . 
x\rgentine 
Mexican  . 
Chinese  . 
Australian 
Greek  .  . 


February  5,  1961 
February  5,  1961 

February  5,  1964 
February  5,  1961 
February  5,  1967 


February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 


5,  1967 
5,  1961 
5,  1961 
5,  1964 
5,  1964 
5,  1964 
5,  1967 
5,  1967 
5,  1967 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  SECRETARIAT 


Nation!  Chlldr 


Director,  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refuge 


the  Near  Eas 


United  Nations  High  Commiislone 
for  Refugees 


SECRETARY  GENERAL 


Executive  Office  i 
the  Secretary  Gene 


Under  Secretar 
for  Special 
Political  Affaii 


the  Controlle 


Political  and  Sec 


Trusteeship  and  Informatior 
from  Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 


Mexico  City 


Beirut 
Belgrai 


Copenhag< 
Djakarta 
The  Hagu, 
Karachi 

Madrid 
Manila 


ariat  of  the  United 
Pension  Committee 
:  Joint  Staff  Pension 


Truce  Supervision  Organization  for  Pale 
Representative  for  India  and  Pakistan 
Military  Observer  Group  for  India  and 

Pakistan 
Advisory  Council  for  Somallland 
Commission  for  the  Unification  and 

Rehabilitation  of  Korea 


January  1959 
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The  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 

The  Secretariat  under  article  7  of  the  Charter  is  a  principal  organ 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  headed  by  the  Secretary- General,  Dag 
Hammarskjold  of  Sweden,  who  is  the  chief  administrative  officer  of 
the  organization.  The  Secretary-General  and  his  staff  provide  sec- 
retariat services  for  the  other  principal  organs,  except  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  which  has  its  own  administrative  body  at 
The  Hague  known  as  the  Eegistry.  Nationals  of  85  countries,  81 
of  them  members  of  the  United  Nations,  are  employed  in  the  Secre- 
tariat. There  were,  as  of  August  31,  1958,  4,576  employees  on  the 
staff.  The  functions  of  the  Secretary- General  and  the  Secretariat 
are  described  in  general  terms  in  chapter  XV  of  the  Charter. 

The  Secretariat  serves  as  executive  agent  for  the  other  organs;  for 
example,  the  Secretary- General  has  played  a  key  role  in  the  Middle 
Eastern  complex  of  problems,  both  as  the  coordinator  of  U.N.  agencies 
and  as  negotiator  among  the  parties  involved.  The  Secretariat  pro- 
vides services  and  expert  staffs  for  the  field  missions,  such  as  those 
in  Korea  and  India-Pakistan  and  the  Trusteeship  Council's  missions 
to  trust  territories.  The  Secretariat  also  prepares  studies  and  back- 
ground material  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  several  organs  and  their 
subsidiary  bodies. 

Another  important  task  of  the  Secretariat  is  that  of  servicing  meet- 
ings of  the  other  principal  organs  (except  the  International  Court  of 
Justice)  and  of  their  subsidiary  bodies.  This  includes  provision  of 
physical  arrangements,  translating,  interpreting,  preparation  of  min- 
utes and  documentation,  publication  of  official  records,  and  advising 
chairmen  on  precedents  and  parliamentary  procedure. 

A  third  responsibility  of  the  Secretariat  is  the  development  of 
arrangements  with  the  Specialized  Agencies  for  the  coordination  of 
programs  and  administrative  and  financial  practices.  Finally,  the 
Secretariat  is  responsible  for  supplying  information  to  the  world  on 
the  purposes  and  daily  activities  of  the  United  Nations. 

Organisation 

The  main  offices  at  headquarters  and  their  top  officials  are  as  fol- 
lows (as  of  January  1, 1959)  : 

Secretary-General 

Dag  Hammarskjold  (Swedish) 
Executive  Office  of  the  Secretary-General 

Andrew  Cordier  (U.S.),  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Secretary-General 
Office  of  Legal  Affairs 

C.  A.  Stavropoulos  (Greek),  Legal  Counsel 
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Office  of  the  Comptroller 

B.  R.  Turner  ( New  Zealand ) ,  Comptroller 
Office  of  Personnel 

John  McDiarmid  (U.S.) ,  Acting  Director 
Under  Secretaries  Without  Department 
Ralph Bunche  (U.S.) 

C.  V.  Narasimhan  (Indian) 

Department  of  Political  and  Security  Council  Affairs 

Anatoly  Dobrynin  (U.S.S.R.),  Under  Secretary 
Department  of  Trusteeship  and  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 

D.  Protitch  (Yugoslav),  Under  Secretary 
Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs 

Philippe  De  Seynes  (French),  Under  Secretary 

Roberto  Heurtematte  (Panamanian),  Commissioner  of  Technical  Assistance 
Department  of  Public  Information 

(Vacancy),  Under  Secretary 
Department  of  Conference  Services 

Victor  Hoo  (Chinese),  Under  Secretary 
Office  of  General  Services 

David  Vaughan  (U.S.),  Director 
Office  of  Public  Administration 

Hugh  L.  Keenleyside  (Canadian),  Director 

In  addition  to  the  New  York  headquarters  there  is  a  European 
headquarters  at  Geneva,  directed  by  Pier  Pasquale  Spinelli  (Italian). 
This  is  also  the  headquarters  for  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe,  headed  by  Sakari  Tuomioja  (Finnish),  and  the  offices  of  the 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  of  which  Auguste  Lindt  (Swiss) 
is  the  chief.  The  Secretary-General  has  also  set  up  small  field  offices 
to  service  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
(ECAFE),  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  (ECLA), 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  (ECA),  and  the  27  informa- 
tion centers  required  by  the  Department  of  Public  Information  to 
carry  out  its  responsibility  for  insuring  that  peoples  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  receive  full  information  about  the  United  Nations. 

Advisory  Committees 

The  General  Assembly  exercises  control  over  and  gives  direction 
to  the  administrative  processes  and  financial  administration  of  the 
Secretariat  through  its  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Committee. 
In  addition  it  has  created  numerous  expert  bodies,  the  members  of 
which  serve  on  a  continuing  basis,  to  assist  the  Assembly  and  the 
Secretary-General  in  properly  discharging  their  administrative  and 
financial  responsibilities.    These  include  the  following: 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Ques- 
tions, composed  of  9  members,  examines  the  budgets  of  the  United 
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Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies  and  assists  the  Administrative 
and  Budgetary  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly.  As  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1959,  the  9  members  were  Thanassis  Aghnides  (Greek),  Andre 
Ganem  (French),  John  Fobes  (U.S.) ,  Kadhim Khalaf  (Iraqi) ,  Alexei 
Fedorovich  Sokirkin  (U.S.S.R.),  Carlos  Blanco  (Cuban),  A.  H.  M. 
Hillis  (British),  T.  J.  Natarajan  (Indian),  and  Eduardo  Carrizosa 
(Colombian). 

The  Committee  on  Contributions  consists  of  10  members  who  advise 
the  General  Assembly  concerning  the  apportionment  of  expenses  of 
the  United  Nations  among  members.  The  members  as  of  January 
1,  1959,  were  Rene  Charron  (French),  F.  Nouredin  Kia  (Iranian), 
Arthur  Samuel  Lall  (Indian),  Fernando  A.  Galvao  (Brazilian), 
Jerzy  Michalowski  (Polish),  Raymond  T.  Bowman  (U.S.),  Jose 
Pareja  (Peruvian),  Georgy  Petrovich  Arkadev  (U.S.S.R.),  A.  H.  M. 
Hillis  (British) ,  and  Sidney  Pollock  (Canadian) . 

The  Administrative  Tribunal,  composed  of  7  members,  hears  and 
passes  judgment  upon  applications  alleging  nonobservance  of  contracts 
of  employment  or  terms  of  appointment  of  staff  members  of  the  Sec- 
retariat of  the  United  Nations.  As  of  January  1, 1959,  the  7  members, 
only  3  of  whom  sit  in  a  particular  case,  were  Mme.  Paul  Bastid 
(French) ,  Lord  Crook  (British) ,  R.  Venkataraman  (Indian) ,  Harold 
Riegelman  (U.S.),  Omar  Loutfi  (Egyptian),  Arvid  Sture  Petren 
( Swedish) ,  and  Francisco  A.  Forteza  (Uruguayan) . 

The  Board  of  Auditors  audits  the  accounts  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  and  such  of  the  Specialized  Agen- 
cies as  may  request  its  services.  As  of  January  1,  1959,  it  was  com- 
posed of  3  members  serving  for  3  years,  as  follows :  Auditor-General 
of  Netherlands,  Auditor- General  of  Colombia,  and  Auditor-Genera] 
of  Norway. 

The  Investments  Committee  advises  the  Secretary-General  con- 
cerning the  investment  of  the  assets  of  the  Pension  Fund  and  such 
other  funds  on  the  investment  of  which  the  Secretary-General  may 
seek  advice.  As  of  January  1,  1959,  it  was  composed  of  Ivar  Rooth 
(Swedish),  Leslie  R.  Rounds  (U.S.),  and  Jacques  Rueff  (French). 

The  Staff  Pension  Committee  represents  the  United  Nations  on  the 
Joint  Staff  Pension  Board  and  administers,  in  respect  of  U.N.  em- 
ployees, the  powers  delegated  by  the  Board  relating  to  admission  of 
participants  and  granting  of  benefits.  As  of  January  1,  1959,  it  was 
composed  of  3  members  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  3  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary-General,  and  3  elected  by  the  participants. 
The  members  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  are  A.  H.  M.  Hillis 
(British),  R.  Torres  Astorga  (Chilean),  and  A.  S.  Watson  (U.S.). 
The  alternates  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  are  Johan  Kaufmann 
(Dutch),  A.  C.  Liveran  (Israeli),  and  Bahman  Ahaneen  (Iranian). 
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The  Economic  and  Social  Council  is  composed  of  1  representative 
each,  from  18  member  states,  6  countries  being  elected  each  year  by 
the  General  Assembly  to  serve  for  a  period  of  3  years.  The  Council 
is  composed  of  the  f  ollowing : 


Term  expired  Dec.  31, 
1958 

Term  expires  Dec.  31, 
1959 

Term  expires  Dee.  31, 
1960 

Term  expires  Dec.  31, 
1961 

Finland  

Chile  

Afghanistan. 

Canada   

Mexico  

China  

Bulgaria. 

Pakistan  .... 

Costa    Rica  .  . 

New  Zealand. 

Indonesia  .... 

Poland  

France  .... 

Spain. 

United  States  .  .  . 

U.S.S.R  

Netherlands  .  . 

United  States. 

Yugoslavia  .... 

United  Kingdom  . 

Sudan   

Venezuela. 

There  were  two  sessions  of  the  Council  in  1958.  The  25th  session 
was  convened  at  headquarters  in  New  York  from  April  15  to  May  2, 
1958.  The  26th  session  was  convened  at  the  European  headquarters 
of  the  United  Nations  in  Geneva  on  July  1  and  recessed  on  July  31, 
1958.  At  the  first  meeting  of  its  25th  session  the  Council  elected 
George  F.  Davidson  (Canada)  President,  and  Eurico  Penteado 
(Brazil)  and  Costa  P.  Caranicas  (Greece)  First  and  Second  Vice 
Presidents,  respectively,  for  1958.  The  26th  session  was  resumed  in 
New  York  on  October  23  and  again  on  December  10-11, 1958. 
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Functional  Commissions 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

1958  chairman:  R.  S.  S.  Gunewardene,  Ceylon 


Expiration  date 

France   December  31,  1958 

India   December  31,  1958 

Iraq   December  31,  1958 

Philippines   December  31,1958 

Ukrainian  S.S.R   December  31,  1958 

U.S.S.R   December  31,  1958 

Argentina   December  31,  1959 

Ceylon   December  31,  1959 

Iran   December  31,1959 

Israel   December  31,  1959 

Italy   December  31,  1959 

United  States   December  31,  1959 

Belgium   December  31,  1960 

China   December  31,  1960 

Lebanon   December  31,  1960 

Mexico   December  31,  1960 

Poland   December  31,  1960 

United  Kingdom   December  31,  1960 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  reelected  all  the  countries  with 
membership  expiring  in  1958  to  nominate  members  for  the  period 
January  1,  1959,  through  December  31,  1961 : 

France  Iraq  Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

India  Philippines  U.S.S.R. 


The  Commission  held  its  14th  session  in  New  York  from  March  10  to 
April  3, 1958. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COMMODITY  TRADE  COMMISSION 

1958  chairman:  C.  P.  Caranicas,  Greece 

Expiration  date  1 

Austria  December  31,  1958 

China  December  31,  1958 

Denmark  December  31,  1958 

United  Arab  Republic  December  31,  1958 

Argentina   December  31,  1959 

Brazil   December  31,  1959 

Pakistan   December  31,1959 

Poland   December  31,  1959 

U.S.S.R   December  31,  1959 

United  Kingdom   December  31,  1959 

Australia   December  31,  1960 

Greece   December  31,  1960 

Indonesia   December  31,  1960 

Sudan   December  31,  1960 

United  States   December  31,  1960 

Yugoslavia   December  31,  1960 

Belgium   December  31,  1961 

Canada   December  31,  1961 

Chile   December  31,  1961 

France   December  31,  1961 

India   December  31,  1961 

Uruguay   December  31,1961 

The  Commission  held  its  6th  session  in  New  York  from  May  5-16, 
1958. 

NARCOTIC  DRUGS  COMMISSION 

1958  chairman:  D.  Nikolic,  Yugoslavia 

Austria  India  U.S.S.R. 

Canada  Iran  United  Arab  Republic 

China  Mexico  United  Kingdom 

France  Peru  United  States 

Hungary  Turkey  Yugoslavia 

The  Commission  held  its  13th  session  in  Geneva  from  April  28 
to  May  30,  1958. 


1  The  Commission  was  reconstituted  by  the  26th  session  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  (See  pp.  124  to  126.) 
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POPULATION  COMMISSION1 

1958  chairman:  J.  T.  Marshall,  Canada  (Reelected) 

Expiration  date 

China   December  31,  1959 

France   December  31,  1959 

Israel   December  31,  1959 

Norway   December  31,  1959 

Ukrainian  S.S.R   December  31,  1959 

Argentina   December  31,  1960 

Belgium   December  31,  1960 

Brazil   December  31,  1960 

Canada   December  31,  1960 

United  Arab  Republic   December  31,  1960 

El  Salvador   December  31,  1961 

Japan   December  31,  1961 

U.S.S.R   December  31,  1961 

United  Kingdom   December  31,  1961 

United  States   December  31,  1961 


SOCIAL  COMMISSION1 

1958  chairman:  Abdel  Hamid  Abdel  Ghani,  Egypt 

Expiration  date 

Colombia  December  31,  1959 

Czechoslovakia  .  .  December  31,  1959 

Dominican  Republic  December  31,  1959 

United  Arab  Republic  December  31,  1959 

Sweden  ;  .  .  .  .   December  31,  1959 

United  Kingdom  December  31,  1959 

Byelorussian  S.S.R   December  31,  1960 

China   Decebmer  31,  1960 

Ecuador  .  .  December  31,  1960 

Netherlands   December  31,  1960 

New  Zealand    December  31,  1960 

Spain   December  31,  1960 

Australia   December  31,  1961 

France   December  31,  1961 

Indonesia   December  31,  1961 

Italy   December  31,  1961 

U.S.S.R   December  31,  1961 

United  States   December  31,  1961 


1  The  Commission  did  not  meet  in  the  period  under  review. 
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STATISTICAL  COMMISSION 

1958  chairman:  G.  E.  Wood,  New  Zealand 


Expiration  date 


1959 

 December  31, 

1959 

India  

1959 

New  Zealand  

 December  31, 

1959 

Ukrainian  S.S.R  

1959 

Cuba  

1960 

Denmark  

1960 

1960 

1960 

United  Kingdom  

1960 

China  

1961 

 December  31, 

1961 

Netherlands  

1961 

U.S.S.R  

 December  31, 

1961 

1961 

The  Commission  held  its  10th  session  at  New  York  from  April  28 
to  May  15,  1958. 
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STATUS  OF  WOMEN  COMMISSION 

1958  chairman:  Begum  Anwar  Ahmed,  Pakistan 

Expiration  date 

Belgium  December  31,  1958 

Israel  December  31,  1958 

U.S.S.R  December  31,  1958 

United  Kingdom  December  31,  1958 

United  States  December  31,  1958 

Venezuela  December  31,  1958 

Cuba   December  31,  1959 

Dominican  Republic   December  31,  1959 

France   December  31,  1959 

Mexico   December  31,  1959 

Poland   December  31,  1959 

Sweden  .   December  31,  1959 

Argentina   December  31,  1960 

Canada   December  31,  1960 

China   December  31,  1960 

Czechoslovakia   December  31,  1960 

Japan   December  31,  1960 

Pakistan   December  31,  1960 

The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  nominate  members  for  the  period  January  1,  1959,  through 
December  31,  1961: 

Greece  Netherlands  United  Kingdom 

Israel  U.S.S.R.  United  States 


The  Commission  held  its  12th  session  in  New  York  from  March  17 
to  April  3, 1958. 
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TRANSPORT  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION1 

1958  chairman:  Willem  L.  de  Vries.  Netherlands  (Reelected) 

Expiration  date 

Burma  December  31,  1959 

China  December  31,  1959 

Ecuador  December  31,  1959 

France  December  31,  1959 

Norway  .  ,  December  31,  1959 

Bulgaria   December  31,  1960 

Lebanon   December  31,  1960 

U.S.S.R   December  31,  1960 

United  States   December  31,  1960 

Venezuela   December  31,  1960 

Austria   December  31,  19611 

Indonesia   December  31,  1961 

Mexico   December  31,  1961 

Rumania   December  31,  1961 

United  Kingdom   December  31,  1961 

In  accordance  with  Council  Kesolution  693B  (XXVI),  the  Com- 
mission will  submit  a  final  report  on  its  work  to  the  Council  in  1959. 


1  The  Commission  did  not  meet  during  the  period  under  review. 
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Regional  Commissions 

ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  FOR  AFRICA  (ECA) 

Headquarters:  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 
1959  chairman:  HE.  Ato  Abebe  Retta,  Ethiopia 


Belgium  Liberia  Tunisia 

Ethiopia  Libya  Union  of  South  Africa 

France  Morocco  United  Arab  Republic 

Ghana  Portugal  United  Kingdom 

Guinea  Spain 

Italy  Sudan 


The  Commission  held  its  first  session  at  Addis  Ababa  from  December 
29, 1958,  to  January  6, 1959. 


ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  FOR  ASIA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST  (ECAFE) 


Headquarters:  Bangkok,  Thailand 
1958  chairman:  Dato  Abdul  Razak  bin  Dato  Hussein,  Federation  of  Malaya 


Afghanistan 

Australia 

Burma 

Cambodia 

Ceylon 

China 

France 

India 

Associate  members  are : 


Indonesia 

Iran 

Japan 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Laos 

Malaya 

Nepal 

Netherlands 


New  Zealand 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Thailand 

U.S.S.R. 

United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Viet-Nam 


Hong  Kong  Singapore-British  Borneo 

The  Commission  held  its  14th  session  at  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaya, 
from  March  5-15, 1958. 
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ECONOMIC  COMMISSON  FOR  EUROPE  (ECE) 


Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 
195S  chairman:  Osicar  Lange,  Poland  (Reelected) 


Albania 

Greece 

Rumania 

Austria 

Hungary 

Spain 

Belgium 

Iceland 

Sweden 

Bulgaria 

Ireland 

Turkey 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Italy 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Czechoslovakia 

Luxembourg 

U.S.S.R. 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom 

Finland 

Norway 

United  States 

France 

Poland 

Yugoslavia 

Germany,  Federal 

Portugal 

Republic  of 


Switzerland  participates  in  a  consultative  capacity. 
The  Commission  held  its  13th  session  at  Geneva  from  April  9-24, 
1958. 


ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  FOR  LATIN  AMERICA  (ECLA) 


Headquarters:  Santiago,  Chile 
1958  chairman:  Hugo  Moreno  Cordova.  Bolivia 

Argentina  Ecuador  Nicaragua 

Bolivia  EI  Salvador  Panama 

Brazil  France  Paraguay 

Chile  Guatemala  Peru 

Colombia  Haiti  United  Kingdom 

Costa  Rica  Honduras  United  States 

Cuba  Mexico  Uruguay 

Dominican  Republic  Netherlands  Venezuela 

The  6th  session  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  of  the  Commission 
was  held  April  7-8,  1958,  at  Santiago.  There  was  no  meeting  of  the 
full  Commission  in  1958. 
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Other  United  Nations  Activities 

United  Nations  Children's  Fund  fUNICEFJ  1 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  21st  session  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  the  General  Assembly  during  its  11th  session  decided 
(Resolution  1038  (XI))  that  the  Executive  Board  of  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund  from  January  1,  1957,  shall  be  reconstituted 
to  consist  of  30  states  members  of  the  United  Nations  or  members  of  the 
Specialized  Agencies.  The  30  are  to  be  designated  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  for  3-year  terms,  with  due  regard  to  geographic 
distribution  and  to  the  representation  of  the  major  contributing  and 
recipient  countries.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  decided  that 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Board  would  be  designated  directly 
as  the  seats  became  vacant. 

Canada  and  Venezuela  retired  from  the  Executive  Board  at  the  end 
of  the  year  and  were  replaced  by  Chile  and  New  Zealand. 

There  were  two  meetings  of  the  30-member  Executive  Board  held 
in  1958.  The  meetings  of  the  Board  from  March  3-13  and  September 
3-12, 1958,  were  held  at  headquarters  in  New  York. 


1  Formerly  U.N.  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund. 
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The  membership  is  as  follows : 

1958  chairman:  Mahmood  Shafqat,  Pakistan 


Expiration  date 


Australia  

1961 

 December  31, 

1959 

1961 

1960 

1958 

1960 

 December  31, 

1959 

 December  31, 

1959 

Dominican  Republic  

1959 

1959 

El  Salvador  

1960 

France   . 

 December  31, 

1960 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of  

1961 

1960 

1959 

Iran  

 December  31, 

1959 

Israel  ...   

1959 

Italy  

1961 

Pakistan  

......  December  31, 

1961 

1960 

1960 

1959 

1959 

1960 

United  Arab  Republic  

 December  31, 

1959 

1960 

United  Kingdom  

1959 

1960 

1958 

1961 

1  Replaced  by  New  Zealand  and  Chile  January  1,  1959, 
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The  United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical 
Assistance  (UNTAP) 


Contributions  Pledged  and  Received  as  of  December  31,  1958 


[Calendar  year  19581 

Contributions  pledged,  local 

Dollar 

Contributions 

C  ountry 

currency 

equivalent 

received  (dollar 
equivalent) 

jiiquivaieiiTi  01  UDtp 

<plZ,  OUU 

T  cAr 

9  onn 
z,  uuu 

9  nnn 
z,  uuu 

Argentine  pesos    .   .  . 

qao  nnn 

oac\  nnn 
oOU,  UUU 

Hiquivaient  01  u  0$ 

rok  nnn 
ozo,  uuu 

a  9  k  nnn 
OZo,  UUU 

^7  AG9 

0  < ,  oyz 

£7  AQ9 

o/,  oyz 

Belgian  francs  .... 

*±oi,  ouu 

JQ7  £nn 

4o/,  OUU 

liquivaieni/  01  uo$>   •  • 

9n  7QQ 
ZU,  (oa 

CQ9  AQ9 

OoO,  loO 

±4,  <UO 

1  zl  y  7nA 

14^  <UO 

xLiCjuivaient  or  ud<p   .  . 

on  nnn 
oU,  UUU 

on  nnn 
oU,  UUU 

Byelorussian  S.S.R    .   .  . 

^n  onn 
ou,  uuu 

Kn  nnn 
OU,  UUU 

jiquivaienL  01  uotp 

A  171 

9  nnn  nnn 
z,  uuu,  uuu 

9  nnn  nnn 
z,  uuu,  uuu 

iLquivaient  or  uo<j>   .  • 

9n  nnn 
ZU,  UUU 

9n  nnn 
zu,  UUU 

Chilean  pesos  .... 

77  R^fi 

nu-  „ 

Hjquivaient  01  U£5$>   .  . 

9n  nnn 
zu,  uuu 

9n  nnn 
zu,  uuu 

TT  Q 

1 nn  nnn 
1UU,  uuu 

1 nn  nnn 
1UU,  uuu 

1  n  n^Q 
iu,  uoo 

1  n  n^Q 
1U,  UOo 

9-f»  nnn 
ZO,  uuu 

Czechoslovakia  

^zecii  crowns  .... 

aq  4.44. 

AQ  444. 

Danish  kroner  .... 

£7Q    1  9Q 

o/y,  ±ZO 

K.7Q  199. 

o/y,  lZO 

Dominican  Republic  .   .  . 

TT  Q  /-^Uot-o 

nnn 
00,  uuu 

nnn 
00,  uuu 

Ecuador  .   .  .  

11,  000 

TT  Q    ,1  „  1 1 ,-, 

7  7nn 
/,  #uu 

7  7nn 
/,  /UU 

Hiquivaienb  or  uoj)   .  . 

9n  nnn 
zu,  uuu 

Federation  of  Malaya 

TT  Q  rlnllorc! 

9n  nnn 
zu,  uuu 

9n  nnn 

ZU,  UUU 

jLquivaient  or  uoJp   .  . 

9^  nnn 
zo,  uuu 

9^  nnn 
zo,  uuu 

France   

1,  04Z,  oO< 

1,  04Z,  00/ 

Germany,  Federal 

German  marks  .... 

yoz,  ooi 

yoz,  ooi 

Republic  of. 

'U  „  „  „ 

/i  /i  i  nn 
44,  JLUU 

iLquivalent  01  Ubcb   •  • 

9£  nnn 
zo,  UUU 

oc  nnn 
zo,  uuu 

TT  C!     J  „n  „ 

1  n  nnn 
1U,  uuu 

TToi+i 

H-m  1  T*/l  AO 

14  400 

Honduras  

Equivalent  of  US$   .  . 

10'  000 

Hungary  

42,  608 

42,  608 

Iceland  

Equivalent  of  US$   .  . 

3,  888 

3,  888 

Equivalent  of  US$   .  . 

525,  000 

525,  000 

Indonesia  

Rupiahs  

35,  857 

35,  857 

Equivalent  of  US$   .  . 

50,  000 

50,  000 

56,  000 

56,  000 

Ireland  

10,  220 

10,  220 

Israeli  pounds  .... 

50,  000 

5,  556 

240,  000 

112,  000 
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Contributions  Pledged  and  Received  as  of  December  81,  1958 — Continued 


Country 


Japan   

Jordan  

Korea,  Republic  of 

Laos  

Lebanon   

Liberia  

Libya  

Luxembourg   .   .  . 

Mexico  

Monaco  

Morocco  

Nepal  

Netherlands  .  .  . 
New  Zealand  .  .  . 
Nicaragua    .   .   .  . 

Norway  

Pakistan  

Panama  

Paraguay   

Peru  

Philippines  .   .   .  . 

Poland  

Portugal  

Rumania  

Saudi  Arabia  .   .  . 

Spain  

Sudan   

Sweden  

Switzerland .   .   .  . 

Thailand  

Tunisia  

Turkey  

L'krainian  S.S.R  .  . 
U.S.S.R  


Contributions  pledged,  local 
currency 


United  Arab  Republic: 

Egypt  

Syria  

United  Kingdom    .  . 

United  States  1  .   .  . 

Uruguay   

Vatican  City  .... 

Venezuela  

Viet-Nam  

Yugoslavia  

TotaL  .... 


Equivalent  of  US$  . 

Dinars  

U.S.  dollars  .  .  .  . 
U\S.  dollars  .  .  .  . 
Lebanese  pounds  .  . 
U.S.  dollars  .  .  .  ■. 
L'.S.  dollars  .  .  .  . 
Belgian  francs  .  .  . 
Mexican  pesos  .  .  . 
French  francs  .  .  . 
Moroccan  francs  .  . 
U.S.  dollars  .  .  .  . 
Netherlands  guilders 
New  Zealand  pounds 

Cordobas  

Norwegian  kroner 
Equivalent  of  US$  . 
U.S.  dollars  .  .  .  . 
U.S.  dollars  .  .  .  . 
Equivalent  of  US$  . 
Philippine  pesos    .  . 

Zlotys  

U.S.  dollars    .   .   .  . 

Lei  

U.S.  dollars    .   .   .  . 

Pesetas  

Equivalent  of  US$  . 
Swedish  kroner  .  .  . 
Swiss  francs  .   .  .  . 

Bahts  

Tunisian  francs  .  .  . 
Equivalent  of  US$  . 

Rubles  

Rubles  ...... 


Egyptian  pounds  . 
Syrian  pounds  .  . 
Pounds  sterling  .  . 
U.S.  dollars  .  .  . 
Equivalent  of  US$ 
U.S.  dollars  .  .  . 
U.S.  dollars    .   .  . 

Piasters   

Dinars  


Dollar 
equivalent 


$135,  000 

5,  881 
3,  500 
3,  000 
7,  874 

25,  000 

6,  000 
3,  000 

113,  600 

1,  429 
10,  000 

5,  000 
,  092,  500 
210,  000 
5,  714 
408,  792 
170,  000 
3,  000 
12,  000 
30,  000 
66,  000 
75,  000 

15,  000 

16,  667 
25,  000 
50,  000 

161,  000 
869,  901 
350,  467 
38,  797 

2,  000 
210,  000 
125,  000 
000,  000 


114,  877 
13,  966 
2,  240,  000 
14,  088,  237 
120,  000 
2,  000 
250,  000 
25,  714 
116,  667 


31,  307,  193 


1  The  United  States  pledged  $15,500,000  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
United  States  contribution  not  exceed  45%  of  total  contributions.  The  amount 
shown  is  45%  of  total  pledges. 
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United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  fUNKRAJ 


The  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  was  established 
by  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  on  December  1,  1950,  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  suffering  and  repairing  the  devastation  caused 
by  aggression  in  Korea,  and  of  laying  the  necessary  economic  founda- 
tions for  the  political  unification  and  independence  of  the  country. 
From  its  inception  through  June  30,  1958,  UNKRA  had  received 
$140,569,550  in  voluntary  contributions  from  39  governments.  The 
United  States  was  the  largest  contributor.  The  Advisory  Committee 
of  five  nations — Canada,  India,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  Uruguay — continued  during  1958  to  advise  the  Agent 
General  of  UNKRA  with  regard  to  major  problems  pertaining  to 
planning  and  operations. 


United  Nations  Refugee  Fund  (UNREFJ  1 

The  United  Nations  Refugee  Fund  was  authorized  by  General  As- 
sembly Resolution  832  (IX)  and  established  by  Economic  and  Social 
Council  Resolution  565  (XIX).  Originally  consisting  of  20  states 
members  of  the  United  Nations  or  its  Specialized  Agencies,  it  was  ex- 
panded by  Economic  and  Social  Council  Resolution  639  (XXIII)  to 
a  total  of  21  members.  The  mandate  of  UNREF  expired  December 
31, 1958. 

There  were  four  meetings  of  the  UNREF  Executive  Committee  dur- 
ing 1958 :  January  13-17,  March  25,  June  2-6,  and  September  25-26. 
There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Standing  Program  Sub- Committee  Janu- 
ary 9-10,  1958,  and  a  special  working  party  meeting  August  21-27, 
1958. 


1  General  Assembly  Resolution  1166  (XII)  authorized,  and  Economic  and 
Social  Council  Resolution  672  (XXV)  established,  an  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Program  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees.  It  will 
come  into  being  January  1,  1959,  and  the  initial  membership  will  be  made  up 
of  the  following  states  members  of  the  United  Nations  or  its  Specialized  Agencies  : 

Australia  France  Switzerland 

Austria  Greece  Tunisia 

Belgium  Holy  See  Turkey 

Brazil  Iran  United  Kingdom 

Canada  Israel  United  States 

China  Italy  Venezuela 

Colombia  Netherlands  Yugoslavia 

Denmark  Norway 

Federal  Republic  Sweden 
of  Germany 
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The  membership  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  as  follows 


1958  Chairman:  Dame  May  Curwen  {United  Kingdom) 


Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Brazil 
Canada 
Colombia 
Denmark 
Federal  Republic 
of  Germany 


France 

Greece 

Holy  See 

Iran 

Israel 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Switzerland 


Turkey 

United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Venezuela 


Contributions  deceived  by  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  (UNRWA)  or  Given  Directly  to  the 
Palestine  Refugees 

(As  of  December  31,  1958) 
A.  Government  Contributions  to  UNRWA  (in  cash  or  kind) 


Australia  

S195,  200 

1,  400 

Belgium  

20,  000 

Denmark  

50,  680 

Germany,  Federal  Republic 

of  .  

190,  476 

745,  162 

Gaza  Authorities  .... 

22,  986 

Greece  

16,  500 

3,  847 

Iran  

5,  333 

Italy.  

39,  953 

Japan   

10.  000 

108,  262 

Lebanon  ........ 

7,  788 

5,  000 

Luxembourg  

2,  000 

Monaco   $2,  381 

Morocco   4,  762 

Netherlands   32,  895 

New  Zealand   168,  000 

Norway   49,  000 

Pakistan   20,964 

Saudi  Arabia   174,  046 

Sudan   4,200 

Sweden   96,  873 

Switzerland   77,  516 

Turkey   10,  402 

United  Arab  Republic  .   .  305,  348 

United  Kingdom    ....  5,  600,  000 

United  States   23,  746,  069 

Yugoslavia   80,000 


Subtotal,  govern- 
ments   33,  935,  793 


B.  Contributions  From  Private  and  International  Agencies  Direct  to 

UNRWA  (cash  or  kind)   S255,  664 

C.  Contributions  Reported  From  Governments  Direct  to  Refugees    2,  189,  434 

D.  Contributions  Reported  From  Private  and  International  Agencies 

Direct  to  Refugees   413,  961 


Subtotal   2,  859,  059 


Total  contributions,  all  sources 


36,  794,  852 
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The  Specialised  Agencies 


Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO)  1 


Headquarters:  Rome,  Italy 
Director  General:  B.  R.  Sen,  India 


Afghanistan 

Guatemala 

Norway 

Argentina 

Haiti 

Pakistan 

Australia 

Honduras 

Panama 

Austria 

Iceland 

Paraguay 

Belgium 

India 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Indonesia 

Philippines 

Brazil 

Iran 

Poland 

Burma 

Iraq 

Portugal 

Cambodia 

Ireland 

Saudi  Arabia 

Canada 

Israel 

Spain 

Ceylon 

Italy 

Sudan 

Chile 

Japan 

Sweden 

Colombia 

Jordan 

Switzerland 

Costa  Rica 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Thailand 

Cuba 

Laos 

Tunisia 

Denmark 

Lebanon 

Turkey 

Dominican  Republic 

Liberia 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Ecuador 

Libya 

United  Arab  Republic 

El  Salvador 

Luxembourg 

United  Kingdom 

Ethiopia 

Malaya 

United  States 

Finland 

Mexico 

Uruguay 

France 

Morocco 

Venezuela 

Germany,  Federal  Re- 

Nepal 

Viet-Nam 

public  of 

Netherlands 

Yemen 

Ghana 

New  Zealand 

Yugoslavia 

Greece 

Nicaragua 

1  Membership  as  of  Dec.  31,  1958. 
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International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  (IBRD)  1 

Headquarters:  Washington,  D.G. 
President:  Eugene  R.  Black,  United  States 


Vice  President:  W.A.B.  Biff,  United  Kingdom 
Vice  President:  J.  Burke  Knapp,  United  States 

Vice  President  and  General  Counsel:  Davidson  Sommers,  United  States 


Afghanistan 

Ghana 

Nicaragua 

Argentina 

Greece 

Norway 

Australia 

Guatemala 

Pakistan 

Austria 

Haiti 

Panama 

Belgium 

Honduras 

Paraguay 

Bolivia 

Iceland 

Peru 

Brazil 

India 

Philippines 

Burma 

Indonesia 

Saudi  Arabia 

Canada 

Iran 

Spain 

Ceylon 

Iraq 

Sudan 

Chile 

Ireland 

Sweden 

China 

Israel 

Thailand 

Colombia 

Italy 

Tunisia 

Costa  Rica 

Japan 

Turkey 

Cuba 

Jordan 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Denmark 

Korea,  Republic  of 

United  Arab  Republic 

Dominican  Republic 

Lebanon 

United  Kingdom 

Ecuador 

Libya 

United  States 

El  Salvador 

Luxembourg 

Uruguay 

Ethiopia 

Malaya 

Venezuela 

Finland 

Mexico 

Viet-Nam 

France 

Morocco 

Yugoslavia 

Germany,  Federal 

Netherlands 

Republic  of 


1  Membership  as  of  Dec.  31, 1958. 
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International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
(ICAO)  1 


Headquarters:  Montreal,  Canada 
Secretary  General:  Carl  Ljungberg,  Sweden 


Afghanistan 

Ghana 

New  Zealand 

Argentina 

Greece 

Nicaragua 

Australia 

Guatemala 

Norway 

Austria 

Haiti 

Pakistan 

Belgium 

Honduras 

Paraguay 

Bolivia 

Iceland 

Peru 

Brazil 

India 

Philippines 

Burma 

Indonesia 

Poland 

Cambodia 

Iran 

Portugal 

Canada 

Iraq 

Spain 

Ceylon 

Ireland 

Sudan 

Chile 

Israel 

Sweden 

China 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Colombia 

Japan 

Thailand 

Cuba 

Jordan 

Tunisia 

Costa  Rica 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Turkey 

Czechoslovakia 

Laos 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Denmark 

Lebanon 

United  Arab  Republic 

Dominican  Republic 

Liberia 

United  Kingdom 

Ecuador 

Libya 

United  States 

El  Salvador 

Luxembourg 

Uruguay 

Ethiopia 

Malaya 

Venezuela 

Finland 

Mexico 

Viet-Nam 

France 

Morocco 

Germany,  Federal  Re- 

Netherlands 

public  of 


1  Membership  as  of  Dec.  31 , 1958. 
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INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE  CORPORATION  (IFC)  1 


Headquarters:  Washington,  D.C. 
President:  Robert  L.  Garner,  United  States 


Afghanistan 

France 

Malaya 

Australia 

Germany.  Federal  Re- 

Mexico 

Austria 

public  of 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Ghana 

Nicaragua 

Bolivia 

Greece 

Norway 

Brazil 

Guatemala 

Pakistan 

Burma 

Haiti 

Panama 

Canada 

Honduras 

Paraguay 

Ceylon 

Iceland 

Peru 

Chile 

India 

PTi  ill  Tvni  n  p<? 

Colombia 

Indonesia 

Spain 

Costa  Rica 

Iran 

Sweden 

Cuba 

Iraq 

Thailand 

Denmark 

Israel 

Turkey 

Dominican  Republic 

Italy 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Ecuador 

Japan 

United  Kingdom 

Egypt3 

Jordan 

United  States 

El  Salvador 

Lebanon 

Venezuela 

Ethiopia 

Libya 

Finland 

Luxembourg 

1  Membership  as  of  Dec.  31. 1958. 

2  Egypt  has  not  requested  the  change  to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
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International  Labor  Organization  (ILO)  1 


Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Director  General:  David  A.  Morse,  United  States 


Afghanistan 

Germany,  Federal 

Nicaragua 

Albania 

Republic  of 

Norway 

Argentina 

Ghana 

Pakistan 

Australia 

Greece 

Panama 

Austria 

Guatemala 

Paraguay 

Belgium 

Haiti 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Honduras 

Philippines 

Brazil 

Hungary 

Poland 

Bulgaria 

Iceland 

Portugal 

Burma 

India 

Rumania 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Indonesia 

Spain 

Canada 

Iran 

Sudan 

Ceylon 

Iraq 

Sweden 

Chile 

Ireland 

Switzerland 

China 

Israel 

Thailand 

Colombia 

Italy 

Tunisia 

Costa  Rica 

Japan 

Turkey 

Cuba 

Jordan 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Czechoslovakia 

Lebanon 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Denmark 

Liberia 

U.S.S.R. 

Dominican  Republic 

Libya 

United  Arab  Republic 

Ecuador 

Luxembourg 

United  Kingdom 

El  Salvador 

Malaya 

United  States 

Ethiopia 

Mexico 

Uruguay 

Finland 

Morocco 

Venezuela 

France 

Netherlands 

Viet-Nam 

New  Zealand 

Yugoslavia 

s  Membership  as  of  Dec.  31, 1958. 
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Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization  (IMCO)  1 

Headquarters:  To  be  established  at  London,  England 

The  Preparatory  Committee  is  made  up  of: 

Argentina  France  Norway 

Australia  Greece  Sweden 

Belgium  India  United  Kingdom 

Canada  Netherlands  United  States 

The  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization  Con- 
vention came  into  force  March  17,  1958,  when  21  states  ratified  it. 
The  first  assembly  of  IMCO  is  to  be  held  in  London,  England,  January 
6,  1959.    The  following  countries  have  adhered  to  the  convention : 


Argentina 

Haiti 

Pakistan 

Australia 

Honduras 

Panama 

Belgium 

Iran 

Switzerland 

Burma 

Ireland 

Turkey 

Canada 

Israel 

United  Arab  Republic 

China 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

Dominican  Republic 

Japan 

United  States 

Ecuador 

Mexico 

U.S.S.R. 

France 

Netherlands 

Greece 

Norway 

International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  1 

Headquarters:  Washington,  D.C. 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board  and  Managing  Director:  Per  Jacobsson,  Sweden 
Deputy  Managing  Director:  H.  Merle  Cochran,  United  States 

The  membership  is  the  same  as  the  member  states  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Eeconstruction  and  Development  (see  p.  275).  A 
state  is  required  to  belong  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  before 
it  can  join  the  Bank. 

1  Membership  as  of  Dec.  31, 1958. 
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International  Telecommunication  Union  (ITU)  1 


Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 

Secretary  General:  Marco  Aurelio  Andrada,2  Argentina 

Acting  Secretary  General:  Gerald  C.  Gross,  United  States 

Afghanistan 

Guatemala 

Poland 

Albania 

Haiti 

Portugal 

Argentina 

Honduras 

Portuguese  overseas 

Australia 

Hungary 

provinces 

Austria 

Iceland 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 

Belgian  Congo  and  Ter- 

India 

land,  Federation  of 

ritory  of  Ruanda- 

Indonesia 

Rumania 

Urundi 

Iran 

Saudi  Arabia 

Belgium 

Iraq 

Spain 

Bolivia 

Ireland 

Spanish  provinces  in 

Brazil 

Israel 

Africa 

Bulgaria 

Italy 

Sudan 

Burma 

Japan 

Sweden 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Jordan 

Switzerland 

Cambodia 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Thailand 

Canada 

Laos 

Tunisia 

Ceylon 

Lebanon 

Turkey 

Chile 

Liberia 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

China 

Libya 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Colombia 

Luxembourg 

and  Territory  of 

Costa  Rica 

Malaya 

South-West  Africa 

Cuba 

Mexico 

U.S.S.R. 

Czechoslovakia 

Monaco 

United  Arab  Republic 

Denmark 

Morocco 

United  Kingdom 

Dominican  Republic 

Nepal 

United  Kingdom 

Ecuador 

Netherlands,  Surinam, 

coionieb,  protector- 

El Salvador 

Netherlands  Antilles, 

ates,  and  territories 

Ethiopia 

New  Guinea 

United  States 

Finland 

New  Zealand 

United  States  terri- 

France 

Nicaragua 

tories 

France,  overseas  terri- 

Norway 

Uruguay 

tories  of 

Pakistan 

Vatican  City 

Germany,  Federal  Re- 

Panama 

Venezuela 

public  of 

Paraguay 

Viet-Nam 

Ghana 

Peru 

Yemen 

Greece 

Philippines 

Yugoslavia 

Associate  Members 

Bermuda — British  Caribbean  Group 

British  East  Africa 

British  West  Africa 

British  Malaya — Borneo  Group 

Trust  Territory  of  Somaliland  under  Italian  administration 

1  Membership  as  of  Dec.  31,  1958. 

2  Died  June  18,  1958.  Election  to  fill  office  of  Secretary  General  will  be  held 
in  1959. 
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United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  1 


Headquarters:  Paris,  France 
Director  General:  Yittorino  Veronese,  Italy 


Afghanistan 

Germany,  Federal 

New  Zealand 

Albania 

Republic  of 

Nicaragua 

Argentina 

Ghana 

Norway 

Australia 

Greece 

Pakistan 

Austria 

Guatemala 

Panama 

Belgium 

Haiti 

Paraguay 

Bolivia 

Honduras 

Peru 

Brazil 

Hungary 

Philippines 

Bulgaria 

India 

Poland 

Burma 

Indonesia 

Rumania 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Iran 

Saudi  Arabia 

Cambodia 

Iraq 

Spain 

Canada 

Israel 

Sudan 

Ceylon 

Italy 

Sweden 

Chile 

Japan 

Switzerland 

China 

Jordan 

Thailand 

Colombia 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Tunisia 

Costa  Rica 

Laos 

Turkey 

Cuba 

Lebanon 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Czechoslovakia 

Liberia 

U..S.S.R. 

Denmark 

Libya 

United  Arab  Republic 

Dominican  Republic 

Luxembourg 

United  Kingdom 

Ecuador 

Malaya 

United  States 

El  Salvador 

Mexico 

Uruguay 

Ethiopia 

Monaco 

Venezuela 

Finland 

Morocco 

Viet-Nam 

France 

Nepal 

Yugoslavia 

Netherlands 

Associate  Members 

The  Federation  of  the  West  Indies 

Kuwait 

Nigeria 

Sierra  Leone 

State  of  Singapore  2 

Trust  Territory  of  Somaliland  under  Italian  administration 

1  Membership  as  of  Dec.  31, 1958. 

2  Status  as  an  associate  member  to  take  effect  Dec.  31, 1959. 
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Universal  Postal  Union  (UPU)  1 


Headquarters:  Bern,  Switzerland 
Secretary  General:  Fritz  Hess,  Switzerland 


Afghanistan 

Honduras 

Portuguese  Territories 

Albania 

Hungary 

of  West  Africa 

Algeria 

Iceland 

Rumania 

Argentina 

India 

San  Marino 

Australia 

Indonesia 

Saudi  Arabia 

Austria 

Iran 

Spain 

Belgian  Congo  and  Ter- 

Iraq 

Spanish  overseas 

ritory    of  Ruanda- 

Ireland 

possessions 

Urundi 

Israel 

Sudan 

Belgium 

Italy 

Sweden 

Bolivia 

Japan 

Switzerland 

Brazil 

Jordan 

Thailand 

Bulgaria 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Tunisia 

Burma 

Laos 

Turkey 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Lebanon 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Cambodia 

Liberia 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Canada 

Libya 

and  Territory  of 

Ceylon 

Luxembourg 

South- West  Africa 

Chile 

Malaya 

U.S.S.R. 

China 

Mexico 

United  Arab  Republic 

Colombia 

Monaco 

United  Kingdom 

Costa  Rica 

Morocco 

United  Kingdom 

Cuba 

Nepal 

colonies,  protector- 

Czechoslovakia 

Netherlands 

ates,  and  overseas 

Denmark 

Netherlands  Antilles 

territories  and  ter- 

Dominican Republic 

and  Surinam 

ritories  under  trus- 

Ecuador 

New  Zealand 

teeship 

El  Salvador 

Nicaragua 

United  States 

Ethiopia 

Norway 

United  States  overseas 

Finland 

Pakistan 

territories,  includ- 

France 

Panama 

ing  the  Trust  Terri- 

French   overseas  ter- 

Paraguay 

tory  of  the  Pacific 

ritories 

Peru 

Islands 

Germany,  Federal 

Philippines 

Uruguay 

Republic  of 

Poland 

Vatican  City 

Ghana 

Portugal 

Venezuela 

Greece 

Portuguese  Territories 

Viet-Nam 

Guatemala 

of  East  Africa,  Asia, 

Yemen 

Haiti 

and  Oceania 

Yugoslavia 

1  Membership  as  of  Dec.  31, 1958. 
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World  Health  Orgaxizatiox  (WHO)  1 


Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Director  General:  Mareolino  G.  Candau,  Brazil 


Afghanistan 

Albania 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Byelorussian  S.S.R.- 

Cambodia 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Chile 

China 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 

Dominican  Republic- 
Ecuador 
El  Salvador 
Ethiopia 
Finland 
France 

Germany,  Federal 

Republic  of 
Ghana 

Nigeria 


Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Hungary  2 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 

Jordan 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Laos 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Libya 

Luxembourg 

Malaya 

Mexico 

Monaco 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Netherlands 
New  Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Associate  Members 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land,  Federation  of 


Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Saudi  Arabia 

Spain 

Sudan 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Thailand 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Ukrainian  S. S.R.- 
Union of  South  Africa 
U.S.S.R. 

United  Arab  Republic 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Tiet-Nam 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 


Sierra  Leone 


1  Membership  as  of  Dec.  31, 1958. 

2  States  no  longer  considering  themselves  members. 
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World  Meteorological  Organization  (WMO)  1 


Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Secretary  General:  D.  A.  Davies,  United  Kingdom 


Afghanistan 

French  Oceanic 

New  Caledonia 

Albania 

Colonies 

New  Zealand 

Argentina 

French  Somaliland 

Norway 

Australia 

French  Togoland 

Pakistan 

Austria 

French  West  Africa 

Paraguay 

Belgian  Congo 

Germany,  Federal 

Peru 

Belgium 

Republic  of 

Philippines 

Bermuda 

Ghana 

Poland 

Bolivia 

Greece 

Portugal 

Brazil 

Guatemala 

Portuguese  East  Africa 

British  Caribbean 

Guinea,  Spanish  Terri- 

Portuguese West  Africa 

Territories 

tories  of 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 

British  East  African 

Haiti 

land,  Federation  of 

Territories  including 

Hong  Kong 

Rumania 

the  Seychelles 

Hungary 

Singapore  and  the  Brit- 

British West  African 

Iceland 

ish  Territories  in 

Territories 

India 

Borneo 

Bulgaria 

Indonesia 

Spain 

Burma 

Iraq 

Sudan 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Ireland 

Surinam 

Cambodia 

Israel 

Sweden 

yj<x  n  ci  Lid 

Tralv 

Switzerland 

Ceylon 

Japan 

Thailand 

Chile 

Jordan 

Tunisia 

China 

Korea 

Turkey 

Cuba 

Laos 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Czechoslovakia 

Lebanon 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Denmark 

Libya 

U.S.S.R. 

Dominican  Republic 

Luxembourg 

United  Arab  Republic 

Ecuador 

Madagascar 

United  Kingdom  of 

El  Salvador 

Malaya 

Great  Britain  and 

Ethiopia 

Mauritius 

Northern  Ireland 

Mexico 

United  States 

Finland 

Morocco 

Uruguay 

France 

Netherlands 

Venezuela 

French  Camerouns 

Netherlands  Antilles 

Viet-Nam 

French  Equatorial 

Netherlands  New 

Yugoslavia 

Africa 

Guinea 

1  Membership  as  of  Dec.  31,  1958. 
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Certain  Other  International 
Organisations 


International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  1 


Headquarters :  Vienna,  Austria 


1  \  \t~C>Of  ClY 
17  VI  ttlU/ 

\J\.  /ft/  li/f/m       VV  •    kjWI  Ivny  \j\Jlxj) 

Afghanistan 

Germany,  Federal 

Paraguay 

Albania 

Republic  of 

Peru 

r^V  gtrJU  Lillet 

LrrCCCC 

"PVl  lllVkl^l  HOC? 

JL  llllI]J]_JHlt?» 

Australia 

Guatemala 

Poland 

Austria 

Haiti 

Portugal 

Belgium 

Honduras 

Rumania 

Brazil 

Hungary 

Spain 

Bulgaria 

Iceland 

Sudan 

Burma 

India 

Sweden 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Indonesia 

Switzerland 

Cambodia 

Iran 

Thailand 

Canada 

Israel 

Tunisia 

Ceylon 

Italy 

Turkey 

China 

Japan 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Cuba 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Czechoslovakia 

Luxembourg 

U.S.S.R. 

Denmark 

Mexico 

United  Arab  Republic 

Dominican  Republic 

Monaco 

United  Kingdom 

Ecuador 

Morocco 

United  States 

El  Salvador 

Netherlands 

Vatican  City 

Ethiopia 

New  Zealand 

Venezuela 

Finland 

Nicaragua 

Viet-Nam 

France 

Norway 

Yugoslavia 

Pakistan 

1  Membership  as  of  Dec.  31, 1958. 
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Caribbean  Commission 


Headquarters:  Port-of -Spain,  Trinidad,  The  West  Indies 

Secretary  General:  Clovis  F.  Beauregard,  France  (Martinique) 

France  United  Kingdom 

Netherlands  United  States 


South  Pacific  Commission 


Headquarters:  Noumea,  New  Caledonia 
Secretary  General:  Thomas  R.  Smith,  New  Zealand 

Australia  New  Zealand  United  Kingdom 

France  Netherlands  United  States 


APPENDIX  V 

United  States  Representation 


United  States  Missions 

United  Nations  Headquarters 

The  United  States  is  represented  by  a  permanent  mission  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  in  New  York.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  representative  of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  mission  carries  out  the  instructions  of  the  President,  as  trans- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  U.N.  bodies  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  also  serves  as  the  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  U.N.  organs,  agencies,  and 
commissions  at  the  headquarters  and  the  delegations  of  other  nations 
to  the  United  Nations  located  in  New  York.  It  is  a  base  of  operations 
for  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  other  U.N. 
organs  and  agencies  when  they  meet  in  New  York. 

The  structure,  organization,  and  functions  of  the  U.S.  mission  to 
the  United  Nations  have  been  determined  in  the  main  by  the  follow- 
ing factors : 

1.  The  requirements  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
organs  of  the  United  Nations,  the  General  Assembly  in  particular. 

2.  The  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  (Public 
Law  264,  79th  Cong.)  as  amended  by  Public  Law  341  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress. 

3.  Executive  Order  10108,  which  superseded  Executive  Order  9844. 

4.  Location  of  the  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  United 
States  and  the  consequent  need  for  the  United  States  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  "host  government." 

5.  The  fact  that  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  its  leadership 
role  in  the  United  Nations,  is  represented  on  all  organs  and  virtually 
all  commissions  and  committees  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  chief  of  the  mission  is  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  who,  by  statute,  is  the  U.S.  Representative  in  the  Security 
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Council.  He  is  assisted  by  a  deputy  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations,  who,  by  statute,  is  deputy  U.S.  repre- 
sentative in  the  Security  Council.  There  is  also  a  second  deputy 
representative  in  the  Security  Council.  Other  principal  officers  of 
the  mission  are  the  U.S.  representatives  on  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

The  main  source  of  policy  guidance  and  strategical  direction  for  the 
conduct  of  the  U.S.  participation  in  the  United  Nations  is  necessarily 
the  Department  of  State.  The  mission,  however,  has  a  staff  consist- 
ing of  a  counselor,  a  small  number  of  advisers  and  a  secretariat 
under  an  executive  director.  The  advisers  assist  the  U.S.  representa- 
tive in  (1)  planning  the  tactical  pursuit  of  U.S.  policy  objectives  in 
the  light  of  the  political  and  parliamentary  situations  in  U.N.  organs 
and  bodies;  (2)  consultation,  negotiation,  and  liaison  with  other 
delegations  and  the  U.N.  Secretariat;  and  (3)  the  discharge  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  United  States  as  "host  government,"  in  particular 
those  arising  from  the  headquarters  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  (Public  Law  357,  80th  Cong.)  and  the 
International  Organizations  Immunities  Act  (Public  Law  291,  79th 
Cong.),  which  deal  inter  alia  with  relations  of  the  United  Nations,  its 
officials,  and  delegation  members  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  author- 
ities. The  secretariat  of  the  mission  assists  the  U.S.  representative  in 
(1)  the  coordination  of  the  above  activities;  (2)  the  provision  of  nec- 
essary research,  reference,  reporting,  and  communications  services; 
and  (3)  the  administration  and  management  of  the  U.S.  mission. 

Other  United  States  Missions 

In  addition  to  the  U.S.  mission  to  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
States  during  1958  maintained  several  special  missions  in  order  to 
participate  effectively  in  the  work  of  certain  U.N.  bodies  that  do  not 
have  headquarters  in  the  United  States. 

A  U.S.  representative  and  a  permanent  resident  delegation  at 
Geneva  maintained  liaison  for  the  United  States  with  the  European 
office  of  the  United  Nations,  the  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe,  the  International  Labor  Organization,  the  World  Health 
Organization,  the  International  Telecommunication  Union,  and  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization. 

A  special  U.S.  mission,  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Kepresentative  to 
the  Council  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  was 
maintained  in  Montreal,  and  a  U.S.  mission  to  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  was  maintained  at  Vienna,  Austria,  the  Agency's 
headquarters. 
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United  States  Representatives 
to  the  United  Nations 

United  States  Representative  and  Chief  of  United  States  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

Deputy  United  States  Representative 
James  J.  Wadsworth 

Deputy  United  States  Representative  in  the  Security  Council 
James  W.  Barco 


The  General  Assembly 

THIRD  EMERGENCY  SPECIAL  SESSION,  NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  8-21,  1958 

Representatives 
John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State  1 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
James  J.  Wadsworth 

THIRTEENTH  REGULAR  SESSION,  NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  16-DECEMBER 
13,  1958 

Representatives 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

Senator  Michael  J.  Mansfield 

Senator  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper 

Herman  Phleger 

George  McGregor  Harrison 
Alternate  Representatives 

James  J.  Wadsworth 

Marian  Anderson 

Watson  W.  Wise 

Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord 

Irving  Salomon 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES  AND  COMMISSIONS  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 

Representative 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge 


xWhen  in  attendance,  the  Secretary  served  as  Senior  Representative  ex 
officio.    At  other  times  Ambassador  Lodge  served  as  Senior  Representative. 
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Committee  on  Information  from  N on-Self-Governing  Territories 

Representative 
Mason  Sears 

Benjamin  Gerig,  Alternate 

United  Nations  Collective  Measures  Committee 

United  States  Representative 
James  J.  Wadsworth 

United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine 

United  States  Representative 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
Deputy  Representative 

James  W.  Barco 

United  Nations  Peace  Observation  Commission 

United  States  Representative 
James  J.  Wadsworth 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East 

United  States  Representative,  Advisory  Commission 
Harry  N.  Howard 

Advisory  Committee  to  the  Agent  General  of  the  United  Nations  Korean  Recon- 
struction Agency 

United  States  Representative 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

DISARMAMENT  COMMISSION 

Representative 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
Deputy  Representative 

James  J.  Wadsworth 

The  Security  Council 

Representative 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
Deputy  Representatives 

James  J.  Wadsworth 

James  W.  Barco 
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MILITARY  STAFF  COMMITTEE 

Representatives 

Air  Force :  Lt.  Gen.  William  E.  Hall,  USAF 

Army  :  Lt.  Gen.  Blackshear  ML  Bryan,  USA 

Navy  :  Vice  Adni.  F.  W.  McMahon,  USN 
Deputy  Representatives 

Air  Force :  Col.  Reginald  F.  C.  Vance,  USAF 

Army :  Col.  J.  H.  Skinner,  USA 

Col.  Robert  C.  Leslie,  USA  (beginning  Oct.  15, 1958) 

Navy :  Capt  Allan  G.  Gaden,  USX  (retired  June  30, 1958) 

Col.  Arthur  J.  Stuart,  USMC  (beginning  July  1, 1958) 
Secretariat 

Col.  Roy  L.  Inman,  USA 

Col.  Arthur  J.  Stuart,  USMC  ( beginning  June  18, 1958) 

The  Trusteeship  Council 

United  States  Representative 

Mason  Sears 
Deputy  Representative 

Benjamin  Gerig 

Delmas  H.  Xucker,  special  representative  (22d  session) 


The  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Representative 

Christopher  H.  Phillips 
Deputy  Representative 

Walter  M.  Kotschnig 

FUNCTIONAL  COMMISSIONS 

Commodity  Trade2 

Human  Rights:  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord 

Narcotic  Drugs:  Harry  J.  Anslinger 

Population:  Kingsley  Davis 

Social:  Mrs.  Althea  K.  Hottel 

Statistical:  Raymond  T.  Bowman 

Status  of  Women:  Mrs.  Lorena  B.  Hahn 

Transport  and  Communications:  Donald  Vaughn  Lowe 

2  The  U.S.  representative  at  the  20th  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
announced  that  the  United  States  would  not  be  able  to  participate  as  a  member 
in  the  work  of  the  Commission  and  would  be  satisfied  to  see  some  other  member 
elected  to  membership  in  its  place.  The  United  States  has  subsequently  decided 
to  attend  a  reconstituted  Commission  [See  p.  125  and  p.  261]. 
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REGIONAL  COMMISSIONS 

Asia  and  the  Far  East,  Economic  Commission  for: 

14th  session  (Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaya,  March  5-15,  1958)  : 
U.S.  Representative:  Homer  M.  Byington,  Jr. 
Europe,  Economic  Commission  for: 
13th  session  (Geneva,  April  9-25,  1958)  : 
U.S.  Representative:   Henry  J.  Heinz  II 
Latin  America,  Economic  Commission  for: 
(No  session  during  1958) 

United  States  Representatives  to  the  Specialized 
Agencies 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 

United  States  Member,  FAO  Council 

True  D.  Morse  (29th  session)  (Rome,  October  27  to  November  7,  1958) 

Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization 
(Not  named  until  1959) 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 

U.S.  Governor,  Board  of  Governors 

Robert  B.  Anderson 
Alternate  U.S.  Governor 

C  Douglas  Dillon 
U.S.  Executive  Director 

T.  Graydon  Upton 
Alternate  U.S.  Executive  Director 

John  S.  Hooker 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 

U.S.  Representative  on  the  Council  of  ICAO 
Nelson  B.  David 

Alternate  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Council  of  ICAO  and  U.S.  Representative 
on  the  Air  Navigation  Commission 
Howard  W.  Helfert 
Alternate  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Council  of  ICAO  and  U.S.  Representative 
on  the  Air  Transport  Committee 
Vacancy 

International  Finance  Corporation 

U.S.  Governor,  Board  of  Governors 

Robert  B.  Anderson 
Alternate  U.S.  Governor 

C.  Douglas  Dillon 
U.S.  Executive  Director 

T.  Graydon  Upton 
Alternate  U.S.  Executive  Director 

John  S.  Hooker 
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International  Labor  Organization 

Representative  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  International  Labor  Office 
J.  Ernest  TVilkins  1 

Leo  R.  Werts,  Acting  Representative  139th  Session 
George  C.  Lodge,  Acting  Representative  140th  Session 
Arnold  Zempel,  Deputy  Representative 

International  Monetary  Fund 

U.S.  Governor,  Board  of  Governors 

Robert  B.  Anderson 
Alternate  U.S.  Governor 

C.  Douglas  Dillon 
U.S.  Executive  Director 

Frank  A.  Southard,  Jr. 
Alternate  U.S.  Executive  Director 

John  J3.  Hooker 

International  T 'el ecommuni cation  Union 

U.S.  Representative,  Administrative  Council 
Francis  Colt  DeWolf 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 

U.S.  Representative  on  Executive  Board 
Athelstan  F.  Spilhaus,  resigned  May  23, 1958 
George  N.  Shuster,  appointed  June  23,  1958 

Universal  Postal  Union 
Xo  Congress  held  in  1958. 

World  Health  Organization 

U.S.  Member,  Executive  Board 
Dr.  H.  van  Zile  Hyde 

World  Meteorological  Organization 

U.S.  Member,  Executive  Committee 
Francis  W.  Reichelderfer 


1  Deceased  early  1959. 
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United  States  Representatives  to  Certain  Other 
International  Organizations 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

U.S.  Representative  Robert  M.  McKinney 

(resigned  October  7, 1958) 
Acting  U.S.  Representative  Harold  Vedeler 
Deputy  U.S.  Representative  (vacancy) 

Caribbean  Commission 

Twenty-sixth  Meeting,  Trinidad,  The  West  Indies 
May  28-June  2, 1958 

Acting  U.S.  Cochairman  :  Dr.  Arturo  Morales  Carrion 
U.S.  Commissioner  :  Jose  Trias  Monge 
U.S.  Commissioner :  E.  Leonard  Brewer 
U.S.  Commissioner  :  Bolard  More  (Acting) 

Twenty-seventh  Meeting,  Trinidad,  The  West  Indies 
November  24-29, 1958 

U.S.  Cochairman  :  Roderic  L.  O'Connor 

U.S.  Commissioner :  Dr.  Arturo  Morales  Carrion 

U.S.  Commissioner  :  Jose  Trias  Monge 

U.S.  Commissioner  :  E.  Leonard  Brewer 

South  Pacific  Commission 

Eighteenth  Session,  Noumea,  New  Caledonia 
September  26-October  12, 1958 

Senior  Commissioner  :  Dean  Knowles  A.  Ryerson 
Commissioner  :  Dr.  Alexander  Spoebr 
Alternate  Commissioner :  Arthur  S.  Osborne,  M.D. 
Alternate  Commissioner  :  Delmas  H.  Nucker 

United  Nations  Children's  Fund 

United  States  Representative,  Executive  Board 
Mrs.  Katherine  Brownell  Oettinger 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clare  Taubman,  alternate 
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Publications  and 
Documentation 


United  Nations  publications  and  audiovisual  materials  may  be 
purchased  from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  New  York,  the  author- 
ized United  Nations  Sales  Agent.  United  Nations  publications  in- 
clude (1)  the  Official  Records  of  the  United  Nations  comprising  the 
proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly,  Security  Council,  Economic 
and  Social  Coimcil,  Trusteeship  Council,  Disarmament  Commission, 
and  the  early  U.N.  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  important  reports 
and  documents  submitted  to  these  bodies,  and  resolutions  passed  by 
them;  (2)  special  studies  prepared  by  the  U.N.  Secretariat  describing 
the  work  of  the  organization  or  providing  data  of  concern  to  the 
United  Nations;  for  example,  reports  on  world  economy,  human 
rights,  or  trust  territories;  (3)  periodicals  covering  most  phases  of 
United  Nations  work:  (4)  the  Treaty  Series  listing  all  registered  in- 
ternational treaties  and  signatories  thereto. 

Selected  material  may  be  obtained  from  the  subagents  for  the  sale 
of  U.N.  publications  listed  in  the  following  pages.  The  annual  sales 
catalog,  entitled  United  Nations  Publications,  is  available  through 
the  International  Documents  Service  and  most  subagents. 

Distinct  from  U.N.  publications  is  material  put  out  by  each  of  the 
Specialized  Agencies.  A  list  of  agents  for  the  sale  of  publications 
of  the  Specialized  Agencies  follows  this  explanatory  note.  Current 
Specialized  Agency  and  U.N.  publications  and  documents  are  de- 
scribed in  the  monthly  Index  to  United  Nations  Documents,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  International  Documents  Service. 

The  mimeographed  documents  of  the  various  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  may  be  purchased  at  annual  rates  from  the  United  Nations 
Sales  and  Circulation  Center,  United  Nations,  New  York. 

Reference  collections  of  U.N.  publications  and  documents  and  the 
publications  of  selected  Specialized  Agencies  may  be  found  at  the 
Depository  Libraries  listed  on  the  following  pages.  Material  is  also 
available  at  many  other  school  and  public  libraries,  and  in  the  li- 
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braries  of  private  foundations  and  Government  agencies  concerned 
with  international  affairs. 

An  excellent  point  of  departure  for  research  projects  on  U.N.  ac- 
tivities is  the  Yearbook  of  the  United  Nations,  an  annual  publication 
which  summarizes  the  work  of  the  organization  and  its  related  agen- 
cies in  all  major  fields  and  provides  a  guide  to  fuller  documentation. 
The  U.N.  publication  entitled  Everyman's  United  Nations  (1956  edi- 
tion) provides  a  handy,  concise  reference  book  on  the  structure  of  the 
organization  and  its  work  during  the  first  10  years. 

Material  on  United  States  policy  toward  issues  before  the  United 
Nations  may  be  found  in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  a  weekly 
publication  available  in  many  school  and  public  libraries,  which 
prints  the  texts  of  major  U.S.  statements  before  the  United  Nations, 
selected  documents,  and  interpretive  articles  on  U.N.  affairs.  Foreign 
policy  highlights  are  published  biweekly  in  a  State  Department 
periodical  entitled  Foreign  Policy  Briefs. 

From  time  to  time  the  Department  of  State  issues  pamphlets  and 
other  informational  material  dealing  with  international  organization 
matters  of  interest  to  the  United  States.  Examples  of  such  publica- 
tions are  Participation  of  the  United  States  Government  in  Inter- 
national Conferences  (latest  in  series  July  1,  1957,  to  June  30,  1958, 
Publication  No.  6772)  and  this  publication,  U.S.  Participation  in  the 
United  Nations.  (There  have  been  12  previous  reports  in  this  series.) 
State  Department  publications  lists  are  available  upon  request  to  the 
Public  Services  Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

The  Department  of  State  Bulletin  (25c1  a  copy,  $8.50  a  year),  For- 
eign Policy  Briefs  ($1  a  year),  and  all  other  State  Department  pub- 
lications carrying  a  price  line  may  be  purchased  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Remittances  payable 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  should  accompany  orders. 

Another  very  useful  document  which  is  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  released  as  a  House 
document  is  United  States  Contributions  to  International  Organiza- 
tions. (The  latest  in  this  series  is  the  7th  Rept.,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
H.  Doc.  111.) 
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Publications  and  visual  materials  of  the  United  Nations,  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
and  the  World  Health  Organization  may  be  purchased  through  the 
United  Nations  Sales  Agent: 

International  Documents  Service 
Columbia  University  Press 
2960  Broadway 
New  York  27,  X.Y. 

Publications  of  other  Specialized  Agencies  may  be  purchased  from : 

(ICAO)  Secretary-General 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
International  Aviation  Building 
1080  University  Street 
Montreal,  Canada 

( IBRD )  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press 

Baltimore  18,  Md. 

(ILO)  Mr.  R.  Peter  Straus 

917  15th  Street  NW. 
Washington  5,  D.C. 

(IMF)  The  Secretary 

International  Monetary  Fund 
1818  H  Street  NW. 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

(ITU)  The  General  Secretariat 

International  Telecommunication  Union 
Palais  Wilson 
Geneva,  Switzerland 

(UNESCO)        Unesco  Publications  Centre 
152  W.  42d  Street 
New  York  36,  X.Y. 

(UPU)  The  International  Bureau 

Universal  Postal  Union 
Schosshaldenstrasse  46 
Berne  15,  Switzerland 

(WMO)  World  Meteorological  Organization 

Campagne  Rigot 
1,  Avenue  de  la  Paix 
Geneva,  Switzerland 
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California 

American  Association  for  the  United 

Nations 
Town  &  Country  Village 
3d  and  Fairfax 
Los  Angeles  36 

World  Affairs  Council  of  Northern 

California 
421  Powell  Street 
San  Francisco  2 

District  of  Columbia 

United    States    Committee    for  the 

United  Nations 
816-21st  Street  NW. 
Washington  6 

Illinois 

American  Association  for  the  United 

Nations 
59  East  Madison  St. 
Chicago  3 

Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
Pamphlet  Shop,  116  South  Michigan 

Avenue 
Chicago  3 

Massachusetts 

World  Affairs  Council 
10  Arlington  Street 
Boston 

Minnesota 

Minnesota  World  Affairs  Center 
University  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis  14 


Missouri 

St.  Louis  Council  on  World  Affairs 
418  Olive  Street 
St.  Louis  2 

New  Hampshire 

New  Hampshire  Council   on  World 

Affairs 
Commons  Building 
Durham 

New  York 

World  Affairs  Center 
Book,  Pamphlet  and  Documents  De- 
partment 
47th  Street  and  U.N.  Plaza 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Ohio 

Cincinnati  Council  on  World  Affairs 
233  East  4th  Street 
Cincinnati  2 

Council  on  World  Affairs 

922  Society  for  Savings  Building 

Cleveland  14 

Toledo  Council  on  World  Affairs 
331  Security  Building 
Toledo  4 

Pennsylvania 

World  Affairs  Council  of  Philadelphia 
The  John  Wanamaker  Store 
13th  and  Market  Streets 
Philadelphia  7 

Texas 

Dallas  Council  on  World  Affairs 
2419  Maple  Avenue 
Dallas  4 
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Q 

t— 1 

FAO 

ICAO 

tJNES1 

WHO 

California 

University  of  California  General  Library 

X 

X 

Berkeley 

Los  Angeles  Public  Library 

X 

Los  Angeles 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

X 

X 

X 

Los  Angeles 

Stanford  University 

X 

Stanford  University 

Colorado 

Denver  Public  Library 

X 

Denver 

Connecticut 

Yale  University 

X 

X 

New  Haven 

District  of  Columbia 

Brookings  Institution 

X 

Pan  American  Union 

X 

X 

Library  of  Congress 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Illinois 

Library  of  International  Relations 

X 

X 

X 

Chicago 

University  of  Chicago 

X 

X 

Chicago 

Northwestern  LTniversity 

X 

X 

Evanston 

Public  Library 

X 

Rockford 

University  of  Illinois 

X 

Urbana 

Louisiana 

Louisiana  State  University 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Baton  Rouge 

Maryland 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

X 

X 

Baltimore 

Massachusetts 

World  Peace  Foundation 

X 

X 

Boston 

Harvard  University 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Cambridge 

Michigan 

University  of  Michigan 

X 

X 

Ann  Arbor 
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O 

2       m  n 

£    g    I    j    I  I 


Minnesota 

University  of  Minnesota 

X 

X 

Minneapolis 

Missouri 

St.  Louis  Public  Library 

X 

X 

bl.  JjOUIS 

New  Jersey 

Princeton  University 

X 

X 

Princeton 

Netv  York 

Cornell  L  niversity 

X 

Ithaca 

Columbia  University  Law  Library 

X 

INCVV    JL  UL  K. 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Inc. 

X 

X 

New  York 

Institute  of  Aeronautical  Sciences 

X 

New  York 

New  York  Public  Library 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

New  York 

New  York  University 

X 

X 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

University  of  North  Carolina 

X 

X 

Onapel  xiill 

Ohio 

Cleveland  Public  Library 

X 

X 

Cleveland 

Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

X 

Philadelphia 

\y                J c / si  n si 

txrjfjcif:  lbiana 

Brown  University 

X 

Providence 

Tennessee 

Joint  University  Libraries 

X 

X 

Nashville 

Texas 

University  of  Texas 

X 

X 

X 

Austin 

Washington 

University  of  Washington 

X 

Seattle 

1 
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